Dm hq0  The  guardians  of  nature:  ‘secretive,  defensive 

and  turning  a blind  eye  to  destruction  . . 
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Luke  Harding 


N embarrassing 
row  over  the 
royal  family's 
relationship 
with  the  taxman 


being  considered  by  the 
prince’s  solicitors,  Farrer  and 
Co,  the  divorce  settlement 
would  have  been  overturned. : 
A sum  equal  to  the  settlement 
would  then  have  been  paid 
into  trust  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  his  sons.  The  money  would 


mm  mi&was  averted  yes-  have  been  paid  to  ttw»m  over 
terday  after  it  emerged  that  seven  years. 


Prince  Charles  is  to  pay  death 
duties  on  the  estate  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Lawyers  acting  for  the 
prince  had  sought  to  exploit  a 
loophole  which  would  have 
allowed  the  prince  to  recover 
the  £17  million  he  banded 


It  is  understood  that  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  is 
considering  closing  the  loop- 
hole in  his  next  Budget 
According  to  reports,  both 
Boodles  and  Mr  Mejor  were 
happy  to  go  ahead  with  a 
Harder  application,  during 


- . 


over  to  Diana  as  part  of  her  which  Mr  Major  would  be 


divorce  settlement  agreed  a 
year  ago.  The  money  would 


designated  guardian  ad  litem. 
Bat  Mlschon  de  Reya,  which 


have  been  placed  in  trust  for  represents  Diana’s  estate,  and 


-'f  j? 


**  9 


Princes  WQliam  and  Harry. 

The  perfectly  legal  dodge 
would  have  saved  Charles 


its  two  trustees — Lady  Sarah 
McCorquodale,  the  princess’s 
elder  sister,  and  Frances ; 


\ir  <; Vx^-- 


around  £8  minion  in  inheri-  Shand  Kydd.  her  mother  — 
tance  tax,  but  risked  a PR  decided  not  to  go  ahead  with 


catastrophe.  Scenting  disas- 
ter. St  James’s  Palace  yester- 
day announced  lawyers 
would  not  be  applying  for  a 
Bander  application  — named 
after  the  1987  case,  Barder  vs 


the  arrangement  on  Friday. 

Both  sets  of  solicitors  were 
said  to  be  worried  that  the 
public  would  see  the  deal  as 
special  treatment 
A spokesman  for  St  James’s , 
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Barren  land.  ..The  MS  extension  at  Twyford  Down  in  Hampshire,  one  of  the  most  controversial  nature  versus  business  arguments  of  recent  years 
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Barder,  which  set  a precedent  Palace  yesterday  said  lawyers 
when  a divorce  settlement  were  looking  at  ways  of 


John  Vidal 


wnen  a divorce  settlement  were  loosing  at  ways  or  

was  overturned  following  the  “maximising  the  assets”  from  

death  of  an  ex-wife  barely  a Diana’s  estate.  ^^"NGLISH  Nature,  the 

month  after  terms  were  "AU  parties  are  agreed  that  Government’s  conser- 

a greed.  matters  should  be  dealt  with  | vation  watchdog,  is 

The  princess's  tangled  fi-  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Imm accused  of  turning  a 
nancial  legacy  results  from  princes,”  he  said.  “The  issues  blind  eye  to  deliberate  de- 
the  fact  she  foiled  to  make  a will  be  settled  in  a straight-  structlon  of  some  of  the  coun- 
new  will  after  her  assets  were  forward  manner  In  accor-  try’s  most  important  environ- 


new  will  after  her  assets  were 
swollen  by  the  divorce 
money.  Her  estate  — esti- 
mated at  £21  million  — is  lia- 
ble to  inheritance  tax  at  the 
fun  rate  of  40  per  cent 
Downing  Street  yesterday 


partly  compiled  from  inter- 

views  with  EN  staff,  cites  ex- 
amples like  the  Newbury  by- 
'NGLISH  Nature,  the  pass,  the  Avon  Gorge,  peat 
Government’s  conser-  moors  in  Yorkshire,  and 
vation  watchdog,  is  many  others  where  EN  has 
accused  of  turning  a done  little  or  nothing  in  the 
eye  to  deliberate  de-  face  of  destruction, 
an  of  some  of  the  coun-  The  report  claims  EN  has 
iost  important  environ-  even  undermined  local 


jAjUSl\ 


■accused  of  turning  a 


Ivjsi>  at  &a*tcr  if  h«:d  BS5n 

i-EfT  TO  £ NtfUSff  N£TUfZ6. 


forward  manner  In  accor-  try’s  most  important  environ-  even  undermined  local 
dance  with  current  tax  mental  sites  in  a damning  people’s  attempts  to  save  na- 


effectjve.  This  is  in  growing  than  the  “overloaded"  local  more  i 
contrast  with  the  Environ-  offices.  cal  ba 

ment  Agency,  which  has  been  A former  scientist  at  EN  tore  s 
taking  a much  firmer  line  on  adds  that  “the  administrators  "This 
industrial  pollution  since  have  taken  over  completely'  riddle 
Labour  came  to  power,  with  a ...  The  new  managers  are  apt  to  be  a 
string  of  high-profile  to  see  scientists  as  a source  of  WWF. 
prosecutions.  unpalatable  facts  . . . public  "It 

In  reality,  says  the  report,  money  is  being  wasted.”  fiction 
law  enforcement  is  being  left  A spokesman  for  WWF  needs 


than  the  “overloaded”  local  more  resources  and  full  politi- 
offices.  cal  backing.”  An  English  Na- 

A former  scientist  at  EN  ture  spokesman  commented: 
adds  that  “the  administrators  “This  anonymous  report  is 
have  taken  over  completely'  riddled  with  errors  and  seems 
. . . The  new  managers  are  apt  to  be  a declaration  of  war  by 


prosecutions. 

In  reality,  says  the  report, 
law  enforcement  is  being  left 


legislation.” 

Mr  Major  is  also  expected 
to  advise  on  the  fraught  ques- 


report  by  the  Worldwide 
Fund  for  Nature. 

The  report,  compiled  with 


tkm  of  the  intellectual  prop-  the  help  of  50  professional 
erty  rights  which  belong  to  conservationists  working  In 


ture  and  is  encouraging  in- 
dustry to  destroy  important 
sites. 

"It  has  been  the  voluntary 
sector  and  local  people  who 


confirmed  that  John  Major  the  princess's  estate.  Such  and  outside  government,  crit-  have  tried  to  secure  the  best 


will  act  as  a legal  guardian  to 
protect  the  princes’  inheri- 


rights,  which  cover  her 
imagw,  signature  and  name, ; 


icises  English  Nature  as 
being  secretive,  defensive  and 


outcome  for  wildlife  in  the 
fece  of  an  English  Nature  un- 


tance.  The  former  prime  min-  could  earn  millions.  But  they  unaccountable,  and  of  foiling  able  or  unwilling  to  take  the 


ister  has  already  held  a meet- 
ing with  the  princes. 

"He  has  agreed  with  the  fill! 
approval  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prime  Minister  to  assist  in 
considering  relevant  legal 


are  also  liable  to  tax,  and 
could  wipe  out  any  money  i 
William,  aged  15,  and  Harry, 
13,  inherit 

• Buckingham  Palace  last  j 
night  denied  reports  the  Queen 


to  protect  wildlife.  lead,”  says  the  report,  which 

The  most  far-reaching  took  two  years  to  compile,  but 
analysis  yet  of  the  culture  is  anonymously  written, 
and  practice  of  the  six-year-  English  Nature  was  estab- 
old  government  agency  ar-  lished  in  1991  after  the 


gues  that  almost  two-thirds  I break-up  of  the  Nature  Con- 


j^iiiBif  i itiTi  TTi^Ci  £ English  Nature  is  further 

— ‘■f  accused  of  having  a secretive 

ja,  ' culture,  which,  at  senior 

A level,  works  against  the  dem- 

' W a ocratic  process  and  open 

M, , & government 

JR.  5T 1?  It  is  charged  with  refusing 

"tm  ’--t-  < to  identify  the  landowners  to 
j£TT  HZ  — whom  it  pays  £5.5  million  a 

year  to  protect  valuable  sites; 
failing  on  both  counts.  In  six  not  naming  individuals  or 
years,  EN  has  prosecuted  companies  that  it  knows 


to  voluntary  groups  like  the  said;  “Our  aim  is  to  secure  a 
RSPB,  Friends  of  the  Earth  or  future  for  an  independent 


"It  is  highly  entertaining 
fiction  but  we  don’t  believe  it 
needs  to  be  taken  too 
seriously." 


agency  with  stronger  powers, 


/I 


lead,’’  says  the  report,  which  < 

took  two  years  to  compile,  but  j£TT  H — -r-45 

is  anonymously  written. 

English  Nature  was  estab-  fading  on  both  counts.  In  six 


issues,”  said  a Downing  is  planning  to  pension  off  I of  England’s  4,000  most  pro- 1 servancy  Council.  Funded  by 


only  two  people  for  damaging  cause  damage;  and  of  with- 
protected  sites,  despite  the  holding  information  that 


Street  spokesman. 

Prince  Charles  has  also  in- 
structed the  solicitors  Boodle 
and  Co  to  act  independently 


members  of  the  royal  fenuty  tected  Sites  of  Special  Scien-  government,  it  employs  700  I fact  that  there  have  been  I should  be  in  the  public  do- 


living  at  Kensington  Palace 
and  convert  it  into  a museum. 
The  reports  claimed  the  paL 


tific  Interest  (SSSIs)  are  f people,  including  may  of  { more  than  1.000  known  cases  I main. 


physically  deteriorating  or  Britain’s  leading  ecologists, 
under  threat,  and  that  Its  main  roles  are  to  protect 


of  deliberate  damage. 


The  effective  vote  of  no  con- 


fer his  sons  and  to  report  ace  would  be  used  to  bouse  English  Nature  is  "unwilling  England's  SSSIs  and  to 


The  Commons  public  ac-  in  the  organisation 

counts  committee  has  urged  from  the  voluntary  sector  is 


back  directly  to  Mr  Major. 


the  royal  art  collection  and  to  stand  up  for  nature  in  dif-  j strengthen  government  con-  it  to  prosecute  more,  but  EN  unprecedented  but  is  aimed 


Under  the  tax-evad Log  would  provide  a permanent  J ficult  cases”. 


scheme  that  was  apparently  ] memorial  to  Diana. 


servatlon  policy. 


argues  that  the  laws  are  weak  only  at  the  burgeoning 


The  report,  which  was  | But  the  report  accuses  it  of  | and  conciliation  proves  more  | bureaucracy  of  the  EN  rather 


Labour  to  give  Ecclestone  £1  m to  cancer  charity 


Ewan  MaeAakiH,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


tomorrow  to  protest  at  the  unchanged.  If  so,  “Labour  is 
Government’s  decision  to  ex-  looking  to  give  it  to  a cancer 


he  was  not  seeking  favours  j European  Union  ministers  to 


from  Mr  Blair. 


discuss  the  ban  on  tobacco  ad- 


empt  Formula  One  from  the  Charity.”  the  source  said.  A He  said:  “I  have  no  hidden  vertising.  She  claimed  last 
proposed  tobacco  advertising  spokesman  for  Formula  agenda,  no  policy  I wish  to  in-  wed:  that  Formula  One's  ex- 

1^.^  Awn'n  IvwVlV  fltliil  TIO0.  flllOTI/Vl  fin  t UlMlT*  tw  IKIIPMI  Ari  Will  Ho  nOPtnOltont 


LABOUR  is  to  donate  the  ban.  One’s  ruling  body  said  yes-  Quenoe,  no  fevour  to  curry  < 

£1  m niton  it  received  When  the  row  was  raging  a terday  he  had  no  reason  to  my  own  behalf  or  to  bene 
from  Bemie  Ecclestone,  fortnight  ago.  Sir  Patrick  believe  Mr  Ecclestone  bad  my  company, 

the  Formula  One  boss,  to  a Neill,  the  public  standards  changed  the  opinion  that  he  “I  believe  this  govemme 

cancer  charity  in  an  attempt  watchdog,  put  Labour  on  the  did  not  want  the  money  back,  to  be  dynamic,  honest  and  a 

to  get  itself  off  the  hot*  in  the  spot  by  asking  it  to  return  Mr  Labour,  with  an  overdraft  solntely  committed  to  creati] 

totacco  gppncnmTiip  debacle.  Ecclestone’s  £1  million.  of  £45  million,  initially  faced  a new  and  better  society  £ 

The  surprise  gesture  is  one  A Labour  source  yesterday  a problem  in  finding  the  £1  Britain.  I am  proud  to  be  at 
of  a number  of  moves  over  the  said  the  party  will  first  for-  million.  But  that  bas  now  to  contribute  to  their  efforts, 
next  fortnight  intended  to  mally  offer  to  hand  the  £1  been  resolved  by  a £1  minion’  Mr  Earl,  aged  46,  said  1 
rebuild  Labour’s  former  repu-  million  back  to  Mr  Eccles-  donation  from  another  busi-  had  been  considerfog  a don 
tation  as  both  anti-sleaze  and  tone.  But  the  head  of  For-  nessman,  Robert  Earl  head  tion  to  Labour,  but  his  gift  h; 
nnti-Kmokine.  trinfa  One  Construction  bas  of  the  Planet  Hollywood  been  "accelerated  by  the 


When  the  row  was  raging  a j terday  he  had  no  reason  to 


fortnight  ago.  Sir  Patrick  believe  Mr  Ecclestone  bad  my  company.  promise  came  yesterday  when 

Norn  the  public  standards  changed  the  opinion  that  he  “I  believe  this  government  Richard  Branson,  head  of  the 


fluence,  no  fevour  to  crony  on  emption  will  be  permanent, 
my  own  behalf  or  to  benefit  but  a bint  of  a probable  com- 


d not  want  the  money  back,  to  be  dynamic,  honest  and  ah-  Virgin  empire  and  an  adviser 
Labour,  with  an  overdraft  solntely  committed  to  creating  to  the  Government  on  finding 
nf  M s mill  inn,  initially  faced  a new  and  better  society  for  alternative  sponsors,  sug- 
a problem  in  finding  the  £1  Britain.  I am  proud  to  be  able  gested  it  might  be  limited  to 


rebuild  Labour’s  former  repu- 
tation as  both  anti-sleaze  and 
anti-smoking. 


Robert  Bart  *No  hidden 
agenda,  no  favour  to  curry* 


nessman,  Robert  Earl,  head 

^ of  the  Planet  Hollywood 

The  choice  of  a cancer  insisted  he  does  not  want  it  restaurants, 
charily  wd  help  to  mollify  bade.  Although  Mr  Bari  has 

health  bodies,  whose  repre-  Labour  officials  will  ap-  been  advising  the  Govern- 
sentatiros  are  due  to  meet  proach  Mr  Ecclestone  to  en-  ment  on  the  Millennium 
Tony  Blair  at  Downing  Street  sure  that  his  view  remains  Dome,  he  insisted  yesterday 


to  contribute  to  their  efforts.”  seven  years.  T think  a com- 
Mr  Earl,  aged  46,  said  he  promise  of  something  like 
had  been  considering  a dona-  seven  years  would  be  same- 
tion  to  Labour,  but  his  gift  bad  thing  that  most  people  would 
been  “accelerated  by  their  be  happy  to  go  along  with.”  he 


“I’VE  r 
CHANGED 
MY  MIND 
ABOUT  k 
GIVING  TO  I 
CHARITY”  " 


ALL  YOUR  CHARITIES  CAN  GET  EXTRA 

I've  recently  discovered  a new  way  of  giving  to  charily  - new 
to  me,  anyway.  It  means  aU  the  causes  you  support  can  have 
extra  money.  It's  the  Chari tyCard. 
First  you  decide  how  much  you 
want  to  give  to  charity.  You  pay 
that  money  into  your  own 
- CharityCara  account.  Then  the 
tax  man  adds  more  to  it 

This  means  you  have  what 

Kou've  already  put  in,  plus  an  extra  23%  to  give  away! 
low,  that's  what  I call  a good  idea! 

YOUR  PERSONAL  CHOICE  OF  CHARITIES 

You  can  use  the  Chari  tyCard  for  making  personal  donations 
over  the  phone  or  by  post  You'll  receive  a special  Charity 
'Chequebook'  as  well.  And  you  can  also  arrange  standing 
orders  for  regular  gifts. 

Who  you  give  to,  how  much  you  give  and  when  you  do  it 
are  all  entirely  up  to  you.  You  can  make  donations  to 
absolutely  any  charity  you  choose,  big  or  small. 

TIME  TO  CHANGE  YOUR  HIND? 

Isn't  it  time  you  changed  your  mind  about  giving  to 
charity?  Call  free  now  or  use  the  coupon  provided. 


current  problems".  said. 

The  tobacco  issue  will  come  Other  sports  have  4*4  years 
to  a head  next  week  when  the  to  find  alternative  sponsors. 

Minister  for  Public  Health,  

Tessa  Jowell,  meets  other  Jauiy  BarrackMigblpag«9 
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Jacqueline  Thompson,  rear,  and  relatives  show  affber  quintuplets.  Sponsors  ignored  the  family,  despite  bavins  lavished  gifts  an  septnlets  born  recently  In  Iowa  mo7tOMFHM»iNREBei 

One  law  for  white  septuplets  and  another  for 
black  quins  in  world  of  corporate  sponsorship 


Ed  Vulllainy  in  Washington 


/ f | TS  a gift  of  love,” 
■ ■ I shouted  the  Rever- 
I end  Ernest  Gibson, 
I opening  bis  arms 
wide,  “when  God  gives  life  to 
a chUd." 

“Dh-huhi"  roared  his  con- 
gregation, “A  man!" 

“But  today,”  continued  the 
Rev  Gibson.  “We  got  five 
lives!" 

‘'Praise  be!”  they  shouted 
back. 

Sitting  in  the  front  row  at 
the  Rising  Mount  Zion  First 
Baptist  church  in  Washington 
DC  yesterday  morning  was 
Jaqueline  Thompson  — just 
about  managing  a smile  de- 
spite her  exhaustion  — with 
her  husband  Linden,  their 
quintuplet  babies  and  five 
sets  of  godparents. 

The  babies  themselves  were 
an  effervescent  delight, 
wrapped  in  white  satin,  with 
lace  collars  and  bonnets.  The 
godparents  were  decked  out 
in  their  Sunday  best  — velvet, 
chiffon  and  sharp  suits. 

It  had  been  a rip-roaring 
service,  with  gospel  singing 
by  the  Voices  of  Zion,  praying 
and  clapping  along  to  an  elec- 
tric guitar,  drums  and  shim- 
mering Hammond  organ. 


And  when  the  Rev  Gibson 
called  for  the  family  to  come 
forward  for  the  christening  of 
the  Thompson  babies,  four 
rows  came  forth.  It  took  40 
minutes  for  everyone  to  ldss 
each  other  and  the  babies. 

“It’s  a special  day,”  said 
Mrs  Thompson  meekly. 

It  certainly  was  — because 
for  the  first  time  since  She  gave 
birth  to  her  quintet,  «tm  an. 
other  baby  who  died,  sbe  was 
at  the  centre  of  attention.  Not 
just  in  church  but  in  the  world 
of  corporate  sponsorship. 

The  story  of  the  Thompson 
sextuplets  is  an  American 
parable  that  presents  a stark 
contrast  to  that  of  the  trium- 
phal birth  of  septuplets  to 
Bobbi  and  Kenny  McCaugbey 
in  Iowa  last  week. 

The  McCaugbey s were 
showered  with  a life’s  supply 
of  Proctor  and  Gamble  nap- 
pies and  Beech-Nut  baby  food, 
a new  Wright-Chevrolet  mini- 
bus, free  groceries,  a frenzy  of 
publicity  and  an  invitation  to 
the  White  House.  And  there’s 
a free,  purpose-built  house  yet 
to  come,  courtesy  of  Iowa’s 
governor. 

Mrs  Thompson's  babies 
were  bora  in  May.  Unlike  Mrs 
McCaugbey,  she  had  not 
undergone  fertility  treatment 

The  five  babies  who  sur- 


Kenny  McCaugbey  accepts  a donation  for  his  Iowa  brood 


vlved  — Octavia,  Stella, 
Emily,  Richard  and  Anne 
Marie  — came  home  from 
hospital  to  the  couple’s  one- 
bedroom  flat  in  a dingy  block 
on  the  east  side  of  town,  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 

The  event  was  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post,  but 
there  was  no  landslide  of  cor- 
porate nappies  or  food,  no 


minibus,  no  purpose-built 
house  and  certainly  no  Invita- 
tion to  the  White  House,  a 
mere  mile  or  so  away. 

The  Washington  finance 
agency  did  move  the  family  to 
a cramped  three-bedroom  ed 
flat  in  a block  on  Franklin 
Street  which  cuts  through 
the  ghetto.  The  agency  also  of- 
fered them  a six-bedroomed 


house  to  rent  with  an  option 
to  buy.  but  at  *1,500  (£885)  a 
month,  the  property  was  be- 
yond the  Thompson’s  budget 
The  DC  authority  shrugged 
its  shoulders.  Tough. 

"I  have  hardly  been  outside 
the  apartment,”  said  Mrs 
Thompson  after  the  christen- 
ing yesterday.  *T  really  don’t 
hove  the  time.  I'm  with  the 
kids  from  7am  to  11pm.  By  the 
time  I get  to  bed,  I collapse.” 
Wbat-does  she  need? 

“We  need  everything.  I 
need  a bit  of  time.  I need  some 
rest.  I need  some  space.  We 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get” 
Only  Lynda  Bugg  of  the 
womens’  charity  Sisters  in 
Touch  saw  the  Thompsons’ 
needs.  She  was  a guest  at  yes- 
terday’s ceremony. 

"We  wrote  to  Proctor  and 
Gamble,  Johnson  and  John- 
son and  the  top  100  auto  deal- 
ers in  America.  We  called 
churches.  We  got  either  no 
response,  or  else  a negative 
response,  saying  they 
couldn’t  help.’’ 

Aid  to  the  Thompsons  was 
limited  to  whatever  Sisters  in 
Touch  could  muster,  a fund- 
raiser at  the  local  cafe,  and  a 
scheme  whereby  each  pupil  at 
the  nearby  school  gave  a dol- 
lar. And  a nurse  provided  by 
Howard  University. 


"It  was  so  much  work  it 
was  unbelievable,”  said  Mrs 
Thompson's  mother,  Octavia, 
yesterday. 

"It's  five  times  everything: 
five  times  the  love,  five  times 
fiie  work  and  worry,  and  it  all 
comes  at  once,”  said  the 
proud  but  haggard  father,  an 
electrician. 

Then  suddenly,  a couple  of 
days  ago,  everything 
changed.  Ms  Bugg  went  on  a 
local  radio  show  and  men- 
tioned the  failure  of  her  cam- 
paign for  the  Thompsons. 
Proctor  and  Gamble  were 
caught  with  an  embarrassing 
discrepancy  on  their  hands.  A 
spokeswoman  said  the  com- 
pany was  "waiting  to  hear” 
from  the  Thompsons. 

Johnson  anrf  Johnson  wid 
that,  after  all,  “there  may  be 
things  we  can  do”.  And  the 
Access  Limousine  Service  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  laid  an 
a 35  foot,  ten-row  stretch  lim- 
ousine to  take  the  Thompson 
entourage  to  church 
yesterday. 

“You're  asking  me  why 
there  was  such  a difference 
between  what  happened  to 1 
Jackie  and  the  family  in 
Iowa?"  said  Ms  Bugg,  with  a 1 
half-smile,  half-grimace.  “You , 
think  about  it  — and  decide 
for  yourself" 


Larry  Efiiott 

Editor  

Hopes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s rapjtfJ 

improving  £^£5 
can  pave  the  way 
a new  10  pence  starting  rat 
of  tax  next  year  will  be 
dashed  by  the  ch^^0r’ 
Gordon  Brown,  tomorrow. 
The  Chancellor  wBl  iQSKt 

that  while  he  remains 
mitted  to  a lower  rate.  be  is 
determined  to  avoid  the  ^ 
matic  mistakes  made1 by  the 
Conservatives  in  t?.f Jrnn 
1980s  and  prefers  to  0 
the  side  of  caution”. 

• Mr  Brown  and  bis  advisers 

believe  that  the  economy  is 
now  in  ' a similar  position  to 
that  in  late  1986,  and  tbathad 
the  former  Chancellor,  Nigel 
Lawson,  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  slash  taxes,  some  ™ 

the  worst  excesses  of  tne 

boom-bust  cycle  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Mr  (now  Lord)  LawsoD  CT^ 
tywg  aggressively  in  the  1988 

Budget,  but  a specially  pre- 
pared Treasury  paper,  pub- 
lished today,  says  it  is  now 
clear  file  easing  of  policy  was 
a serious  mistake  that  helped 
propel  the  economy  into  a vi- 
olent boom-bust  cycle. 

"Lawson  was  desperate  to 
believe  bis  own  miracle.”  one 
Treasury  source  said.  “Un- 
fortunately there  wasn't  one 
and  big  mistakes  were  made 
as  a result” 

Mr  Brown  is  concerned 
that  the  stronger  than  ex- 
pected growth  in  the  econo- 
my over  the  past  year  will 
give  voters  and  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  the  wrong  impres- 
sion about  the  real  state  of 
the  Government’s  finances. 

The  Government  is  al- 
ready coming  under  pres- 
sure from  a sizeable  number 
of  backbenchers,  who  are 

angered  by  the  decision  to 
press  ahead  with  the  cuts  in 
benefits  for  single  parents 
announced  by  Kenneth 
Clarke  in  bis  Budget  a year 
ago. 

Tony  Blair  hinted  in  an  in- 
terview. yesterday  that  be 
was  aware  of  the - concern. 
“We  will  do’  our  very  best  to 
try  and  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion, but  I cannot  make  prom- 
ises,” he  said. 

Mr  Brown  win  tell  MPs 
tomorrow  in  the  first  Pre- 
Budget  Report  that  the  Public 
Sector  Borrowing  Require- 
ment — the  gap  between  the 
state's  revenues  and  its 
spending  — is  now  set  to  be 
significantly  lower  this  year 
than  the  £10.9  billion  forecast 
in  Mr  Brown’s  summer 
Budget. 

But  the  Chancellor  Is  in- 
sisting to  Cabinet  colleagues 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  “over- 
achieve”  on  the  public  fi- 
nances than  indulge  in  reck- 
less tax  cuts  or  spending 
increases  that  might  have  to 
be  reversed  later. 

“This  is  a message  to  the 
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enu^Mr  Brown's  key 

one  of  Mr  made 

“The  ^ erring  on 
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that  we  can  g®  nf  shape 
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Sj^SFSSS  tne 
1988  Budget,  the  Govenj 
merit’s  finances  shmveda 
surplus  of  3 per  cent  grgg 
domestic  product,  but  tne 
Treasury  now  says  that  this 
vras  entirely  due  to  the  feet 
2S  the  economy  was  grow- 
ing too  East  for  comfort 

The  mistake  that 
Labour  made  in 
the  past  was  in 
erring  on  the  side 
of  optimism5 

“The  relaxation  of  the  fis- 
cal stance  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  can  now  be  seen  to 
have  led  to  adverse  conse- 
quences and  to  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  stated 
policy  objective.” 

The  Treasury  has  an  esti- 
mate of  the  economy’s 
growth  potential,  but  that  in 
1988  it  was  running  some  5 
per  cent  above  this  leveL 
However,  forecasters  failed 
to  recognise  the  dangers,  and 
preventive  action  was  not 
taken  early  enough. 

Today’s  document  amounts 
to  an  admission  by  White- 
hall's most  powerful  depart-' 
ment  that  it  read  the  state  of 
the  economy  wrongly  in  the 
mid-and  lste-80s.  Many,  of 
Lord  Lawson's  officials  are 
still  at  the  Treasury,  includ- 
ing the  then  chief  economic 
adviser.  Sir  Terence  Burns, 
who  now  heads  the  depart- 
ment as  Permanent 
Secretary. 

Sources  close  to  Mr  Brown 
insisted  that  the  paper  was 
not  intended  as  a criticism  of 
any  of  the  officials  involved, 
because  ultimately  Lord  Law- 
son’s decision  to  pump  an 
extra  £6  billion  into  the  econ- 
omy in  1988  was  his 
responsibility. 

However,  they  are  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  press 
ahead  with  plans  for  a tough 
fiscal  code  that  would  com- 
mit the  Government  to  clear 
targets  for  the  public  fi- 
nances, that  remain  constant 
rather  than  being  changed 
I annually. 


Britain  accused  of  harbouring  terrorists 


Egyptian  president  points  finger 
in  wake  of  massacre  at  Luxor 


Julian  Borgerln  Cairo 
and  Ewen  MacAskflJ 

EGYPT'S  president, 
Hosni  Mubarak,  yester- 
day accused  Britain  and 
other  foreign  states  of  bring- 
ing terrorism  on  their  own 
people  by  offering  shelter  to 
Islamic  militants  he  said  were 
behind  attacks  such  as  last 
Monday’s  killing  of  58  tour- 
ists in  Luxor. 

Mr  Mubarak,  struggling  to 
salvage  his  country’s 
£2  biilion-a-year  tourist  trade 
in  the  wake  of  the  massacre, 
attempted  to  deflect  at  least 
some  of  the  blame  abroad. 

“If  you  do  not  want  your 
sons  to  be  killed,  why  do  you 
protect  killers?”  the  president 
asked  while  opening  a mu- 


seum in  the  southern  resort 
of  Aswan. 

“Terrorists  are  protected  in 
countries  such  as  Britain  and 
Afghanistan  . - . They  live  on 
British  soil  and  elsewhere  col- 
lecting money  and  planning 
with  those  in  Afghanistan. 
They  are  all  killers.” 

The  Home  Office,  while 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  a 
tit-for-tat  argument  with  Pres- 
ident Mubarak,  countered 
that  the  British  Government 
was  taking  a series  of  mea- 
sures aimed  at  clamping 
down  on  International 
terrorism. 

“We  are  acting  against 
terrorists,  national  and  inter- 
national. We  have  pledged  to 
strengthen  the  law  on  terror- 
i ism  abroad.  There  are  a cock- 
tail of  proposals.”  a Home 


Office  spokesman  said.  “This 
country  is  not  a safe  haven. 
We  are  tackling  if 
In  a direct  challenge  to 
President  Mubarak,  the  Home 
Office  pointed  out  tbat  there 
were  existing  extradition 
treaties  and  if  countries  be- 
lieved Britain  was  harbour- 
ing terrorists,  it  was  up  to 
those  countries  to  make 
requests  to  have  them 
brought  back  to  face  triaL 
The  president  did  not  offer 
any  evidence  linking  the 
attack,  in  which  six  Britons 
were  killed,  with  British- 
based  opponents.  The  Egyp- 
tian interior  ministry  has 
said  one  of  the  six  gunmen 
who  took  part  in  the  attack 
had  been  In  Pakistan  and 
Sudan,  where  be  allegedly 
received  terrorist  training. 

shortly  before  the  attack. 

A slip  of  paper  found  on  the 
body  of  an  attacker  said;  “We 
are  at  your  service,  Mustapha 
Hamza,”  a reference  to  the 


military  leader  of  Gama'a  al- 
Islamiya  (the  Islamic  Group) 
which  claimed  to  have  car- 
ried out  the  attack.  Mr  Hamza 
is  thought  to  be  living  in  Af- 
ghanistan with  other  Gama'a 
militants. 

Exiles  in  Britain  have  so 
Ear  not  been  explicitly  linked 
to  the  killings  at  Luxor’s 
Queen  Hatshepsut  temple,  in 
which  four  Egyptians  were 
also  killed.  But  Egypt  has 
repeatedly  portrayed  London 
as  a haven  for  Islamic 
extremists. 

Cairo  has  protested  at  the 
presence  of  members  of 
Gama'a,  the  Egyptian  Action 
Group,  the  Jihad  (Holy  War) 
movement  — which  was  be- 
hind the  assassination  of  An- 
war Sadat  in  1981  and  an  at- 
tempt on  President 
Mubarak's  life  in  1995  — and 
its  offshoot,  the  Vanguards  of 
Conquest,  who  also  claimed 
responsibility  for  last  week's 
attack. 


In  recent  years,  Britain  has 
also  been  accused  by  Tunisia. 
Algeria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Is- 
rael of  harbouring  alleged 
terrorists. 

They  have  pointed  out  that 
under  British  law  it  is  not  an 
offence  to  conspire  to  commit 
acts  of  terrorism  abroad.  Jack 
1 Straw,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  last  week  the  laws  would 
1 be  reviewed. 

Mr  Mubarak  yesterday  sig- 
nalled that  he  would  continue 
to  take  a hard  line  against  Is- 
lamic radicals.  Reacting  to 
suggestions  of  a possible  dia- 
logue, he  responded:  "What 
kind  of  dialogue?  It  will  be  a 
dialogue  between  the  blind 
and  the  dea£” 

The  Egyptian  leader  vowed 
that  an  attack  like  that  at 
Luxor  would  not  happen 
again  but  added:  “Terrorism 
is  an  international  phenome- 
non and  no  one  can  guarantee 
100  per  cent  safety  for 
everybody." 


For  a cheaper 
personal  loan 
you  can  bank  on 
Direct  Line. 

• Ite  “ Lhe  “WC  beIOW  “d  ” h°W  °Ur  P'rSOrol  lo“  «™P®s  asumt 

• As  you  can  see  a Direct  Line  loan  is  cheaper. 

. Interest  is  fixed  at  the  outset  and  will  not  vary  throughout  the  term  of  the  loan 

• We  can  give  you  an  instant  decision  on  loans  from  £1.000  to  £15,000. 

• No  security  or  deposit  requited. 

“ No  arrangement  tee  or  complicated  paper  work. 

• Call  us  now  for  a cheaper  persona]  loan. 


Review 


Joanna  Coles 


The  Ltofi  lung 

New  Amsterdam  Theatre. 

New  York 

SANDWICHED  between 
two  Disney  stores,  the 
New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  on  42nd  Street  has 
been  fabulously  renovated  by 
Disney  to  stage  the  Disney  mu- 
sical of  the  Disney  film  The 
Lion  King. 

Inside  the  theatre  is  a an- 
other store  where  you  can  pur- 
chase Disney  sweatshirts  or 
cuddly  lions.  Welcome  to  the 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to 

— y ro  mojy  ^ 9am  to  5pm  Saturday! 
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Magazine  Woman:  out  of  the  kitchen  and  into  the  bedroom 


Sex,  sex, 


and  a bit 


of  fashion 


on  the 


side 


How  do  you  win  female  readers? 
According  to  some,  the  answer 
is  to  talk  down  and  to  talk 
dirty.  Kamal  Ahmed  reports 


WE  HAVE  had 
new  man  and 
new  lad; 

yuppies,  bup- 
pies  and  din- 
kies.  Now  a new  species  Is 
stalking  society  — Magazine 
Woman. 

A report  by  the  Social  Af- 
fairs Unit,  published  today, 
accuses  women’s  magazines 
of  patronising  their  millions 
of  readers  with  a constant 
diet  of  sex,  fashion,  and 
articles  on  the  intricacies  of 
getting  into  or  out  of  serious 
relationships. 

It  says  that  publishers  are 
out  of  touch  with  their  read- 
ers, and  think  them  “selfish, 
superficial  and  obsessed  with 
sex”. 

They  are  lazy,  incompetent 
live  in  a value-free  world,  and 
like  to  treat  tragedies  as 
entertainment 
Criticising  publications 
such  as  Cosmopolitan,  Marie 
Claire.  Ell*  and  Tatler,  the 
report  by  the  right-of-centre 
think  tank  says  that  instead 
of  empowering  women  with  a 
positive  image  of  themselves,  - 
the  magazines  actually  create 
an  unflattering,  demeaning 
picture. 

“Magazine  Woman  has  es- 
caped from  the  kitchen  only 
to  get  as  far  as  the  bedroom," 

said  Kenneth  Minogue,  for- 
mer professor  of  political 
science  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  who  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  report 
•‘The  likely  response  to 
these  magazines  would  be  as- 
tonishment at  the  extent  to 
which  sex  is  king.  My  impres- 
sion is  of  bittiness  and 
triviality.” 

The  report,  which  studied 
U of  the  leading  women's 
magazines,  said  that  they 
rarely  dealt  with  serious 


issues,  such  as  politics  or 
bringing  up  children,  and 
that  they  painted  a picture  of 
women  as  rude  and  vulgar 
louts. 

“Magazine  Woman  will 
leave  her  husband  or  partner 
if  she  takes  the  slightest  fancy 
to  another  man.”  the  report 
says. 

“Men.  for  her,  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  sex  objects,  to  be 
alternately  hankered  over,  de- 
sired, scorned  or  ridiculed. 

“In  short,  she  is  as  crude, 
offensive  and  unpleasant  as 
the  most  obnoxious  of  menu’ 

The  women's  magazine 
market  is  huge  and  expand- 
ing. More  than  3.7  minion 


people  buy  the  magazines  the 
report  analysed  every  month, 
and  it  Is  likely  that  at  least 
double  that  number  read 
them. 

Traditional  titles  such  as 
Woman  and  Woman’s  Own 
were  joined  In  the  1980s  by  a 
plethora  of  magazines  aimed 
at  younger,  affluent  women 
with  careers  and  short-term 
relationships  to  juggle. 

The  report  splits  women’s 
magazines^into  different 
groups.  Readers  of  magazines 
such  as  Bella  and  Prima  tend 
to  be  In  stable  relationships 
or  married  and  have  tradi- 
tional values. 

Magazines  such  as  Tatler  or 
the  Indy  had  little  sexual  con- 
tent but  the  former  was  criti- 
cised for  a cult  of  celebrity 
that  was  described  as 
“obsequious”. 

Most  of  the  criticism  was 
reserved  for  magazines  such 
as  Kile.  Cosmopolitan  and 
Company,  which  were  said  to 
contain  the  ‘“full  range  of  sex, 
trivia,  and  self-indulgence”. 

Lynette  Burrows,  the 
writer  and  broadcaster  and 
co-author  of  the  report  said; 


Clinton  tries 
to  steady 
Asia  crisis 


Murphy  hi  London, 

Mark  Tran  In  Mem  York  and 
Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo 


A MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

Gorgeous  pictures 
of  Britain's  12  mn^t 


Some  of  the  magazines  which  a think  tank  has  accused  of  giving  women  a demeaning  image  of  themselves 


“Company  seems  to  have  de- 
cided to  attract  a young  audi- 
ence. 

“The  solution  is  to  talk 
down  to  them  and  talk  dirty.” 

Magazine  publishers  have 
tried  to  broaden  the  women's 
market  Frank,  which  styled 
Itself  as  a new  type  of 
women's  magazine  and  car- 
ries features  on  politics  and 
finance,  was  launched  earlier 
this  year. 

“The  problem  Is  that 


women's  magazines  are  so 
predictable."  said  Rowan 
MacKinnon,  aged  29,  who  has 
worked  for  Private  Eye  and 
GQ,  and  is  launch  editor  of  a 
new  erotic  magazine  for  older 
men,  the  Erotic  Print  Review. 

She  added-  "They  tend  to  be 
patronising  and  now  look 
very  old  fashioned.  1 wouldn't 
want  to  be  seen  reading  one 
on  the  train.” 

She  said  that  they  needed  to 
have  a greater  variety  of  fea- 


tures and  should  experiment 
with  putting  men  on  the  front 
cover  rather  than  the  more 
predictable  female  model. 

Magazine  editors  hit  back 
against  the  report,  saying 
that  the  publications  were 
very  popular. 

“We  are  only  talking  to  a 
specific  type  of  woman.”  said 
Mandi  Norwood,  editor  of 
Cosmopolitan.  “The  28-  to  29- 
y ear-old  who  is  single,  intelli- 
gent and  affluent 


“No,  we  do  not  talk  about 
being  married  or  having  chil- 
dren, just  as  we  wouldn't  talk 
about  being  dead  or 
gardening. 

“I  would  like  to  get  those 
academics  that  wrote  the 
report  and  rub  their  noses  in 
the  piles  of  correspondence 
we  get  about  how  helpful  and 
enjoyable  the  magazine  is." 


Sax-mad,  silly  and  selfish, 
G2,  page  10 


The  stuff  that  sells 


Cosmopolitan 
Price:  £2.20 
Circulation:  441,536 


Favourite  subjects:  sex 
(Answers  To  The  Ques- 
tions You  Bare  Not  Ask), 
feshion  (Brit  Hot — 28 
pages  of  non-stop  shop- 
ping) and  men  (Man  Hunt1 
Where  the  sharp,  smart, 
sexiest  men  are.) 

Do  say:  Bight  pages  on 
“brown  is  the  new  black” 
is  under-playing  it 
Don’t  say:  Why  not  get 
Ben  Pimlott  to  write  it? 
The  report  says:  “The 
typical  relationship,  as 
described  by  Cosmopoli- 
tan, is  almost  devoid  of 
anything  except  sex.” 


Marie  Claire 
Price:  £2.30 
Circulation:  435,000 


Favourite  subjects:  sex 
(Would  you  recognise  your 
lover’s  most  intimate 
parts?),  fashion  (120  party 
dresses  for  under  £100)  and 
crime  (A  mass  murderer 
lived  in  my  house) 

Do  say:  Calvin  Klein, 
Louis  Vuitton,  Christian 
Dior 

Don’t  say:  Marks  and 
Spencer,  Boots,  Next 
The  report  says:  “When 
Marie  Claire  started  it 
contained  notably  little 
sex.  It  has  obviously  had 
to  increase  the  input  to 
compete." 


IP  I 


Tatler 
Price:  £2.60 
Circulation:  89,000 


Favourite  subjects: 
those  on  the  social  A list 
the  astonishingly  rich, 
the  titled,  gymkhanas, 
public  schools,  girls 
called  Sophie  and  Lucy. 
Do  say:  Meet  you  down- 
stairs at  Momo. 

Don’t  say:  Where? 

The  report  says:  “Very 
much  up-market  by  com- 
parison. Even  half-clad 
Anna  Friel  looks  classy.” 


President  Clinton 
last  night  met  leaders 
from  18  Pacific  Rim 
countries  in  a bid  to 
find  a solution  to  the  global 
turmoil  created  by  Japan's 
biggest  financial  crisis  since 
the  second  world  war. 

The  annual  gathering  of 
the  Asia  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  forum  in  Van- 
couver was  opening  as  Ja- 
pan’s fourth  largest  financial 
trading  house.  Yamaichi, 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse, and  comes  after  weeks 
of  upheaval  across  all  the 
major  Far  Eastern  financial 
markets.  Stock  markets  have 
plunged  as  countries  stretch- 
ing from  Thailand  to  South 
Korea  have  been  forced  to 
devalue  their  currencies. 

In  Vancouver,  a US  presi- 
dential aide  indicated  that 
President  Clinton  would  be 
seeking  undertakings  that 
the  principles  of  free  trade 
would  be  adhered  to  by  Pa- 
cific Rim  countries,  urging 
“the  strengthening  and  sta- 
bilisation of  the  financial 
markets  in  the  region  so  that 
their  economies  and  ours 
stay  on  the  right  track”. 

President  Clinton  last 
night  declared:  “This  Is  a 
time  for  confidence  in  Asia." 

This  theme  was  echoed  by 
the  Canadian  prime  minis- 
ter. Jean  Chretien,  who 
warned  that  turning  back 
towards  the  old  days  of  eco- 
nomic protectionism  would 
risk  “stagnation,  economic 
recession,  fewer  jobs  and 
lower  standards  for  all". 

Their  approach  reflects 
growing  concern  that  the  lat- 
est crisis  in  Asia,  hitting 
South  Korea  as  well  as 
Japan,  could  have  wider  im- 
plications for  the  global 


economy  than  earlier  prob- 
lems in  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indonesia  had 
suggested. 

The  Yamaichi  crisis  has 
been  triggered  by  the  Tokyo 
authorities’  admission  that 
Yamaichi,  one  of  the  world's 
top  10  investment  houses, 
hid  more  than  £1  billion  In 
suspect  loans  made  to  pre- 
ferred customers  through 
the  off-shore  financial  haven 
of  Cayman  — a practice 
known  as  tobashi  in  Japan. 

The  firm  is  thought  to 
have  total  liabilities  of  £14' 
billion,  and  although  the 
Bank  of  Japan  pledged  at  the 
weekend  to  protect  custom- 
ers and  oversee  an  orderly 
closure  of  this  1 00 -year- old 
institution,  there  are  wide- 
spread fears  that  Yamaichi's 
collapse  will  see  a string  of 
failure's  across  the  Japanese 
financial  system.  It  is  widely 
believed  in  Tokyo  that 
scores  of  tobashi  scandals 
are  waiting  to  be  discovered. 

Already  this  month  in 
Tokyo,  the  country’s  tenth 
largest  bank.  Hokkaido  Ta- 
kushoku,  and  also  a large 
stockbroker,  Sanyo  Securi- 
ties, have  collapsed. 

There  are  widespread  wor- 
ries that  the  world's  major 
financial  markets  — New 
York  in  particular  — could 
see  a wave  of  selling  by  Japa- 
nese banks  and  investors 
being  encouraged  to  repatri- 
ate funds  to  prop  up  the  do- 
mestic financial  system. 

It  Is  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  twu-thlrds  of  US 
government  debt  is  owned 
by  big  Japanese  Investors, 
including  the  major  banks. 

The  precarious  state  of  the 
Japanese  banking  and  brok- 
ing community  has  been 
heightened  by  falling  share 
prices  in  Tokyo. 


Leader  comment  poga  8; 
Spreading  crisis,  page  11 


Hutchence  death 
mystery  deepens 


Owen  Bowcott 


ETECTIVES  in  Sydney 
yesterday  ruled  out 
auto-erotic  sex  games 
as  the  cause  of  rock  star 
Michael  Hutchence’s  death 
but  said  they  were  awaiting 
toxicology  tests  to  determine 
whether  he  had  taken  drugs 
or  alcohol. 

As  the  INXS  lead  singer's 
distraught  British  fiancee. 
Paula  Yates,  flew  to  Australia 
with  their  16-month-old 
daughter.  Heavenly  Htraani 
Tiger  Lily,  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding his  apparent  sui- 
cide deepened. 

Hutchence,  it  emerged,  was 
still  alive  at  around  9am 
(local  time)  on  Saturday 
morning,  having  telephoned  a 
woman  friend  nearby.  She 
went  to  the  exclusive  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  the  harbour- 
side  suburb  of  Double  Bay. 
But  her  knock  was  not 
answered  so  she  pushed  a 
note  under  the  door  and  left. 

Shortly  before  noon,  a maid 
found  Hutchence,  who  was  37, 
reportedly  naked,  in  bis  suite. 
A leather  belt  was  knotted  to 
the  self-closing  device  at  the 
top  of  the  door. 

No  suicide  note  had  been 
left  but  empty  alcohol  bottles 
and  as  many  as  five  different 
prescription  medicines  were 
discovered  in  the  room,  in- 
cluding the  anti-depressant 
Prozac.  No  illegal  drugs  were 
removed  by  police. 

While  officers  were  examin- 
ing the  room,  according  to  the 
Syndey  Morning  Herald.  Ms 
Yates  rang  the  hotel  from 


London  unaware  that  he  was 
dead.  She  was  told  later  via  a 
friend  in  London. 

The  evening  before  he  died, 
Hutchence  had  appeared  rela- 
tively relaxed  despite  the 
strain  of  protracted  legal  pro- 
ceedings between  Ms  Yates 
and  her  ex-husband  Bob  Gel- 
dof  over  the  custody  of  their 
three  children. 

At  7.30pm,  after  a day 
rehearsing  with  other  mem- 
bers of  INXS  for  their  20th  an- 
niversary tour.  Hutchence 
had  met  his  father,  Kel,  and 
stepmother  for  a meal  at  the 
Flavour  of  India  restaurant  in 
Sydney. 

Later  he  returned  to  the 
Ritz-Carlton  and  had  cham- 
pagne, cocktails  and  beer  in 
his  room  with  an  actress, 
Kym  Wilson,  and  her  partner, 
Christopher  Stolley.  The  cou- 
ple left  around  2am.  Officers 
were  also  looking  for  two  un- 
identified women  seen  with 
him  at  the  hotel's  bar  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

Reports  that  he  had  left  a 
bundle  of  letters  with  his  so- 
licitor several  months  ago  in 
case  he  suffered  a violent 
death  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Australia  received  the  news 
with  incredulity.  Grieving 
fans  gathered  outside  the 
hotel,  bearing  candles  and 
cards.  “Once  again  the  un- 
timely death  of  a rock  star 
has  posed  questions  for  more 
complex  and  emotional  than 
anything  he  wrote  about” 
commented  the  Sydney  Morn- 
ing Herald. 


Obituaries,  page  10 
02  Cover  story 
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4 BRITAIN 

Future’s 
brighter 
for  the 
Loved 
One 


KateBwWge  

Fr.TP.fnp  urn  stands,  oil 
paintings  with  secret 
ash  panels,  purple 
hearses  and  satin-covered 
coffins  could  be  the  way  to 
future  life. 

From  embalming  to 
books  of  condolence,  every 
facet  of  the  death  trade  was 
represented  at  the  interna- 
tional exhibition  for  the  fu- 
neral trades  last  week  in 
Paris.  The  bizarre  bazaar 
provided  a preview  of  the 
changing  face  of  death,  an 
Important  shop  window  on 
a market  with  a turnover  of 
15  billion  francs  <£1.6 
billion)  in  Prance  alone. 

Tom  Dawson  of  Oddlings, 
one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  stone  memorials 
In  Britain,  said;  'This  exhi- 
bition - - - gives  you  a 
chance  to  see  the  bigger 
and  better  ways  the  Euro- 
peans handle  memorials 
ami  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  funerals.  One  of 


Changing  face  of  death. . . A carved  mahogany  housing  for  ashes  at  for  the  drawing  room  (left)  and,  above,  the  variety  of  nrns  on  offer 


the  reasons  we're  here  Is  to 
look  at  burial  vaults  be- 
cause with  land  shortage 
for  burial  a real  problem  in 
the  UK,  the  future  has  to  be 
about  multiple  use  of 
burial  sites." 

The  Charter  for  the  Be- 
reaved launched  in  Britain 
last  year  has  focused  the  in- 
dustry's attention  ou  cus- 
tomer choice.  Demystified, 


death  is  becoming  a market 
like  any  other,  in  a new 
open  climate  of  competi- 
tion. a normally  change-re- 
sistant trade  Is  responding 
with  a greatly  increased 
range  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  death. 

Kingsley  Amis  was  scat- 
tered by  his  wife  as  garden 
fertiliser  but  in  the  ftrture 
if  Memosteh  a Belgian  com- 


pany, is  to  be  believed,  cre- 
ative ways  with  cremated 
remains  will  include  stow- 
ing foam  in  a specially  de- 
signed flip  top  tpaW  column 
which  doubles  as  a flower 
pedestal  to  stand  in  the 
drawingroom. 

Pictures  of  lakes  and 
mountains  with  concealed 
compartments  for  storing 
ashes  so  that  yon  can  hang 


foe  deceased  on  the  wall  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

The  consensus  among 
British  visitors  was  that 
many  of  the  ideas  — such  as 
ftrfHits  with  marshmallow 
pjnk  ruffles  inside 

and  out  — were  a little  too 
much  for  the  home  market. 

Jeremy  Greaves  of  the 
Memorial . Advisory 
Bureau,  who  led  a delega- 


Every  month,  a Premium  Bond 
holder  WINS  a Million  pounds. 
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The  facts  about  Premium  Bonds  are 
pretty  incredible. 

For  instance,  44  people  have  become 
millionaires  since  the  introduction  of  the  £1  million 
monthly  jackpot. 

Not  only  that,  but  this  month  nearly  half  a 
million  winners  shared  over  £37  million  in  prizes  - 
and  that’s  tax-free. 

Of  course,  the  more  you’ve  got,  the  more 
chances  you  have  of  winning. 

The  minimum  investment  is  £100  and  the 
maximum  is  £20,000. 

Over  a period  of  time,  anyone  with  a 
maximum  holding  can  hope  to  win  an  average  of 
13  PRIZES  A YEAR. 

And  what’s  more,  you  can  get  your  money 
back  whenever  you  want. 

Imagine  an  opportunity  where,  when  you  win 
you  could  win  big,  and  when  you  don’t  your 
investment  is  always  safe. 

Incredible. 

Get  your  application  in  by  30  November  to  make 
sure  your  Ronds  are  in  the  incredible  January  draw. 
You  can  use  the  coupon  or  buy  at  your  post  office. 


Plasm  send  tM»  form  end  your  cheque  to: 
National  Savings,  Premium  Bonds 
Freepost  BJ  2002,  Blackpool,  fys  9XR. 

If  you  prefer,  use  a first  dess  stamp  for  rapid  deSvery. 
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Labour’s 

new  donor 
on  another 
planet 

.omr  fnr  £67 


—ROBERT 


public  Blau* 

I*011  market  crash, 

Se  he’d  written 

Earl,  contract 

n toil-  hlTPSete  a niM.cnirama. 


ruthless  opportune  — fractious  

S&taaratt 


don  of  English  and  Scottish 
funeral  directors  and  ma- 
sons, said:  “A  new  colt  of 
remembrance  Is  gathering 
momentum  we  can  expect 
more  personal  memorial- 
isation  reflecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  deceased." 

Even  if  there  Isn’t  life 
after  death  there  la  pres- 
sure to  keep  op  with  foe 
Joneses’  bones. 


His  friends  and  business  pals  JJJJjJj:  jneastuama,  taher- 
are  stars  so  big  they  barely  Earl’s  employ™^***  J'®11" 
^soniamesTAme.S3d-  did5?tl*e  itThg 

vaster.  Bruce  and  Demi.  ibuabt  long  ai^  hard  to  resist 

Educated  at  Surrey  mj £100  million  on 
sity.  he  lives  in  .2*5? J?  top  ofS  £30  a^aioa  *** 
superstar  style,  foes  by  pri  trousered. 

vat^Jet  with  h« most  cmwadi 


ViiLC  JCl  , J 

trainer  arid  is  thinking  ™ 

buying  a mountain  to  ski  on. 

Naturally,  he  used  to_  pve 
money  to  the  Conservatives. 

_ET  2 ..  i.  -11  ito  re  fFhorr 
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d^of  all  is  small  fry 

Sdards.  It  invdvesPeb- 
Mn  a small  British  restau- 

can,  a cham 


money  to  the  Con^rvatrv^-  can,  ^Zany  whose  shares 

SSSF?» 

ter  business  partners  and 

public  scraps  over  money-  Rising.  In  Marcn 

But  with  an  instinct  for  f . gg^n  an  affectionate  Sun- 
media  management  that  of  1093,  prtrffle,  Earl 

could  out-spin  Peter  Mandel-  ^JL^S^lanSto  sell  his 
son,  Earl  has  achieved  fabit  to  a 

r™.  flu  arwi  ” for  shares. 


J,IW  JUW  ■ _ p, 

alone,  a force  for  foe  good, 
raved  Boris  Johnson  in  the 


for  shares.  . 

Quite  properly,  since  such 
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raved  Boris  Johnson  in  toe  rtTcompa- 

naiiv  Tfilperaoh  this  summer  news  might  aneci  tne  wmipa 

nys  siu« :prl»  1»  ■“<! 

iames  with  his  new  Labour 


frtwids 

Karl’s  mother  was  a dancer- 


IVVGOl  ■ - 

But  a front  page  scoop  in 
the  very  same  newspaper 
, L_-n;.n4in  Hut  Inr-fev 


Karl’s  mother  was  a oancer-  me  - 

turned-shopkeeper  who  guessed  hifoianfly  foe  limg 
tauAt  him  to  sell.  His  father,  company  was  Petoo-  The 
a 50s  crooner,  had  Leslie  shares  soon  topped  Breach 
Grade  for  an  agent,  and  foe  ^wbenPehc»n 
young  Robert  quickly  learned  Whitbread  last  year  Ear 

toe^oe  of  contacted  made  a quick  n6mfflion. 

. _ TW.-C  nf  BTflUTtVl  iBflrA  Also 


vrt  1 1 in  m, 

Joe  Lewis,  the  even  richer  

and  more  secretive  British  behina  tne  staggering  wm 
bfflionaireorile,  backed  Eaii  of  Planet  Hollywood  s sale  or 
when  he  ran  medieval  ban-  shares  to  foe  public  last  year, 

. * ■ **  a. » Crtyl  Tiic  rnmT.hlli  1077- 


afoUC  a 4U4W1  — — 

Dreams  of  growth  were  also 
behind  the  staggering  success 


qnets  for  busloads  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  in  foe  70s. 

Earl  took  potential  inves- 
tors to  watch  the  money  pour- 
ing in.  They  might  sniff  at  the 
Cockney  Inn  and.  foe  Beef- 
eater but  they*  coaid  smell 
money.  .“We  were  mesmer- 
ised," one  said. 


giving  Earl  his  semi-billion- 
aire status.  With  dazzling  ce- 
lebrities. and  share  certifi- 
cates being  touted  . as 
souvenirs,  on  day  one  foe 
company  was  valued  at  a 
ridiculous  $2-8  billion  (about 
£1.65  billion}.  Thai  was  91 
•Httias  what  it  had  earned  in 


sea,  one  saicu  nmes  wuai  it 

Eari  sold  out  of  his  first  I the  previous  year. 


The  staggering  success  that  made  Earl  a semi-billionaire 
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Victim  of  rape,  1 3, 
sparks  new  Irish 
abortion  crisis 


John  Muffin 

Ireland  Correspondent 


There  is  cung-fiim  for 
windows;  orange  peel 
and  bread  in  the  mud 
on  the  caravan  floor. 
There  is  no  running  water  or 
electricity,  but  this  is  home  to 
two  adults  and  11  children. 

Missing  from  the  mobile 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  Dub- 
lin is  a 12th  child,  a girl,  aged 
13.  She  was  raped  more  than 
two  months  ago,  and  taken 
into  the  care  of  the  Eastern 
Health  Board.  Now  she  is  at 
the  centre  of  Ireland’s  latest 
abortion  crisis. 

Tomorrow  the  girl's 
parents  go  to  the  High  Court 
in  Dublin  to  ask  it  to  overturn 
an  earlier  ruling  that  their 
daughter  can  travel  abroad 
for  a termination. 

Until  five  days  ago,  the 
parents  supported  her  quest 
for  an  abortion.  Then.  Ire- 
land’s hardline  anti-abortion- 
ists entered  the  controversy, 
and  now  parents  and  daugh- 
ter are  at  loggerheads. 

David  Andrews,  Ireland’s 
foreign  affairs  minister,  yes- 
terday conceded  the  case  was 
“embarrassing  and  unaccept- 
able”. He  indicated  that  the 
government  would  move  to 
clarity  Ireland's  muddy  law 
on  abortion,  without  indicat- 
ing which  way  It  would  Jump. 

There  are  echos  with  Ire- 
land’s infamous  X case,  when 
a 14-year -old  girl  was  raped 
and.  with  the  support  of  her 
parents,  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
England  for  a termination.  It 
ruled  that  pregnancy  was  a 
danger  to  the  girl’s  health,  be- 
cause she  was  suicidal.  After 


rater  inspects  the  wares  at  the  new  British  Library  reading  room  at  St  Pancras,  London,  which  opens  to  the  public  today  photograph,  martin  Godwin 


winning  her  legal  battle,  the 
girl  suffered  a miscarriage. 

A referendum  followed. 
Two  dements  were  passed, 
allowing  a woman  the  right  to 
information  about  abortion 

services  abroad,  and  allowing 
her  to  leave  the  country  for  a 
termination.  But  the  third 
issue  put  to  the  electorate  — 
to  enshrine  the  X ruling  Into 
law  — failed. 

Since  then,  at  least  127 
under-15s  have  gone  to  Brit- 
ain to  have  legal  abortions, 
according  to  British  govern- 
ment statistics.  Because  of  the 
split  referendum  result,  each 
was  open  to  a legal  challenge 
in  the  Irish  courts.  None  ever 
was. 

Until  a 13-year-old  girl  was 
allegedly  raped  as  she  was 
driven  home  by  a family 


friend  in  August.  Whereas  X 
was  from  a middle-class  back- 
ground, X2  — as  she  hqq  inev- 
itably been  dubbed  — is  a 
member  of  the  travelling  com- 
munity. X's  family  and  the 
police  went  to  some  lengths  to 
protect  her  identity:  the  girl’s 
family  is  widely  known. 

The  legal  problem  then  was 
that  the  family  had  agreed 
she  go  into  care.  Whereas  the 
girl’s  parents  could  legally 
seek  an  abortion  abroad  for 
their  child,  it  is  more  compli- 
cated where  a state  body  is 
involved.  So  the  health  board 
was  willing  to  release  the  girl 
from  its  care. 

The  girl’s  father  now  says: 
“We  want  to  bring  the  baby 
up  as  our  own.””  A man  ap- 
peared in  court  on  Saturday 
charged  with  the  assault. 


Writers  forget  old  dome 
and  savour  new  efficiency 


The  man  accused  in  the  X2  case  (left)  is  driven  away  Grom  a 
Dublin  court  on  Saturday  photograph:  derek  spiers 


JofmEzard 


THE  writer  Kathy  Lette 
yesterday  christened 
the  British  library's 
reading  room,  which  opens 
today,  by  giving  It  a signed 
" copy  of  her  work  Foetal  At- 
traction Love  Sucks. 

In  an  inscription  on  the 
title  page  she  explained 
that  her  aim  was  to  “put 
the  ctit  Into  Lit”.  Some  of 
the  other  early  gifts  from 
authors  also  fell  short  of 
representing  the  full  span 
of  scholarly  endeavour. 

Jilly  Cooper's  Mongrel 
Magic  was  joined  on  the 
shelves  by  Barbara  Cart- 
land’s  Love  at  the  Helm  and 
Andrew  Morton's  Diana; 
Her  True  Story. 

But,  more  weightily, 
there  were  also  Tony 
Benn’s  Diaries  and  Lady 
Antonia  Fraser's  Crom- 
well; Our  Chief  of  Men.  It 
was  inscribed  “in  honour 
of  the  New  Model  Army”. 

She  meant  the  staff  who 
have  revolutionised  the 
reading  room  by  moving  it 


Grom  its  140-year-old  dome 
at  the  British  Museum  to 
premises  at  St  Pancras. 

Her  tribute  meant  that 
scholars  who  fought  so 
hard  to  save  the  old  room 
have  begun  to  accept  the 
new  one^  warts  and  alL 

That  was  broadly  con- 
firmed by  the  40  authors  in- 
vited yesterday  to  view  the 
room,  donate  their  books 
and  christen  it  with  cham- 
pagne. Mr  Morton  said: 
“There’s  nothing  here 
worth  stealing  and  it 
doesn’t  yet  have  that  li- 
brary smelL” 

The  horror  story  author 
i James  Herbert  was  im- 
pressed. “The  exterior  is 
awfhl.  like  a barracks,”  he 
said.  “But  inside  Fm  sure 
they  are  going  to  do  a great 
Job.” 

The  biographer  Michael 
Holroyd,  who  used  the  old 
room  for  30  years,  said:  “I 
think  It's  going  to  be 
friendly  and  efficient. 
People  foil  in  love  with  that 
great  dome  in  the  old  place 
because  of  the  hours  they 
had  to  spend  staring  at  it 


while  waiting  for  books. 
Productivity  will  go  up”. 

The  novelist  David  Lodge 
found  it  “pleasing  and  un- 
fnssy”  but  disliked  the  loss 
of  partitions  between  rows 
of  desks.  “Instead  of  look- 
ing at  leather  and  having  a 
think,  you  find  yourself 
looking  straight  at  the  per- 
son opposite,”  he  said. 

Tony  Benn  — a total  con- 
vert — attacked  Prince 
Charles  for  comparing  the 
library’s  exterior  to  a col- 
lection  of  sheds.  *Tf  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  in 
charge,  we'd  have  had  a 
thatched  cottage  in  Wind- 
sor,” he  said. 

Lady  Antonia,  a cham- 
pion of  the  old  library,  also 
mourned  the  loss  of  parti- 
Hons.  “But  if  you  keep 
making  comparisons  you 
will  drive  yourself  mad.  1 
shall  try  not  to.” 

Her  husband,  the  play- 
wright Harold  Pinter,  said; 
“1  think  it’s  beantifnl;  very 
nice.  It’s  all  remarkably 
cosy.  1 could  work  here  but 
I never  do.  I work  at 
home”. 
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Hitler,  with  Eva  Braun  and  her  niece,  promotes  his  image 
as  daddy  of  the  nation  in  his  Bavarian  mountain  haven 


Ian  Traynor  in  Berchtesgaden 
reports  on  Bavaria’s  plans  for 
the  former  Nazi  retreat,  which 
have  caused  a wave  of  protests 


The  "Eagle's  Nest’,  part  of  the  complex  of  chalets  and  hunkers  on  the  Obersalzberg,  where  the  Nazi  leader  received  Chamberlain  and  Stalin  photogwaph:  frank  epooner  pictures 


Storm  breaks  over  Hitler’s  eyrie 


POCKETING  his 
spooky  souvenir 
postcards  of  what 
was  once  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's ideal  home. 
Torsten  surveys  the  remains 
of  the  alpine  chalets  and 
bunkers  across  the  mountain 
and  finds  his  own  answer  to  a 
very  German  dilemma. 

“They  should  leave  the  lot 
as  it  is,  just  as  it  is,”  he  says. 
“It's  historic,  isn't  it?  And  it’s 
our  history." 

Torsten,  aged  23,  and  his 
mate,  Uwe,  aged  32.  are  on  a 
four-hour  trip  from  their  na- 
tive Nuremberg,  scene  of  Hit- 
ler’s vast  Nazi  party  rallies 
and  the  1945  war-crimes 
trials,  to  the  6,00011  Obersalz- 
berg. where  Hitler  had  his  al- 
pine retreat. 


It  was  here,  on  a summit  al- 
ternately wreathed  in  mist 
and  affording  spectacular 
views  of  the  Salzburg  area, 
that  Hitler  entertained, 
charmed,  bullied  and  hood- 
winked world  leaders,  while 
the  propaganda  Alma  shot  at 
the  mountain  idyll  presented 
him  as  the  doting  daddy  of  the 
nation. 

And  it  is  here  that  Torsten 
and  Uwe  have  come,  for  the 
third  time,  to  revere  the  mem- 
ory. They  seem  unlikely  Nazi 
sympathisers.  Uwe  shuffling 
anti  mild-mannered,  Torsten 
with  his  long  hair  tied  back  in 
a pony  tail. 

But  they  are  angry  at  the 
Bavarian  government's  plans 
‘“to  privatise"  the  erstwhile 
Nazi  fortress  and  redevelop  it 


as  a holiday  centre.  They  are 
contemptuous  of  Jewish  out- 
rage at  such  plans  (“they 
would  complain,  wouldn’t 
they”)  and  dismissive  of  local 
groups  who  want  the  Ober- 
salzberg turned  into  a memo- 
rial to  those  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust 

“Memorial."  said  Uwe.  “We 
don’t  need  that  rubbish.  And 
we  don't  need  ski  runs  and 
hotels  either.  Just  leave 
everything  as  it  is.” 

That  is  precisely  the  prob- 
lem for  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment In  Manich,  which  has 
inherited  responsibility  for 
the  neo-Nazi  shrine.  It  cannot 
be  left  as  it  is.  And  yet,  what- 
ever development  plans  are 
drawn  up  inevitably  Invite 
protest  foom  ah  sides. 


The  Obersalzberg  dilemma 
is  symptomatic  of  the  difficul- 
ties the  German  authorities 
face  every  time  they  try  to 
deal  with  the  physical  legacy 
of  the  Nazi  era:  witness  foe 
PR  disaster  in  the  1980s  of 
Helmut  Kohl  taking  Ronald 
Reagan  to  visit  SS  graves,  foe 
Interminable  indecision  over 
a proposed  Holocaust  memo- 
rial in  Berlin,  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a supermarket  on  what 
was  Ravensbrffck  concentra- 
tion camp,  me  only  certainty 
is  that  embarrassment  and 
controversy  are  guaranteed. 

So  it  is  with  the  Obersalz- 
berg, topped  by  Hitler’s  “Ea- 
gle’s Nest”. 

It  would  be  difficult  to 
understate  the  significance  of 
foe  site  to  the  history  of  foe 


Nazi  years.  It  was  here  that 
Hitler  received  Neville  Cham- 
berlain to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  seizure  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It  was  here  that  Hitler  told 
the  Austrian  leader  Kurt  von 
Schuschnlgg  that  he  was  an- 
nexing Austria.  It  was  here  in 
August  1939  that  he  received 
Joseph  Stalin’s  assent  to  the 
non-aggression  pact  which 
enabled  hi™  to  launch  the  in- 
vasion of  Poland  and  the 
second  world  war  a week 
later. 

The  sprawling  complex 
where  Hitler  spent  half  his 
time  in  foe  1930s  was  levelled 
by  American  bombers  In  1915. 
Buht  at  a cost  of  500  billion 
marks  (abont  £178.5  billion 
today)  in  the  1930s  after  the 


summary  eviction  of  local 
property  owners,  foe  fortress 
contained  an  SS  barracks  and 
a hotel  where  Nazi  officers 
paid  a mark  a night  to  be  near 
foe  leader.  There  were  chalets 
for  Hitler  and  Eva  Braun,  as 
well  as  for  Hermann  Gdrfng, 

Albert  Speer  and  Martin  Bor- 
maun,  and  a vast  network  of 
bunkers. 

Orman  democracy’s  dis- 
comfort in  dealing  with  foe 
ruins  was  relieved  by  the 
United  States,  which  used  the 
mountain  as  a recreation  cen- 
tre for  American  troops  and 
families. 

But  faced  with  a £12  million 
bill  for  the  upkeep  of  the  di- 
lapidated facilities,  foe  Amer- 
icans handed  it  back  to  the 
Bavarians  In  1995,  bequeath- 


ing ski  pistes  and  what  is  now 
the  Berchtesgaden  golf  club. 

The  government,  agonising 
quietly  over  the  valuable 
property,  invited  tenders  for 
investment  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  leisure  centres,  and 
authorised  a panel  of  experts 
to  come  up  with  a plan  deal- 
ing with  the  mountain’s 
history. 

No  announcement  has  been 
made  on  the  property  devel- 
opments, but  last  month  foe 
government  unveiled  a plan 
to  build  a “documentation 
centre”,  telling  foe  history  of 
the  mountain,  including  the 
Nazi  appropriation. 

The  scheme  alienated  al- 
most everyone.  Shimon  Sam- 
uels, director  of  the  Simon 
Wiesenfoal  Centre  in  Paris. 


denounced  it  as  a scandal,  a 
scheme  to  minimise  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Third  Reich. 

Protest  groups  in  Berchtes- 
gaden  demanded  a much  more 
prominent  Holocaust  memo- 
rial and  foe  extreme  right  is 
aghast  that  foe  relics  of  its 
idol’s  haven  are  being  sacri- 
ficed to  property  developers. 

The  museum  is  suposed  to 
be  ready  early  next  year,  but 
foe  lavishly  illustrated  guide- 
book does  not  contain  a single 
picture  of  Hitler  on  the  moun- 
tain, although  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  and 
films  available. 

The  woman  selling  Torsten 
his  postcards  says  they  get 
hardly  any  visitors.  There 
were,  in  fact,  about  300.000 
last  year. 


French  trial  to  highlight 
Islamic  terror  network 


Sweden  puts  the  Brits  on  a pedestal 

Barbour,  Mulberry,  Fortnum  and  Mason. 

Stephen  Weizman  in  Stockholm  on  the 
Swedes  who  are  proud  to  emulate  the  British 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


THE  TRIAL  in  Paris 
today  of  13  men  linked 
to  the  fatal  commuter- 
train  bombing  at  foe  city’s 
Saint-Michel  station  in  July 
1995  is  expected  to  shed  new 
light  on  the  tactics  of  Islamic 
terrorists  who  recruit  North 
African  youths  in  France. 

None  of  the  13  men  is 
accused  of  planting  the  bomb 
which  killed  seven  passen- 
gers on  foe  RER  train,  nor  of 
having  an  active  role  in  seven 
other  blasts  linked  to  Algeria 
In  France  in  1995.  But  each  of 
the  men,  who  range  In  age 
from  23  to  37,  Is  charged  with 
providing  logistical  support 
to  foe  bombers. 

The  three- week  trial,  which 
could  also  result  in  sentences 
in  absentia  on  25  other  men 
wanted  by  foe  French  police 
in  connection  with  foe  attacks, 
will  hear  details  of  an  Islamic 
terrorist  infrastructure  span- 
ning France.  Britain.  Canada 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

The  suspected  role  ofRachid 
Ramda,  who  Is  awaiting  ex- 
tradition from  Britain,  is  also 
likely  to  be  explained. 

The  men,  all  from  the  Lyon 


area,  were  arrested  after  a 
French  police  manhunt  ended 
with  foe  killing  of  Khaled  Bai- 
kal, aged  24,  whose  finger- 
prints had  been  found  on  an 
unexploded  bomb  on  the 
Paris-Lyon  high-speed  rail- 
way line  In  August  1995. 

The  accused  are  alleged  to 
have  been  part  of  a network 
which  transported  and  stock- 
piled arms,  bomb-making 
equipment  and  false  identity 
documents,  and  passed  on 
messages  for  terrorist  com- 
manders by  mobile  phone. 
Some  had  been  trained  in  Al- 
geria, Bosnia  or  Pakistan. 

Their  common  background 
is  the  housing  estates  around 
Lyon  where  young  men, 
mainly  born  in  France  of 
North  African  parents,  face 
continuing  integration  prob- 
lems, racism  and  25  per  cent 
unemployment.  The  court 
will  be  told  that  prayer  meet- 
ings, often  housed  in  under- 
ground garages,  are  used  for 
recruitment 

A key  figure,  charged  in  ab- 
sentia, is  named  as  Ali  Tou- 
chent  an  architecture  stu- 
dent He  is  alleged  to  have 
recruited  foe  majority  of  the 
defendants. 

Among  them  is  Safe  Bour- 


ada,  aged  27,  who  allegedly 
acted  as  the  group's  European 
messenger,  thanks  to  his 
French  passport.  He  Is 
accused  of  recruiting  Kelkal 
and  ordering  him  at  least 
twice  to  carry  arms  to  Algeria 

Thousands  of  people  have 
died  in  Algeria  since  1992, 
when  the  military  regime 
cancelled  the  elections  in 
which  the  fundamentalist  Is- 
lamic Salvation  Front  was 
winning  a landslide  victory. 

Many  Algerians  in  France 
believe  the  French  govern- 
ment had  a role  in  cancelling 
the  elections,  and  rtutm  that 
jt  contineues  to  provide  logis- 
tical support  to  the  military 
regime. 

It  is  widely  believed  in  this 
community  that  at  least  some 
of  the  attacks  in  Algeria  as- 
cribed to  Muslim  fundamen- 
talists are  carried  out  with 
the  tacit  support  of  the 
regime,  to  vilify  foe  Islamists. 

Against  that  background, 
Mr  Bourada  and  some  of  foe  12 
others  who  will  appear  at  the 
Paris  law  courts  from  today 
are  expected  to  be  offered  foe 
rare  judicial  privfledge  of  le 
repentir  (repentance),  which 
could  result  in  reduced  or  sus- 
pended sentences. 


Security  net 
puts  privacy 
in  jeopardy, 
jurists  warn 


Richard  Novton-Tayfor 


European  union  plans 
to  promote  closer  co-oper- 
ation between  national  secu- 
rity and  intelligence  agencies 
will  open  the  way  to  “exten- 
sive and  increasing  surveil- 
lance of  individuals”,  a lead- 
ing legal  rights  group  has 
warned. 

The  plans  form  foe  basis  of 
a Convention  on  Mutual  As- 
sistance in  Criminal  Matters, 
drawn  up  by  EU  governments. 

The  warning  comes  from 
Justice,  foe  British  section  of 
the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists,  in  evidence  to 
the  House  of  Lords  Select 
Committee  on  the  European 
Communities. 

It  points  out  that  foe  ELFs 
Amsterdam  Treaty  states  that 
only  half  the  countries  in- 
volved need  ratify  inter-gov- 
ernmental conventions  before 
they  come  into  effect 
“This  effectively  removes 
any  remaining  possibility  of  a 
national  parliament  amend- 
ing or  blocking  [their]  entry 
into  force,”  Justice  says. 

The  proposals  undermine 
existing  legal  safeguards,  it 
adds. 


ON  THE  lavatory  wall 
In  the  press  centre  at 
the  Swedish  foreign 
ministry  in  Stockholm  is  a 
notice  illustrated  with  a 
picture  of  a British  City 
gent  with  bowler  hat  and 
rolled  umbrella  advising 
visitors  of  the  proper  way 
to  use  the  facilities. 

True  gentlemen  of  the 
press  are  told  to  relieve 
themselves  against  the  side 
of  the  bowl  rather  than  di- 
rectly into  the  water,  so  as 
not  to  make  a noise  that 
ought  offend  the  sensibil- 
ities of  passers-by. 

A joke,  but  like  all  good 
humour  it  contains  a core  of 
truth.  The  fee t is  that  many 
Swedes  really  do  admire 
and  aspire  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  Britishness, 
an  idealised  concept  of  per- 
fect manners,  wry  humour, 
understated  but  elegant 
dressing,  classic  design  and 
quality  workmanship. 

Walk  the  more  fashion- 
able streets  of  Stockholm 
and  you  will  find  shops 
specialising  in  English  fur- 
niture and  antiques,  win- 


dows displaying  Barbour 
and  Burberry  coats,  and  a 
branch  ofLanra  Ashley. 

The  Oliver  Twist,  one  of 
dozens  of  British-style  pubs 
in  Stockholm,  serves  real 
ale  and  fish  and  chips  in  a 
passably  authentic  setting, 
but  it  is  no  watering  hole 
for  the  homesick  sons  and 
daughters  of  Albion.  Any 
midweek  evening  it  Is 
packed  with  Swedes.  Not  a 
Brit  in  the  place. 

Next  door.  The  English 
Shop  sells  tea  and  Fortnum 
and  Mason  marmalade  to  a 
growing  Swedish  clientele 
which  the  staff  say  Is  catch- 
ing up  in  volume  with  the 
core  expatriate  trade. 

“The  Swedes  buy  tea,  bis- 
cuits, sweets.  They’re  not 
so  interested  in  the  steak 
and  kidney  pies.”  an  assis- 
tant said. 

Mulberry  moves  more 
goods  per  capita  in  Sweden 
than,  anywhere  else  in 
Bnrope,  reflecting  not  only 
the  local  popularity  of  the 
products  themselves  but 
also  the  English  image 
associated  with  them,  says 


the  company’s  publicist, 
Christina  Matsgaard. 

“London  is  now  very  high 
fashion  here  in  Sweden." 

After  the  conspicnons 
consumption  of  the  1980s. 
she  said.  Swedes  were  now 
looking  for  low-key  posses- 
sions and  ones  likely  to 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

“I  think  that  British  prod- 
ucts are  a little  bit  sophisti- 
cated, not  showing  off.  tra- 
ditional and  standing  for 
something  valuable." 

But  the  Swedish  admira- 


It  hints  at  a fear 
that  they  may  not 
quite  know  how  to 
behave  correctly  in 

the  outside  world 


tion  for  things  British  is 
more  than  a passing  fad, 
and  is  not  limited  to  mate- 
rial goods.  It  extends  to  an 
admiration  for  the  British 
people  themselves,  and 
their  way  of  doing  things.  It 
hints  at  a slight  anxiety 
that  the  Swedes  may  not 
know  how  to  behave  abso- 
lutely correctly  in  the  out- 
side world,  and  to  be  on  the 


safe  side  had  better  do  as 
the  Brits  do. 

Open  the  telephone  book 
and  in  the  business  section, 
next  to  a conversion  table 
for  British  weights  and 
measures,  is  a diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  a Wind- 
sor knot,  presumably  for 
face-to-face  encounters 
rather  than  telephone  calls. 

The  English  broadcaster 
Sarah  Roxstroem,  a vet- 
eran Stockholm  resident, 
believes  that  the  somewhat 
stand-offish  Swedes  see 
Britons  as  a warmer  ver- 
sion of  themselves. 

“I  think  that  Brits  behave 
in  foe  way  that  Swedes 
would  like  to,"  she  says. 
“Understated,  with  a certain 
shyness,  but  friendlier." 

Others  suggest  that  in  a 
country  where  the  credo  is 
conformity  the  British  rep- 
utation for  eccentricity 
speaks  to  something  repres- 
sed deep  in  the  Swedish 
souL 

Although  many  Swedes 
are  regular  visitors  to  Brit- 
ain, their  perception  of  the 
British  way  of  life  appears 
to  be  based  in  part  upon  a 
time  gone  by,  if  it  ever 
really  existed  outside  the 
cinema  and  television:  a 
world  of  Brideshead,  Hugh 
Grant,  Fawlty  Towers  and 
the  Last  Night  of  the  Proms. 
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Israeli  PM  on  collision  course  with  Clinton  over  peace  process 

Netanyahu  defies  US  in 

pledge  on  settlements 


Dairfd  Sharroek 
In  Jerusalem 


JEWISH  settlements  in 
Palestinian  areas  will 
continue  to  grow,  the 
Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  prom- 
ised yesterday,  signalling  that 
he  is  resigned  to  a serious 
rupture  with  President  Clin- 
ton on  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

On  a visit  to  the  scene  of 
last  week's  murder  of  a Jew- 
ish  seminary  student  in  Jeru- 
salem's Old  City,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu said:  “We  intend  to 
continue  with  other  things 
that  will  allow  us  to  enforce 
our  sovereignty  over  all  parts 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  Jews  every- 
where.” 

Gabriel  Hirsh  berg,  aged  26, 
was  killed  and  another  stu- 
dent seriously  injured  at  the 
Ateret  Cohan  im  yeshiva.  a 
traditional  Jewish  school,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Muslim  quar- 
ter, when  they  came  under 
automatic  gunfire,  the  First 
attack  of  its  kind  in  a decade. 

Ateret  Cohan  im  vowed  yes- 
terday to  avenge  the  killing 
by  stepping  up  its  settlement 

programme. 

"We  found  18  places  and  in 
these  18  places  we  decided 
overnight  to  begin  refurbish- 
ing them  in  order  to  settle  in 
the  coming  year,  with  God’s 
help,  18  more  families."  said 
Matti  Dan,  head  of  the  Ateret 
Cohanim  settlers  group,  sit- 
ting next  to  Mr  Netanyahu  at 
the  seminary. 

Mr  Dan's  deputy,  Yossl 


Kaufman,  said  they  had  dis- 
cussed the  plan  with  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu. "The  prime  minis- 
ter said  in  a positive  manner 
that  our  requests  appear  ac- 
ceptable to  him,"  said  Mr 
Kaufman. 

The  prime  minister’s  latest 
comments  are  bound  to  en- 
rage Washington  and  seemed 
to  have  been  made  deliber- 
ately. against  the  backdrop  of 
his  deteriorating  relations 
with  Mr  Clinton. 

Israeli  newspapers  reported 
yesterday  that  Mr  Clinton 
accused  Mr  Netanyahu  on 
Friday  of  reneging  on  a 
promise  to  freeze  settlement 
activity  and  that  he  no  longer 
believed  he  was  interested  In 
advancing  the  peace  process. 

At  a cabinet  meeting  yester- 
day. Mr  Netanyahu  “empha- 
sised that  he  had  never  made 
any  commitment  regarding 
the  freezing  of  settlements”,  a 
statement  said. 

Yasser  Arafat  the  Palestin- 
ian leader,  called  Israeli 
settlement  a “breach  of  what 
has  been  agreed  upon". 

Meanwhile,  it  emerged  that 
Madeleine  Albright,  tbe 
United  States  secretary  of 
state,  warned  Mr  Netanyahu 
at  their  London  meeting  10 
days  ago  that  if  he  did  not 
make  a “positive  and  suffi- 
cient” response  on  the  further 
withdrawal  from  the  occupied 
territories  by  early  December 
she  will  publicly  blame  Israel 
for  the  stalemate  in  the  peace 
process,  thereby  initiating 
a fundamental  shift  In  US 
policy. 

According  to  government 
officials  quoted  by  Israeli 


Winnie  Mandela 
faces  truth  test 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


BISHOP  Desmond 
Tutu's  truth  commis- 
sion was  yesterday 
hurriedly  turning  a social 
welfare  centre  os  the  out- 
skirts of  Johannesburg  into 
the  set  for  another  climax 


in  the  real-life  soap  opera 
of  the  Mandela  family. 

The  international  media 
has  been  pouring  into 
South  Africa  for  today's 
opening  of  hearings  into  a 
series  of  murders  in  which 
Winnie  Mandela  is  alleged 
to  have  been  implicated.  Al- 
though she  faces  no  formal 
charges,  the  hearings  are 
likely  to  become,  in  every 
respect  except  the  strictly 
legalistic,  the  country's 
“trial  of  the  century”. 

Mrs  Mandela  is  not  dne  to 
testify  until  the  end  of  the 
week.  But  about  three 
dozen  former  (Mends  and 
colleagues  in  the  liberation 
struggle  are  to  testify 
against  her. 

They  include  the  star 
“missing”  witness  in  her 
1991  trial  on  assault  and 

CeteWmlu!  who  flew  into 
South  Africa  from  Britain 
yesterday,  chaperoned  by 
Dame  Bmma  Nicholson. 

Mr  Cebekhulu,  who  was 
spirited  out  of  South  Africa 
in  1991  — ending  up  in  a 
Zambian  jail  from  which  he 
was  rescued  by  the  then  MP 
Nicholson  — has  been 
placed  on  a witness  protec- 
tion programme. 

The  accusations  against 
Mrs  Mandela  include  in- 
volvement in  the  killing  of: 

□ Stompie  Sepei,  a teenage 
activist  whose  disappear- 
ance In  1989  triggered  the 
“Winnie  scandal*1.  Hot  for- 
mer henchman  Jerry  Rich- 
ardson was  convicted  of 
butchering  the  youth  with 
garden  shears  in  a field,  but 
it  Is  alleged  he  was  already 
dying  alter  being  beaten  up 
at  Mrs  Mandela’s  house  — 
and  that  she  took  part  in 
the  assault 

p Dr  Abn-Baker  Asvat, 
who  was  shot  dead  in  his 
surgery  as  the  Stompie 
scandal  began  to  break.  It 
is  alleged  that  he  was  killed 
on  Mrs  Mandela's  orders. 
He  had  examined  the  youth 
at  her  bouse  and  found  him 
to  be  dying  — and  was 
therefore  in  a position  to 
have  her  convicted. 

□ Flnkle  Msomi,  a girl 
aged  13,  who  was  shot  dead 
in  a revenge  attack  on  a 
Soweto  house  after  the 
murder  of  a member  of  the 
Mandela  Football  dub,  a 
gang  of  thugs  who  acted  as 
Mrs  Mandela's  bodyguards. 


Mrs  Mandela  is  alleged  to 
have  ordered  the  attack. 

□ Knki  Mosocu,  a young 
woman  from  the  Transkei, 
who  was  found  murdered 
near  Orlando  railway 
station  in  1988.  Richardson 
recently  claimed  In  a televi- 
sion interview  that  he 
•killed  -her  as  a suspected 
police  informer  on  Mrs 
Mandela's  instructions. 

□ Sicelo  Dlomo,  who  was 
shot  dead  on  January  23 
1988,  shortly  after  his 
release  from  detention. 
There  are  allegations  he 
was  killed  on  Mrs  Mande- 
la’s instructions,  as  a sus- 
pected informer. 

□ Two  African  National 
Congress  guerrillas,  identi- 
fied as  Maiuleke  and  Mben- 
euge,  and  a policeman.  Ser- 
geant Pretorious,  who  were 
killed  during  a shoot-out  at 
Richardson’s  house  on  No- 
vember 9 1988.  Mrs  Man- 
dela is  alleged  to  have  de- 
livered the  guerrillas  to 
Richardson  who,  unknown 
to  her,  was  a police  spy. 

□ Lolo  Sono  and  Siboniso 
Tshabalala,  who  disap- 
peared in  November  1988, 
presumed  murdered,  after 


Some  three  dozen 
former  friends  and 
colleagues  In  the 
ANC  are  to  testify 
against  Winnie 


allegedly  being  questioned 
and  assaulted  at  Mrs  Man- 
dela’s house  on  suspicion  of 
having  “sold  out”  the  ANC 
guerrillas  Maiuleke  and 

Mbenenge  to  the  police. 

Other  incidents  include: 

□ The  kidnapping  and  tor- 
ture of  Peter  and.  Philip  Mar 
kanda  in  1988,  allegedly  on 
her  orders  and  in  her  pres- 
ence. The  brothers  were 
accused  of  being  “sell-outs”. 

□ The  attempted  murder  of 
Leratodl  Ihaneng  in  1989. 
The  youth,  allegedly 
accused  by  Mrs  Mandela  of 
betraying  a comrade  to  tbe 
police,  had  his  throat  cut  by 
Richardson.  Various  wit- 
nesses have  claimed  Mrs 
Mandela  ordered  tbe  attack. 

□ The  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  the  suicide  of  Sizwe 
Sithole  in  police  detention 
in  1991.  Stthole,  tether  of  a 
child  by  Mrs  Mandela’s 
daughter  ZlnzL  bad  been 
detained  in  connection 
with  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms. Mr  Cebekholn  has  al- 
leged Mrs  Mandela  gave  the 
weapons  to  Sithole  and 
then  told  Mr  Cebekhnln  to 
tip  off  the  police. 
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media,  Mr  Netanyahu’s  pro- 
posal to  Implement  the  so- 
called  second  phase  with- 
drawal from  the  West  Bank 
□a  a scale  of  between  3 per 
cent  and  5 per  cent  of  tbe  ter- 
ritories was  rejected  by  Mrs 
Albright 

Washington  expects  Israel 
to  announce  a pull-back  of  be- 
tween 10  and  15  per  cent  If 
this  commitment  is  in 

tbe  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
Mr  Netanyahu  will  finally  be 
granted  a meeting  with  Mr 
Clinton  next  month. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  office  has 
suffered  a series  of  embar- 
rassing rebuffs  in  its  attempts 
to  arrange  a meeting  with  Mr 
Clinton.  The  latest  occurred 
last  Friday  when,  despite  Mr 
Clinton's  claim  that  his  diary 
was  too  full,  he  found  four 
hours  for  Shimon  Peres  and 
Leah  Rabin,  widow  of  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  at  a White  House 
reception. 

It  was  then  that  Mr  Clinton 
was  said  to  have  angrily  told 
Peres:  “Netanyahu  made  all 
sorts  of  promises  to  me  and 
hasn't  lived  up  to  them,  so 
how  can  I believe  him?  We 
understood  from  Netanyahu 


that  he  intended  to  undertake 
a time-out  on  the  settlements, 
but  this  didn’t  happen.” 

Mr  Netanyahu  looks  in- 
creasingly beleaguered,  as 
criticism  of  his  leadership  in- 
side his  Likud  party  erupts 
publicly.  His  closest  political 
adviser,  Avigdor  Lieberman, 
resigned  yesterday,  the  first 
casualty  of  the  Likud  mutiny. 

President  Ezer  Weizman 
said  last  week  that  Mr  Netan- 
yahu might  have  the  author- 
ity to  advance  the  peace  pro- 
cess, but  not  the  ability. 

• Lebanon’s  Amal  guerrillas 
killed  at  least  eight  Lebanese 
civilians  and  wounded  13 
when  they  shelled  the  Israeli- 
declared  south  Lebanon  secu- 
rity zone,  Israeli  military 
sources  said.  Six  died  in  the 
village  of  Beit  Lif  and  two 
died  later  In  an  Israeli 
hospital. 

Israeli  sources  said  two  of  i 
their  soldiers  were  also 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
village  near  the  Israeli 
border. 

In  a separate  attack,  a Ka- 
tyusha rocket  fired  from  south 
Lebanon  hit  western  Galilee 
in  Israel  No  one  was  injured. 
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Jubilee 
mercy 
labelled 
‘sleaze’ 


DafnaUnzer 
in  Tel  Aviv 


Police  in  Jerusalem’s  Muslim  quarter  before  Netanyahu’s  visit  photoghaph:  andre  durand 


A PROPOSAL  to  grant 
mass  clemency  to  pris- 
oners to  mark  Israel's 
50th  anniversary  sparked 
harsh  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment yesterday. 

The  idea  is  supported  by 
Yitzhak  Modal,  a former  fi- 
nance minister  in  Binyamin 
Netanyahu’s  Likud  party. 

Mr  Modai  chairs  the  state 
committee  planning  the 
jubilee. 

He  said  that  mass  clemency 
would  be  an  act  of  mercy,  but 
opposition  politicians  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a ploy 
to  dear  some  of  the  prime 
minister's  allies,  including 
Arieh  Deri,  head  of  the  pow- 
erful Shas  Party,  of  corrup- 
tion charges. 

“This  is  not  a humanitarian 
gesture  but  political  in- 
trigue,” the  Labour  MP  Ofir 
Pines  said. 

“This  bill  is  aimed  at  rescu- 
ing certain  people  from  the 
hands  of  tbe  law,  in  particu- 
lar white-collar  criminals  not 
yet  convicted.”  —AP. 


TO  GET  A CLEARER  PICTURE,  GIVE  US  A CALL. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  recently  about  University  tuition  fees  - but  did 
you  know  that  many  students  won’t  have  to  pay  them?  Or  that  increased 
loans  will  be  available  for  living  costs?  And  that  parents  won't  have  to  pay  any 
more  than  they  do  now?  For  students  starting  at  University  next  year,  the 
Government  is  introducing  new  financial  support  arrangements.  To  get  the 
full,  clear  picture,  call  today  for  our  free  information  leaflet  Investing  in  the 
future:  Supporting  Students  in  Higher  Education. 


FOR  A LEAFLET  CALL  FREE  ON:  0800  731  9133 
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The  pendulum 
swings  in  Asia 

Apec  should  take  a critical  look 

MJ.  CLINTON  and  bis  regional  siunmiteers^mVan- 
couver  have  assembled  to  contemplate  a 
sort  of  miracle  from  the  one  they  are  accustomed  to 
discussing.  Prime  Minister  Hashimotc .will  join  hun 
with  a nervous  eye  towards  today’s  decision  in  Tokyo 
on  the  Yaznaichi  Securities  shut-down.  President  Kim 
Young-sam  has  told  the  Korean  people  that  they  must 
expect  “bone-carving  pain”  as  his  country  scrambles  tor 
IMF  help.  Out  goes  the  success  story  of  a '‘Dooming 
Asia"  which  moved  from  slums  to  skyscrapers  in  a 
generation  and  ofiered  a enviable  model  to  the  Western 
world.  In  comes  a counter-miracle  of  plunging  markets 
and  shaky  finances  propped  up  by  corrupt  and  dubious 
political  structures  which,  as  toe  State  Department  said 
yesterday,  could  give  everyone  a nasty  bout  of  Asian 
flu.  This  new  wave  of  alarm  may  prove  as  unbalanced 
as  the  tide  of  euphoria  which  has  ebbed  so  East  But  it 
reopens  all  sorts  of  questions,  starting  in  Asia,  which 
had  been  shelved  in  the  age  of  miracles. 

It  was  Mr  Clinton  who  elevated  the  Asia  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  (Apec)  Forum  in  1993  to  a 
regional  summit;  as  he  shifted  the  American  vision 
further  towards  the  Far  East  In  doing  so  he  was 
reinforcing  what  had  already  become  a main  strand  of 
US  diplomacy.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  backward 
gtanr*»  towards  Europe,  the  Pacific  Basin  was  really  toe 
only  vision  on  the  horizon.  It  had  progressed  from  toe 
crude  view  expressed  by  Ronald  Reagan  in  1984  of  a US- 
Japanese  con  do  minium  over  toe  21st  century.  As  the 
tigers  grew  sleek  and  were  joined  by  super- ti^r  China, 
the  region  as  a whole  now  seemed  set  to  dominate  the 
new  century,  toe  task  for  toe  West  was  how  to  adapt 
this  to  its  best  advantage.  There  was  an  important 
political  corollary  as  the  cold  war  came  to  an  end.  What 
was  happening  in  Asia  was  seen  to  underline  the  end  of 
ideology  and  strategic  contention  which  had  held  back 
global  development  for  over  four  decades.  Geo-econom~ 
ics  would  in  future  prevail  over  geo-politics,  just  as  long 
as  the  market  economies  continued  to  grow. 

In  this  revivalist  atmosphere,  there  was  a supersti- 
tious unwillingness  to  contemplate  the  other  side  of  toe 
picture.  The  earlier  bursting  of  Japan's  bubble  economy 
should  already  have  sent  a signal  The  political  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  countries  such  as  Thailand  and 
Indonesia  was  discounted  as  they  too  joined  toe  miracu- 
lous change.  Even  today  though  toe  World  Bank  has 
now  begun  to  focus  attention  on  China's  basic  weak- 
nesses — including  lads  of  political  reform  and  ap- 
proaching environmental  disaster  — there  has  been 
great  reluctance  to  explore  toe  adverse  effects  upon 
China  of  a wider  economic  collapse  in  toe  region. 

Almost  overnight  toe  question  is  now  being  asked 
whether  toe  miracle  will  turn  into  a nightmare,  al- 
though more  modest  suggestions  that  the  system  was 
flawed  were  often  brushed  aside  as  naive  only  a short 
while  ago.  The  problem  is  how  to  form  a more  balanced 
judgement  in  analysing  world  trends,  rather  than 
continue  this  pendulum  swing  of  verdicts.  It  was  always 
implausible  that  economic  growth  based  on  such  shaky 
financial  foundations  would  not  come  unstuck,  and  too 
optimistic  to  suppose  that  it  would  tame  geopolitical 
rivalries  in  Asia  where  four  great  powers  rub 
shoulders. 

The  message  from  Vancouver  is  a vow  to  continue 
with  trade  liberalisation  in  spite  of  Asia's  financial 
turmoil.  Otherwise  this  would  give  “the  wrong  signal”. 
Yet  the  real  signal  needed  is  some  sign  that  Apec  is 
capable  of  taking  a critical  look  at  itself  and  acknowl- 
edging that  this  is  a kingdom  where  too  many  mon- 
arcbs  are  unclothed.  Yesterday  J K Galbraith  gave  us, 
through  the  BBC,  some  characteristically  good  advice. 
We  live  in  a system,  he  said,  which  has  a high  level  of 
uncertainty  and  a great  degree  of  insanity.  The  time  to 
start  worrying  is  when  someone  tells  you  that  every- 
thing is  entirely  rational  and  that  toe  fundamentals  are 
sound.  People  are  certainly  worrying  now. 

Defending  the  newt 

Nature  needs  a new  mandate 

HOW  MANY  battalions  has  the  bastard  toadflax?  Or  the 
great-crested  newt?  The  critique  of  English  Nature 
published  today  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  UK  argues 
that  it  is  a creature  of  the  1980s  climate  in  which  EN 
(and  its  Welsh  and  Scottish  counterparts)  were  set  up  to 
replace  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council.  In  a political 
culture  of  toe  free  market,  it  was  required  to  strike 
deals  with  landowners  and  industry  rather  than  defend 
the  interests  of  nature  as  vigorously  as  they  defended 
their  own  commercial  interests.  Too  often  toe  voluntary 
organisations  — the  RSPB,  wildlife  trusts  and  the  WWF 
itself  — find  themselves  having  to  lobby  for  causes 
where  EN  is  reluctant  to  take  the  lead.  Meanwhile  the 
situation  in  large  numbers  of  Britain’s  4,000  Special 
Sites  of  Scientific  Interests  gets  steadily  worse  in  spite 
of  toe  claims  in  glossy  reports.  Is  this  a fair  picture,  and 
should  EN  be  doing  more? 

EN  spokespeople  make  no  secret  of  their  preference 
for  doing  things  by  consensus.  They  talk  of  toe  need  to 
“balance  environmental  benefits  against  commercial 
and  economic  factors.”  This  has  created  a climate 
where  offenders  are  hardly  ever  prosecuted  for  damag- 
ing SSSIs  — only  two  cases  since  3990.  Consensus  also 
means,  too  often,  making  deals  with  landowners  in 
which  the  details  are  confidential — as  in  the  controver- 
sial lease-back  of  peat  moorlands  near  Doncaster.  There 
seems  a reluctance  too  to  expand  the  number  of  SSSIs. 

Some  problems  stem  from  causes  beyond  the  BN'S 
control  As  the  report  acknowledges,  it  is  often  unable 
to  offer  carrots  to  landowners  of  sufficient  size  to 
outweigh  toe  really  juicy  ones  available  from  the  EU. 
That  is  why  the  bastard  toadflax  on  Offham  Down  was 
ploughed  up  to  make  room  for  commercial  flax.  EN  also 
operates  on  a quite  inadequate  budget  to  defend  toe 
interests  of  every  SSSI  as  it  should..  It  can  also  argue 
that  its  ideology  of  compromise  Is  the  one  which  was 
mandated  to  it  by  the  last  government  If  so.  it  is  up  to  a 
new  government  to  provide  a new  mandate.  The 
Environment  Minister  Michael  Meacher  — stirred  by 
the  Offham  Down  case  — ordered  a full  review  of 
wildlife  legislation  last  July,  saying  that  the  law  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  He  needs  to  be  strengthened  too  in 
his  resolve  by  public  support  The  climate  has  changed 
since  EN  was  set  up,  and  this  will  be  the  first  review  for 
15  years.  If  the  special  sites  are  eroded,  our  everyday 
natural  resources  will  be  encroached  on  even  fester. 


Tiger  economies 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

5SST I1 Children:  who  cares? 


I AM  writing  to  clarify  the 
I “choices”  facing  British 
tourists  in  Egypt  after  the 
Luxor  atrocity  (Massacre  at 
the  temple,  November  18).  Our 
party  of  SO  British  Airways 
passengers  were  offered  the 
option  to  return  home;  not 
one  passenger  wanted  to 
leave.  The  BA  representative 
told  us  we  were  welcome  to 
remain  but  that  be  was  pre- 
vented from  arranging  accom- 
modation and  guides,  could 
not  guarantee  a flight  home 
and  that  we  would  invalidate 
our  insurance. 

Pulling  British  people  out  of 
Egypt  would  seem  to  be  rein- 
fordng  the  terrorists'  actions. 
Dr  T J Ford. 

258  Rosebery  Road, 

London  SW2  4DQ. 

J FOUND  the  use  of  a cartoon 
in  the  middle  of  your  article 
(Tm  all  alone  now  . . No- 
vember 19)  insensitive  and  of- 
fensive. I understand  the  hu- 
mour was  cynical  rather  than 
facetious,  but  to  use  humour 
when  describing  the  murder 
of  three  generations  of  the 
same  family  is  irresponsible. 
Alistair  Schofield. 

Eltham  College. 

Grove  Park  Road, 

London  SE94QF. 

AS  the  translator  tor  Strang- 
er's Gallery,  Tm  delighted 
that  Theatre  Choice  (The 
Guide,  November  22)  should 
single  out  our  production  of 
Theatre  In  The  Time  Of  The 
Generals.  However,  I am  dis- 
concerted by  Mark  Cook's 
statement  that  theatregoers 
win  now  have  a chance  to  see 
-what  passes  for  theatre  in 
Argentina".  Buenos  Aires  has 
long  been  one  of  the  world’s 
liveliest  theatrical  centres; 
only  last  June  the  Argentinian 
company  De  la  Guarda  made  a 
much-acclaimed  visit  to  Brit- 
ain with  a production  that  ex- 
posed the  poverty  of  what 
passes  for  theatre  in  this 
country. 

Michael  Jacobs. 

53  Wameford  street, 

London  E9  7NG. 

\A/HAT  a splendid  achieve- 
VVment,  the  restoration  of 
Windsor  Castle  cost  only  £37 
million  (Report,  November 
18).  I'd  be  more  impressed  if 
those  in  authority  had  noted 
the  lesson  of  Uppark  and  in- 
vested in  even  a hundred 
quids’  worth  of  Wool  worth’s 
excellent  little  smoke  alarms. 
Len  Clarke. 

1 Middle  Road, 

Denham,  Middx  UB9  5EG. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


IR  William  TJttlng’s 
evlew  (Care  system 
children,  November 
20)  emphasises  the  importance 
of  properly  supervised  resi- 
dential care  as  being  the  best 
form  of  provision  tor  many 

vnlTwrahla  Khflrinm 

For  too  long  the  pendulum 
has  swung  away  from  residen- 
tial care  and  too  many  good 
homes  and  therapeutic  com- 
munities have  been  dosed. 
Recent  inquiries  and  prosecu- 
tions have  highlighted  the 
various  abuses  in  residential 
settings.  Such  abuses,  how- 
ever, have  had  the  effect  of  tar- 
nishing the  image  of  the  entire 
sector.  The  wonderful  care 
and  professional  commitment 
provided  by  staff  in  many  rest 
dential  homes  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  bad  practice. 

The  previous  Utting  report 
on  residential  care,  and  a 
number  of  other  significant 
national  reports,  have  also 
highlighted  the  lack  of  provi- 
sion for,  and  the  needs  o£  resi- 
dential workers.  For  too  long, 
these  too  have  been  neglected. 

We  urge  the  Government 
and  local  authorities  to  act 
with  considered  haste,  and 
respond  positively  to  the  cur- 
rent Utting  report  — for  the 
sake  of  our  most  vulnerable 
children,  and  tor  the  staff 


whose  training,  supervision 
and  encouragement  is  crucial. 
Derek  Marshall 
Director, 

The  Caldecott  Community. 

Morgh am  Ip 

Ashford,  Kent  TN25  5NH. 

YOU  call  (Leader,  Novem- 
ber 20)  for  a national 
childcare  strategy. 

For  foster-care  services, 
which  now  provide  care  tor 
two  thirds  of  all  children 
looked  after  by  local  authori- 
ties, a move  towards  consis- 
tent standards  of  care  is  al- 
ready underway.  The  Dept  of 
Health  and  the  Scottish  Office 
recently  agreed  fending  for  an 
18-month  initiative  to  define 
and  promote  national  stan- 
dards of  foster  care  tor  chil- 
dren, whichever  local  author- 
ity is  responsible  tor  their 
safety  and  development. 

The  UK  Joint  Working 
Party  on  Foster  Care  brings 
together,  for  the  first  time  at  a 
national  level,  directors  of 
social  services  and  family 
placement  practitioners,  fos- 
ter cams,  researchers,  and 
representatives  of  the  social 
services  inspectorates,  local 
government  associations  and 
voluntary  organisations.  If 
this  work  is  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  regulation 


and  inspection  of  all  foster- 
care agencies,  as  recom- 
mended by  Utting,  it  should  go 
a long  way  towards  ensuring  a 

high  standard  of  care  far  some 
of  our  most  vulnerable  and 
disadvantaged  children. 

Pat  Verity. 

Policy  and  Service  Manager, 
National  Foster  Care  Assoc. 

5-7  Marshalsea  Road, 

London  SEl  IEP. 

IT  is  discouraging  to  hear 
that  it  is  proposed  to  adhere 
to  a centralised  inspection  ser- 
vice for  residential  care  estab- 
lishments. I have  never  ascer- 
tained whether  these 
inspectors  actually  talk  to  the 
children  but.  an  the  whole,  it 
seems  they  do  not 
Different  scandals  suggest 
that  centralised  inspection 
does  not  work.  Matters  were 
not  helped  by  a id-year  gap  in 
inspections  in  North  Wales;  a 
home  In  Islington  needed  the 
Evening  Standard  to  reveal 
what  workers  there  must  have 
known,  that  it  had  live-in 
pimps  and  drug  dealers. 

Local  councillors  most  in- 
spect the  homes  in  pairs  in  a 
random  manner  if  they  are  to 
work  properly. 

Bernard  Jones. 

8 New  Cavendish  Street, 
London  W1M  7U. 


Hitler  at  play 

I READ  that  the  regional  gov- 
ernment in  Berchtesgaden 
wants  to  set  up  a Hitler  mu- 
seum centred  around  his 
atrocities,  rather  than  any  as- 
pect of  his  private  life. 

Bat  if  the  true  nature  of  evil 
is  to  be  portrayed  — that  Is  its 
banality  — then  pictures  of 
Hitler  relaxing  at  home  with 
his  dogs  might  serve  a posi- 
tive function.  The  problem  is 
that  our  minds  are  still  too 
involved  with  the  Holocaust 
to  confront  a more  rounded 
portrayal  of  the  man.  To 
make  sure  that  it  never  hap- 
pens again,  we  feel  he  must  be 
presented  as  an  incomprehen- 
sible monster,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  basis  for  sympathis- 
ing with  him. 

But  the  truth  is  that  evil  on 
that  scale  has  already  hap- 
pened again,  and  not  just 
once.  Look  at  Stalin,  Cambo- 
dia, Yugoslavia  or  Rwanda. 
Seeing  pictures  of  Hitler  gam- 
bolling in  domestic  tranquil- 
lity could  serve  to  alert  us  to 
the  fact  that  evil  can  lurk  be- 
hind apparent  innocence  and 
respectability. 

Neil  Rollick. 

Law  Street, 

London  SEl. 


Left  behind 

REVIEWING  Huw  Ri- 
ffwchands’s  book  about  the 
Daily  Herald,  Matthew  Engel 
(GZ,  November  20):  writes 
“The  Herald  could  never  de- 
cide whether  it  was  a serious- 
minded  paper  aimed  at 
Labour's  activists  or  a Am 
paper  aimed  at  Labour’s  vot- 
ers”. Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
paper  could  never  make  up  its 
mind  either  whether  it  was  a 
tabloid  or  a broadsheet 
As  a paper-boy  in  the  1940s, 
I never  quite  knew  how  to 
fold  It  In  my  bag;  being  as 
wide  as  the  broadsheets  but 
significantly  shorter,  the 
wretched  thing  had  a ten- 
dency to  disappear  between 
thf»m  i had  no  inkling  then 


that  the  Herald's  physical 
awkwardness  was  a parable 
of  its  journalistic  stance  and 
of  its  ultimate  demise. 
Michael  J Smith. 

10  Hillview, 

North  Pickenham, 

Norfolk  FE37  8LA. 

Limited  edition 

FOR  God's  and  Allah's  sake, 
enough  already.  Le  Carte 
used  to  write  entertaining  psy- 
chological thrillers;  Rushdie 
has  produced  some  oC  the  most 
impenetrable  works  of  the 
20th  century.  Both  are  now 
washed-up  has-beens  with  tor 
too  much  time  on  their  hands. 
Jonathan  Ames. 

5 Dartmouth  House, 
Dartmouth  Row,  Loudon  SE10. 


Caught  out  of  court:  why  the 
poor  will  suffer  yet  again 


THOSE  protesting  about  the 
I proposed  benefit  cute  to 
lone  parents  (Rebels  close  to 
on  Harman,  November  20) 
have  got  it  ail  wrong  on  pov- 
erty. As  Geoff  Hoon,  junior 
minister  In  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s Department,  explained  to 
the  Haldane  Society  of  Social- 
1st  Lawyers  last  week,  the 
poor  are  not  disadvantaged  at 
an,  at  least  when  it  comes  to 
the  law.  The  availability  of 
legal  aid,  according  to  Mr 
Hoon,  means  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  take  legal  action  while 
'the  great  majority”  cannot 

That's  why  our  leaders  pro- 
pose to  abolish  legal  aid  and 
replace  it  with  a “no-win,  no- 
fee”  system.  And  an  that  logic 
why  stop  there?  Why  not  abol- 
ish free  education  on  the 
grounds  that  the  rich  have  to 
pay  for  their  public  schools? 
Interestingly,  after  Mr  Hoon 
insisted  that  everyone  could 
afford  the  insurance  premium 
required  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, someone  ironically  sug- 
gested efosing  down  the  NHS 
and  requiring  everyone  to 
have  health  insurance:  “Why 
not?”  replied  Mr  Hoon. 

In  reality,  the  only  privilege 
to  which  you  can  lay  claim  if 
you  are  poor  is  that  you  are 
more  likely  to  be  wrongfully 
arrested,  beaten  up  in  a police 


A Country  Diary 


van,  live  in  a council  homein 

disrepair,  or  be  on  the  wrong 
end  of  the  immigration  laws. 

Access  to  the  courts  Yja 

aid  has  provided  limited  but 

important  opportunities  for 

redress.  If  the 

has  ite  way.  It  will  not  be  fot- 

cat  lawyers  that  suffer  but,  yet 

again,  the  poor. 

Sarah  Ricca. 

Simons  Muirbead  & Burton, 
Solicitors. 

50  Broadwick  Street 
London  WlV  IFF. 

According  to  Mr  Hoon, 
the  proposed  abolition  of 
fcfiai  aid  for  money  claims  is 
justified  because  only  the  poor 
benefit  from  the  present  eligi- 
bility limits.  Can  we  now  ex- 
pect the  abolition  of  the  cap  on 
higher-rate  income  tax  be- 
cause only  the  rich  benefit? 

At  the  same  meeting.  Mr 
Hoon  also  claimed  that  his 
“no  win,  no  fee”  scheme  was 
modelled  on  the  arrangement 
between  the  TGWU  and  their 
solicitors.  Wrong,  Mr  Hoon. 
They  have  no  such  scheme. 
Jane  Deighton. 

Vicky  Guedallfl. 

Inse  Jackson-Udoh. 

Deighton  Guedalla, 

Solicitors. 

30/31  Islington  Green. 

London  N18DU. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.  Nearly 
70  years  after  my  first  visit  I 
went  back  to  the  old  inn  at 
Wasdala  Head,  where  the  Brit- 
ish sport  of  rock-climbing  was 
bom.  Much  had  changed.  The 
entrance  hall  was  no  longer 
heaped  with  dozens  of  pairs  of 
heavily-nailed  climbing  boots, 
shiny  with  dubbin,  and  the  old 
hat-stand  no  longer  garlanded 
with  climbing  ropes  and  long- 
handled  ice-axes.  Just  beyond 
the  ball,  in  my  earlier  visits, 
was  the  smoke-room  where, 
after  dinner,  1 would  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  men  — sev- 
eral of  them  university  profes- 
sors hut,  all  of  them,  climbers, 
and,  some  of  them,  quite  fam- 
ous climbers.  First,  they 
wotild  tell  stories  — wild, 
fenny  tales  of  adventures  or 
near  disasters  on  icy  peaks  or 
overhanging  rocks  — and, 
then,  almost  unbelievably, 
they  would  start  singing,  and 
one  of  them,  a lawyer,  a doctor 
or  an  austere  company  chair- 
man, would  seize  the  fire- 
irons  and,  banging  on  any- 
thing to  hand,  noisily  beat  out 
the  rhythm.  Beyond  the 
smoke-room,  was  the  billiards 
room  — never  used  for 


bollards  but,  instead,  for  a 
dangerous  game  called 
billiards-fives,  or  for  strange 
feats  of  strength  and  agility 
that  often  involved  a traverse 
of  the  table,  with  your  feet  on 
the  walls  of  the  room.  These 
rather  dingy  comers  for  the 
unleashing  of  youthful  high 
spirits  have  now  been  trans- 
formed into  elegant  drawing 
rooms,  appropriate  for  after- 
noon tea  or  a little  Mendels- 
sohn on  the  piano.  On  the 
landing,  I remember,  there 


was  a huge  oak  chest,  fell  ot 
old  socks,  knee-breeches, 
sweaters,  jackets  — anything 
at  all  to  replace  last,  forgotter 
or  hopelessly-torn  clothes,  if  s 
all  gone  now  and  nobodji 
knows  where.  But  the  stable 
door  traverse,  in  the  yard,  uj 
which  we  used  to  climb  intc 
the  upper  door,  is  still  there  - 
and  still  painted  “Post  horses’ 
— and  I was  delighted  to  fine 
that  the  tiny  garden,  crammec 
with  mountain  plants  b rough 
down  from  the  fells  by  mj 
very  first  climbing  leader 
remains,  in  a comer  of  the  caj 
park.  Wonderful  memories  « 
happier  days. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIA 


Ferry  across  the  Humber  to  the  land  I love 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE  sun  must  have 
shone  on  some  of  the 
happy  days  that  I’ve 
spent  in  Hull  and, 
surely,  once  or  twice  during 
those  four  enchanting  years, 
the  sky  was  a cloudless  blue. 
But  looking  back,  all  my 
memories  are  in  shades  of 
grey.  I blame  the  Humber. 
Other  rivers  shine  like  silver. 
But  the  estuary  into  which 
the  little  river  Hull  meanders 
and  upon  which  Kingston 
stands,  glints  like  steel  And 
it  dominates  the  landward  ap- 
proach to  the  city. 

Last  week,  I travelled  along 
the  line  that  Philip  Larkin 
took  on  the  day  of  Hie  Whit- 
sun Weddings.  Larkin  was 
leaving  for  the  west  so  It  was 
not  until  he  had  passed  “the 
backs  of  houses  and  crossed  a 
street  of  blazing  windscreens” 
that  “the  river's  drifting 
breadth  began,  where  sky  and 
Lincolnshire  and  water 


meets.”  For  me,  travelling  in 
the  opposite  direction,  what 
Andrew  Marvell  called  "the 
tide  of  Humber”  suddenly  ap- 
peared, broad  and  still  beyond 
the  southern  carriage  win- 
dow. As  always,  the  thought 
that  came  Into  my  mind  was: 
“Forget  about  Sabrina  Fair 
“under  the  glassy  cod  translu- 
cent wave.'”  The  Humber  is 
the  river  which  inspires  the 
modern  muse. 

It  was  long  after  I had  left 
Hull  when  I realised  that 
something  in  its  air  encour- 
ages poetry.  When  I first 
sailed  on  the  New  Holland 
terry — half  steaming  and  half 
swept  along  from  hank  to 
bank  in  a lazy  arc  — I only 
smelt  the  fish  dock  and  heard 
the  sound  of  the  night  trains, 
which  carried  the  fresh  catch 
to  London.  Poets,  I thought, 
should  only  write  about 
“where  the  remote  Bermudas 
ride/  in  th1  ocean’s  bosom  un- 
espied.” Marvell  (writing  To 
His  Coy  Mistress)  I assumed 
had  thrown  in  the  reference  to 
the  Humber  in  the  hope  of  in- 
gratiating htmsfllf  wtth  fee 
city  he  wanted  to  represent  in 
Parliament.  At  18, 1 had  a fool- 


ishly dramatic  view  of  litera- 
ture and  a properly  low  opin- 
ion of  politicians  — even 
though  I intended  to  desert 
one  in  order  to  become  the 
other. 

I cannot  say  that  it  was  Lar- 
kin — appointed  to  run  the 
university  library  the  year 
after  I registered  — who  edu- 
cated me.  Back  in  1952, 1 sim- 
ply thought  of  him  as  a man  in 
a tweed  hat  who  sent  me 
notes  of  complaint  when  my 
borrowed  books  were  overdue 
for  return.  He  did,  however, 
seem  an  improvement  on  Miss 
Cummings,  his  predecessor  — 
an  ancient  bluestocking  who 
wore  button  boots  when  they 
were  unfashionable  and  skirts 
which  almost  swept  the  li- 
brary floor. 

Now,  at  the  mention  of  her 
name,  I feel  only  gratitude.  It 
was  at  her  memorial  service 
that  Larkin,  desperate  for  al- 
cohol, visited  the  dean  of  his 
old  college  and  talked  about 
Dockery  and  Son.  What  he 
wrote  about  that  meeting  is 
perhaps  the  saddest  poem  in 
the  English  language,  and  X 
can  never  understand  why  I — 
pathologically  happy  — like  it 


so  much.  1 take  the  same  per- 
verse pleasure  in  The  Arundel 
Tomb.  What  Larkin  bitterly 
dismisses  as  an  untruth  seems 
to  me  a great  redeeming  feet 
of  all  our  fives.  "What  will 
survive  of  us  Is  love.”  When  I 
saw  the  Humber  again  last 
week,  I thought  about  Philip 
Larkin,  and,  as  soon  as  I got 
home,  X read  The  Arundel 
Tomb. 

Then  I looked  for  Douglas 
Dunn’s  Terry  Street  poems. 
When  I lived  In  Hull,  I lodged 
round  the  comer  from  that 
unfashionable  address,  and  if 
anyone  had  told  me  that  it 
would  become  the  subject  of  a 
27-piece  anthology,  1 would 
have  assumed  that  they  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  nearby 
bonded  warehouse. 

But  years  after  X first  saw 
the  real  Men  of  Teny  Street  — 
“they  come  at  night  leave  in 
the  early  morning  with  tick- 
ing of  bicycle  chains,  sudden 
blasts  of  motor  cycles  and 
whimpering  of  vans”  — I 
began  to  understand  that  poet- 
ry, like  life,  can  be  both  pro- 
saic and  beautiful  At  Its  abso- 
lute best,  both  qualities  are 
combined  with  sympathy  and 


affection,  which  is  wholly  free 
of  sentimentality.  That  is 
what  makes  the  last  lines  of  A 
Removal  From  Terry  Street  so 
wonderful.  The  whistling 
youths  in  “surplus  US  army 
Jackets”  removing  their  sis- 
ters’ few  belongings  on  a 
squealing  cart  are  followed  by 
a man  “pushing  of  all  things,  a 
lawn  mower.” 

Tftere  is  no  gross  in  Terry 

Street  The  worms 

Come  up  cracks  in  concrete 

yards  at  midnight 

That  man,  l wish  him  wetL  I 

wish  him  grass. 

Last  week,  as  the  grey  rain 

sre  y pavements,  l 
wondered  if  it  was  Hull’s  un- 
relieved ordinariness  that  en_ 

couraged  poets  to  understand 
that  ordinary  things  also 
reveal  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 

wbgraphy  pot  the  city  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  ^ 
impossible  to  visit  on  the  way 
to  anywhere  else.  When  I fim 
spilt  out  of  Paragon  station,  it 
also  Ipaked  like  the  end  of  the 
wond,  balanced  so  near  to  the 
rm  of  the  flat  earth  that  to 

travel  further  east  would  be  to 

nsk  felling  into  eternity,  it 

must  have  stretched  the  poet's 


K 

X, 


Imagination  in  a \ 
was  never  necessar 
or  Florence. 

I feel  fer  too  a 
towards  Hull  even  t 
that  Hull  poetry  is 
to  the  city’s  essent 
etic  character.  In 
when  I was  there  in 
bad  the  charm  of  a] 

in  a t _ 


that  sort  of 
ms  romantic  place 
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Nairobi  Diarv 


Liz  McGregor 

THE  rubbish  Is  the  first 
thing  you  notice  about 

Nairobi.  Itls  plied 

along  the  verges  of  roads, 
reaching  mountainous  pro- 
portions on  comers;  stink- 
ing, decaying  rat-traps.  The 

second  thing  yon  see  is  the 

lustiness.  It  is  late  spring 
and  the  start  of  the  rainy 
season.  Trees  and  flowers 
Spring  Irrepressibly  up 
among  those  mounds  of  rub- 
bish, the  broken  paving 
stones  and  miserable  squat- 
ter camps:  purple  jacaran- 
das,  orange  frangipani, 
crimson  bourgainvlllea. 

This  juxtaposition  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  man-made 
squalor  seems  to  define  thi^ 
city,  if  not  the  entire 
country.  In  richer  areas, 
residents  pay  private  com- 
panies to  have  the  rubbish 
removed.  In  most  of  the  city, 
they  just  have  to  live  with  it. 
Nairobi's  citizens  complain 

that  there  are  also  regular 

power  cuts,  the  telephone 
system  is  unreliable  and  the 
traffic  a nightmare.  There  is 
a feeling  here  of  creeping 
anarchy,  of  things  failing 
apart. 

I'm  in  Nairobi  for  a confer- 
ence called  Eco- tourism  at  a 
Crossroads:  visitors  are  no 
longer  coming  to  Kenya  be- 
cause of  the  political  vio- 
lence and  the  dreadful  state 
of  the  national  parks, 
abused  for  the  past  decade 
by  an  out-of-control  tourism 
industry.  The  conference  is 
in  a five-star  hotel  on  the 
outskirts  of  town:  the  gar- 
dens are  exquisite,  the  bird- 
song a delight  bnt  the  televi- 
sion doesn't  work,  the  water 
is  lukewarm  and  there  is  no 
air-conditioning  in  the 
stuffy  conference  hall 
What  is  uppermost  in  ev- 
eryone's minds  here  is  the 
coming  elections:  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  Kenyans  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  out  President 
Arap  Moi.  who  has  been  in 
power  for  almost  20  years. 

He  appears  to  be  very  un- 
popular. There  were  violent 
demonstrations  against  hi™ 
earlier  this  year,  which 
were  brutally  suppressed. 

But  he  seems  to  ha  ve  no  seri- 
ous rivals. 

At  the  Gypsy,  a popular 
bar  in  the  city,  an  Asian 
friend  (Kenyan  born  and 
bred)  says  she  is  afraid  of 
one  of  Moi’s  most  powerful 
opponents,  Kenneth  Matiba, 
a millionaire  businessman, 
because  he  has  in  the  past 
whipped  up  anti-Asian  sen- 
timent in  an  attempt  to  gain 
popular  support. 

At  the  next  table,  Henry,  a 
large  man  in  a badly-fitting 
suit,  complains  that  all  this 
uncertainty  is  bad  for  busi- 
ness— in  his  case,  solar 
heating.  “No  one  is  spending 
any  money,"  he  says,  “If 
people  have  any  excess 
money,  they  are  holding  on 
to  it  in  case  they  need  to 
flee.”  Henry  has  no  doubt 
that  the  “Big  Guy”  will  get 
in  again.  He  assumes  it  will 
be  by  foul  means,  but  be 
doesn’t  care  as  long  as 
there’s  peace.  “I  just  want  to 
be  able  to  sit  down  here  with 
a glass  of  Tusker  [the  local 
brew)  and  a plate  of  food.” 
What  Henry  really  wants  to 
talk  about  is  sex,  having 
read  a newspaper  report 
that  British  men  are  not  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  it. 
African  men,  he  assures  me 
pointedly,  are. 

Kenyan  males  are  gener- 
ally unreconstructed,  as 
Catherine,  a young  journal- 
ist on  a local  paper,  knows 
well:  “It  is  very  difficult  for 
women  to  become  reporters. 

A senior  position  is  almost 
Impossible.”  She  is  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Charity 
NgUu,  a 45-year-old  busi- 
nesswoman, and  the  only  fe- 
male candidate.  Ngiln  was 
attacked  by  Moi’s  support- 
ers after  she  turned  down  a 
bribe.  Kenneth  Matiba  hada 
stroke  after  being  tortured 
in  detention.  Politics  here 
are  not  for  foe  faint-hearted- 
It  is  dark  by  the  time  we 
leave  and  my  Asian  friend 
drives  me  back  to  the  hoteL 
We  have  to  go  down  a road 
where  mystery  gunmen 
have  been  taking  potshots  at 
Asian  motorists  and  she  is 
distinctly  edgy.  “We  usually 
drive  in  convoy  at  night,” 
she  says. 

We  pass  a large  bousing 
estate,  intended  for  the  thou- 
sands of  squatters  who  have 
crowded  into  the  city  over 
the  past  few  years.  But  be- 
fore it  could  be  finished,  the 
necessary  funds  disap- 
peared into  the  pocket  of 
some  deserving  official,  ft 
stands,  empty  and  unfin- 
ished, an  eloquent  reproach. 

At  the  closing  session  of 
the  conference,  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary  fin  the  De- 
partment of  Tourism 
thumps  the  table:  “There is 
no  corruption  In  Kenya,”  he 
says.  He  seems  to  think  that 
ifhe  says  it  emphatically 

enough,  he'll  be  believed. 
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IS  IT  a plane?  Is  it  a bird? 
No,  it's  SuperPrescott,  the 
blur  on  every  horizon.  Our 
Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
since  you  ask,  is  in  Australia 
today.  Yesterday  he  was  in 
New  Zealand.  Saturday? 
Japan.  And  if  it  was  Friday,  it 
must  have  been  India. 

But  hang  about  a bit  Hasn't 
he  just  got  back  from  Japan 
and  points  East?  Via  Becken- 
ham (where  leaves  on  the  line 
rather  mucked  up  his  by-elec- 
tion canvassing)  and  a guest 
appearance  at  the  Queen's 
golden  wedding  revels?  No: 
that  was  last  week.  This  is  this 
week.  Not  be  confused  with 
next  month,  featuring  another 
flip  to  Japan. 

Mr  Prescott,  in  one  sense, 
deserves  balm  for  his  jet  lag 
and  a thumping  round  of  ap- 
plause. He's  punishing  him, 
self  devotedly  in  the  effort  to 
set  legal  limits  on  greenhouse 
gases  at  the  Kyoto  summit. 
He's  lobbying  as  though  there 
were,  literally,  no  tomorrow. 


And  Big  John  never  sleeps.  If 
there’s  a chance  en  route  to 
address  the  annual  conference 
of  the  New  Zealand  Labour 
Party,  he's  on  his  feet.  IT 
there's  chance  to  dive  off  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  (it’s  UN 
World  Oceans  Year),  you  can 
feel  the  splosh  coming. 

A few  days  ago,  though.  1 
was  at  probably  the  only  dot 
on  the  globe  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Environment, 
Transport  and  the  Regions 
was  supposed  to  be.  but  was 
not  Central  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster, at  a conference  on  Brit- 
ain's ailing  cities  organised  by 
the  Civic  Trust  and  three  top 
planning  organisations,  with 
the  cream  of  urban  planners 
chafing  for  action. 

We’ve  had  two  decades  of 
decay  and  drift,  where  plan- 
ning anything  was  a derisive 
Joke.  You  can  sec  the  result  for 
yourselves.  Not  just  the  traffic 
grunge  everybody  goes  on 
about,  but  the  continuing 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  the  rot- 
ting decline  of  the  ageing 
inner  cities,  the  slump  in 
housing  and  morale,  the  crime 
and  rootlessness.  Now.  with  a 
Government  which  believes  in 
getting  organised,  can  we 
please  organise  better? 

The  first  thing  the  confer- 
ence's own  organisers  did  was 
fix  up  John  Prescott  for  the 
“keynote  address”.  But  of 
course  (later  on)  the  peripa- 
tetic supremo  had  leaves  on 
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planners  are  glum, 
haven't  the  resources  or 
context  or  die  regional  di- 
_ mention  they  need  to  make  a 
c/ fresh  start  They  desperately 
want  a Whitehall  vision  of 
where  our  cities  are  going 
through  the  next  30,  sustain- 
able years.  Silence. 

The  integratiouists  are  ten- 
tative. They  cant  thfok  great 
thoughts  without  cash.  There 
isn't  much  of  that  around.  Our 
privatised  railways  are  world 
leaders  in  bumper  ticket  pric- 
ing. So  are  our  privatised 
buses,  arriving  in  clusters. 


Profound  shift*  come  pain- 
fully and  slowly  and  expen- 
sively. (Which  is  why  revered 
job  creators  and  re-elected  pol- 
iticians BUI  fiinton  are 
last  on  the  track.) 

And  is  it  just  about  trans- 
port, anyway?  Isn't  there 
much,  much  more  to  saving 
the  cities  and  protecting  the 
countryside?  Can  all  these  ar- 
guments be  had  within  a 
single  giant  department,  throt- 
tled tor  a mush  of  consensus? 
Can  one  man  be  the  guardian 
of  the  ozone  layer  and  keeper 
of  the  Peugeot  key-ring?  Is 
that,  brutally,  the  way  politics 
works? 

Every  Prime  Minister  needs 
a Willie,  they  say  sagely.  Tony 
Blair  has  chosen  Johnny.  His 
party  fire-fighter,  his  left 
hand,  *hi»  chair  of  half  his  Cab- 
inet committees.  But  Mr  Pres- 
cott is  struggling  gallantly  in  a 
wider  world:  in  Sydney,  not 
Sflverstone.  Tell  them  Willie 
boy's  not  here.  Ask  somebody 
else  to  mind  the  back  of  the 
shop. 

The  trouble  with  raising 
such  problems  is  that,  inevita- 
bly, you  can  sound  like  Rich- 
ard Littlejohn  cm  a bad  day, 
sneering  Implying  that  the 
Deputy  PM  is  enjoying  a pro- 
longed international  junket  I 
don't  believe  that  for  a second. 
The  real  trouble  looks  far 
more  serious. 

Is  this,  rationally  examined, 
a monster  ministry  which  can 
work  when  the  pieties  have  to 
start  turning  specific?  Is  it  a 
ministry  which  is  capable  of 
getting  the  detail  — from  the 
greenhouse  to  a points  failure 
at  Beckenham  — right?  Is  it 
fair  or  sensible  to  saddle  one 
bulky  pair  cf  shoulders  with 
the  bone  exhaustion  of  global 
leadership,  the  migraine  of 
local  government  reform  and 
the  nasal  congestion  of  Spa- 
ghetti Junction?  As  my  new 
friends  in  the  Central  Han 
might  add:  whatever  hap- 
pened to  planning? 
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Jenny  Barraclough  on  the 

failure  to  ban  tobacco  ads 


TV 

i: 


DON'T  for  one  minute 
believe  that  Tony  Blair 
is  corrupt  to  failing  to 
ban  Formula  One 
tobacco  sponsorship.  But 
I do  believe  he  has  been  lazy 
and  tacking  in  judgment  Hav- 
ing seen  the  cynical  way 
young  teenagers  in  South  East 
Asia  are  lured  into  taking  up 
smoking  by  free  cigarettes, 
gifts,  clever  advertising  and 
above  all,  sports  sponsorship. 
I am  disappointed  that  the 
argument  has  remained  so 
parochiaL 

What  happened  to  the  idea 
that  New  Labour  Britain 
would  provide  moral  leader- 
ship for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

One  thing  missing  still  from 
the  debate  is  any  awareness  of 
the  global  significance  of  the 
Government’s  decision.  The 
argument  was  that  if  Europe 
bans  tobacco  sponsorship. 
Formula  One  races  win  move 
elsewhere.  “If  we  don't  do  it 
someone  else  wiD”  has  been 
used  to  defend  the  indefensi- 
ble. It  assumes  the  world  is 
incapahle  of  making  a collec- 
tive decision  to  ban  something 
It  knows  is  harmful. 

But  the  world  acted,  for  ex- 
ample, on  toxic  waste.  The 
developed  countries  had  been 
exporting  their  toxic  waste  to 
countries  with  weak  legisla- 
tion such  as  India  or  Mexico. 
But  in  the  Basle  Convention, 
both  exporters  and  receivers 
agreed  that  the  practice 
should  be  stopped.  It  was  a 


voluntary  agreement,  but  it 
was  effective. 

Or  there  was  the  Montreal 
Protocol,  where  widespread 
international  agreement  led  to 
the  phasing  out  of  CFCs,  to 
protect  the  ozone  layer. 

In  1996,  the  World  Health 
Organisation  actually  said 
there  should  be  a convention 
to  deal  with  aspects  of  tobacco 
control.  So  the  idea  is  waiting 
for  someone  to  take  it  up  and 
make  it  happen.  Why  not 
Britain? 

The  motor-racing  grand 
prix  are  the  third  most 
watched  sporting  events  in  the 
world,  after  the  Olympics  and 
the  World  Cup.  But  neither  erf 
those  have  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship: both  raise  huge  sponsor- 
ship funds  from  companies 
such  as  Fuji,  Kodak,  Mars  or 
Coca-Cola. 

HEN  Atlanta 
hosted  the 
Olympics,  the 
city  raised  $100 
million  from 
10  non-tobacco  sponsors,  and 
the  International  Olympic 
Committee  raised  millions 
more.  Since  then,  sponsorship 
money  for  the  Olympics  has 
become  enormous. 

It  is  the  sports-mad  Austra- 
lians who  have  perhaps  been 
the  most  imaginative  in  get- 
ting rid  erf  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship to  sport  In  a Melbourne 
suburb  you  can  find  Steve 
Woodward,  able  to  watch  the 
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the  sponsorships 
ere  near  as  expen- 
sive pe  tobacco  companies 
out  — they  were 
cheap  to  absolute 
quite  ridiculously 
public  health  terms.” 
bey  found  there  was  no 
buy  out  the  sponsor- 
fat  all  — alternative 
were  coming  for- 
As  Woodward  says: 


“Here’s  proof  that  there  are 
always  companies  willing  to 
take  up  the  spots  vacated  by 
the  tobacco  companies.  The 
airline  logo  where  the  ciga- 
rette ad  used  to  be  — right 
behind  the  batsman  — is  not 
cansing  cancer.”  In  rugby 
union,  the  tobacco  sponsor 
was  replaced  by  a telecom- 
munications company.  The 
irony  is  that  cigarette  adver- 
tising to  motor  racing  actually 
puts  off  other  sponsors:  they 
are  not  keen  on  being  part  cf  a 
mobile  tobacco  ad. 

Labour's  present  decision 
will  also  anhifliiy  increase  the 
amount  of  Formula  One 
tobacco  advertising.  As  out- 
lets in  other  sports  are 
reduced,  so  there  will  be  pres- 
sure on  this  sport  to  carry 
even  more  ads  to  beam  into 
the  developing  world. 

This  is  where  the  tobacco 
companies  are  building  up 
their  market,  to  make  up  for 
declining  sales  in  the  devel- 
oped world.  Formula  1 is 


glamorous.  International  and 
very  appealing  to  the  young. 
Events  are  beamed  into  China 
and  India,  Taiwan  and  Malay- 
sia. En  Thiwan,  smoking  by 
teenage  boys  has  increased 
eight  times  since  the  1980s. 

Of  those  who  begin  to  smoke 
as  adolescents,  about  one  half  | 
can  be  expected  to  die  from 
smoking-related  disuses.  half  | 
of  those  to  middia  Dying 
from  lung  cancer  Is  miserable 
and  painful  anywhere.  In  a 
poor  country,  the  loss  of  the 
breadwinner  also  means  the 
devastation  of  the  family  The 
WHO  estimate  tobacco  will  be 
killing  2 mOTten  people  in  the 
developing  world  by  the  year  J 
2000,  rising  to  10  million 
within  the  decade. 

This  is  the  process  with 
which  Britain  is  colluding. 


IT  isn’t  difficult  to  fiddle  the 
benefit  system  in  Britain. 
We  all  know  someone  who 
does.  In  my  immediate  vicin- 
ity, there  are  two  very  active 
disability  claimants  — one  is 
the  man  you  get  to  do  the  roof. 
Potential  nannies  often  ask  to 
be  paid  to  cash,  so  they  can 
continue  benefit  claims.  As 
soggy  liberals  we  don't  object, 
but  as  taxpayers  we  secretly 
resent  ft;  why  should  others 
get  something  for  nothing? 

In  the  biggest  ever  report  on 
young  people's  attitudes,  pub- 
lished today  by  the  Industrial 
Society,  it  is  clear  resentment 
is  not  confined  to  Middle  Eng- 
land. The  generation  which 
grew  up  in  the  recession  Is 
extremely  work-orientated 
with  strong  'news  on  “scroun- 
gers". The  Government  was 
carried  to  power  partly  be- 
cause it  judged  resentment 
about  the  dependency  culture 
so  accurately.  All  the  pledges 
about  tax  and  welfare  were 
guarantees  that  cheats  would 
be  caught  the  dependency  cul- 
ture rooted  out 
On  closer  scrutiny,  how- 
ever, this  constituency  has 
more  nuanced  views.  This 
generation  has  traditional 
ideas  about  the  family.  It  rates 
children's  security  as  over- 
whelmingly important  and  be- 
lieves married  couples  are 
best  suited  to  provide  this.  Yet 
they  do  not  condemn  lone 
parents  as  scroungers.  The 
majority  thought  single 
parents  did  a good  job  and 
were  victimised  by  press  and 
politicians.  In  making  lone 
parents  the  first  targets  in 
their  tough  but  tender  ap- 
proach, the  Government  has 
demonstrated  a less  sure 
grasp  of  their  new 
constituency. 

Harriet  Harman  knows  this 
is  not  a popular  move;  she 
positively  squirmed  when  dis- 
cussing reducing  lone  parent 
benefits,  a policy  she  once  op- 
posed. She  could  have  led  with 
welfare  reform,  targeting 
wealthy  women  — the  intro- 
duction of  means-testing  for 
child  benefit  Yet  she  almost 
certainly  agreed  benefit 
changes  in  exchange  for  her 
pet  project  the  New  Deal,  de- 
signed to  get  single  mothers 
into  work.  Painful  though  the 
policy  seems,  it  could  be  justi- 
fied on  feminist  grounds, 
while  also  appearing  to  meet 
the  Treasury’s  objectives  of 
reducing  welfare  spending.  It 
looks  a terrific  bargain:  cur- 
rent spending  on  lone  parents 
is  £10  billion  a year.  The  New 
Deal  at  £200  million  should  be 
a considerable  saving.  What 
better  than  a money-saving 
policy  springing  magically 
from  a coincidence  of  Daily 
Mall  views  and  feminist  aims? 


But  the 


figures  are 


The  £io  billion  includes 
family  credit  incrane  supple- 
ments and  child  benefits,  all  of 
which  would  still  be  paid  out 
even  if  most  lone  parents  were 
working.  A similar  pro- 
gramme in  Wisconsin,  Wis- 
consin Works,  aimed  at  get- 
ting lone  parents  into  work, 
has  ended  up  costing  the  state 
more  when  the  costs  of  child- 
care, providing  a guaranteed 
minimum  wage  and  training 
schemes  were  calculated.  Har- 
man could  have  mobilised 
such  evidence  to  protect  the 
lone  parent's  benefits  but 
chose  not  to.  Why?  Because 
the  fiscal  arguments  provide  a 
convenient  cloak  for  what  is 
actually  an  ideological  posi- 
tion — the  belief  that  it  is 
better  for  women  to  work  than 
stay  at  home. 

This  is  old-fashioned  femi- 
nism and  it  is  no  accident  that 
Harman  supports  her  position 
with  evidence  from  organisa- 
tions like  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  One  Parent  Families  — 
organisations  which  bear  the 
imprint  of  that  old  frinri  of 
feminism.  Other  research  +*»ric 
a different  story. 

Research  from  the  Policy 
Studies  Institute  confirms  that 
single  mothers  have  complex 
reasons  for  not  working  and 
are  not  restrained  by  lack  cf 
quality  childcare.  Many  of  the 
mothers  interviewed  had  only 
recently  become  single 
parents  and  had  no  desire  to 
start  working  when  still  reel- 
ing from  the  trauma  of  family 
breakup.  Many  also  felt  that 
children,  having  been  aban- 
doned by  one  parent,  should, 
not  have  the  additional  prob- 
lems of  a working  mother. 
Only  women  in  highly  paid 
jobs  felt  benefits  to  their  fam- 
ily outweighed  depriving  the 
children  of  maternal  care  in 
difficult  circumstances. 

UCH  evidence  will  not 
stop  the  New  Deal  With- 
out popular  support,  the 
Government  will  resort  to  that 
traditional  British  justifica- 
tion for  dodgy  policies,  “com- 
ing into  line  with  Europe”. 
But  other  possibilities  exist 
In  Norway  the  new  centrist 
government  has  just  intro- 
duced legislation  offering  aD 
parents  of  children  under  two 
a choice:  either  a state-run 
kindergarten  place  or  a pay- 
ment equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
the  kindergarten  (approxi- 
mately £350  a month).  The 
majority  welcome  it  as  offer- 
ing genuine  choice  between 
working  and  staying  at  home. 

In  Britain  women  are  ma- 
ture enough  to  have  such 
choices,  rather  than  being  co- 
erced into  work  by  the  sub- 
merged guilt  of  powerful 
working  mothers.  Lone 
parents,  like  the  electorate  at 
targe,  know  the  real  cause  of 
their  situation  is  not  a tiny 
minority  cf  welfare-dependent 
scroungers  hut  a much  bigger 
prohlem  of  (mainly)  men  who 
ahandon  families  and  respon- 
sibilities. Women  who  attempt 
to  mitigate  these  effects  are 
invaluable;  the  Treasury 
ought  to  regard  their  benefits 
as  money  well  spent 


Jenny  Barraclough,  a director  of 
Mentom  Barraclough  Carey,  file 
Independent  production  com- 
pany, Is  currently  producing 
Cancer  Ware  for  Channel  4. 


Hunting  for  the/acts  of  the  matter 
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Anne  Perkins 

I LOVE  hunting.  I write 
the  sentence  almost  with 
regret,  because  I know  it 
will  cost  me  friends,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  people  I 
respect  But  it’s  too  cow- 
ardly to  stay  quiet.  So, 
8orrv.  And  please  read  on.  It 
is  now  for  those  of  us 
who  want  to  defend  hunting 
, to  change  course.  We  must 
stop  pretending  that  it  in- 
volves no  suffering.  And  we 
must  admit  that  one  or  two 
people  involved  in  hunting 
have  behaved  in  a way 
which  demeans  ns  alL 
OK,  hunting  involves  pain 
awi  its  purpose  is  to  cause 
*Aoth.  Let's  face  it  though, 
Hfe  involves  pain  and  ulti- 
mately death. 

But  people  who  hate  hunt- 


ing believe  it  is  cruel  be- 
cause it  causes  needless  suf- 
fering, when  there  are  alter- 
native, more  humane,  ways 
of  controlling  the  n 
of  foxes. 

Of  course  animate  in  th 
natural  state  cause  pain 
each  other.  Mice  are 
pain  when  cats  play 
them  and  finally  eat  th 
So  are  hens,  when  a 
catches  them  and 
their  heads  off.  Grows 
and  peck  the  eyes  out  erf  i 
rabbits  while  they  are 
alive. 

The  difference  is  that 
these  acts  of  natural 
lence,  no  humans 
volved.  So  is  the 
against  hunting  more 
folly  expressed  as  an 
ment  against  people 
ing  cruelty? 

1105  argument  shot 
taken  seriously.  Is  it] 
ible  that  an  activity 
does  not  physically 
people  who  don't  ai 
do  it,  can  morally 
them  and  the 
which  they  live? 

Does  the  eqji 
hunting  demean 
who  do  it,  and  socij 
whole  for  allowing 


>&n 


that  a society  which 
old  people  to  die  of 
and  children  in  the 
of  the  state  to  be 
is  demeaned?  I do 
believe  it  does- 
mse  who  hate  hunting 
disagree.  They’d  argue 
was  why  badger-bait- 
and  cockfighting  were 
lined.  I don't  want  the 
on  badger-baiting 
Nor  the  ban  on  cock- 
fighting,  nor  bull-baiting. 
So  what's  the  difference? 

It  is  between  the  sus- 
tained fear  and  suffering 
caused  to  the  enclosed, 
baited  animal,  for  the 
amusement  and  financial 
gain  of  the  humans  In- 
volved on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  swift  death 
of  the  hunted  fox.  It  may 
not  be  as  swift  as  hunting’s 
proponents  always  claim, 
but  no  fox  can  survive  more 
than  a moment  when 
caught  by  a pack  of  hounds. 
There  is  every  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  long 
drawn  out,  inescapable  bait- 
Ing  to  death  of  captured, 
enclosed  badger  or  bnlL  A 
strong,  brave  fox  escapes.  If 
it  does  not,  it  dies  swiftly. 
Those  are  the  critical  dis- 


tinctions between  hunting 

and  halting. 

Those  of  us  who  love 
hunting  don't  do  it  for  plea- 
sure in  suffering,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  financial 
gain.  I love  hunting  because 
it  connects  me  with  the 
country  and  the  creatures 
that  live  in  it  in  a way  that 
nothing  else  can. 

A hunting  day  is  about 
many  things.  The  weather. 
Where  the  wind  la  coming 
from,  how  strong  it  is, 
whether  it’s  mild  enough 
for  the  scent  of  a fox  to  lie. 
It  is  about  familiarity  with 
the  land  across  which  one 
will  ride;  anticipating 
where  a hunted,  fox  might 
head;  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  hounds  as  they  go 
into  a covert,  a patch  of 
woodland  or  rough  country 
where  a fox  might  Be.  It's 
about  watching  sheep  for  a 
hint  that  a fox  has  passed 
their  way.  rooks  or  plovers 
for  a sudden  climb  into  the 
air.  It's  about  listening  to 
the  music  of  hounds*  voices 
and  trying  to  hear  which 
hound  is  leading;  about 
hearing  the  huntsman  with 
voice  and  horn  encouraging 
and  working  hounds,  help- 


ing them  when  they’re  at  a < 
loss,  letting  them  get  on 
with  it  when  they're  not. 

But  it  is  also  time  for 
those  who  hunt  to  recognise 
that  there  are  valid  ertti- 
dsnis  of  the  way  hunting  is 
conducted  In  some  places  — ] 
and  for  us  to  adknowletige 
that  there  is  bad  practice  as 
well  as  good,  that  in  the 
wrong  hands  hunting  can 
become  a sadistic  pleasure. 

It  la  time  to  licence  hunts 
on  condition  that  they  ad- ; 
here  to  a strict  and  well- 
policed  code  of  good  prac- 
tice. If  that  means 
abandoning  practices  such 
as  iWfpiwff  out,  which  the 
traditionalists  regards  as 
important,  then  it  must 
Some  people  who  hunt  are 
crude  and  cruel,  just  as  are 
some  people  who  don’t 
They  must  be  stopped.  li- 
censing hnnting  could  be  a 
compromise  which  allowed 
dialogue  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  argument 

The  debate  about  hunting 
is  unavoidably  passionate, 
on  both  sides.  Rather  than 
sit  in  trenches  of  mutual 
incomprehension,  we  must 
find  a way  for  both  sides  to 
live  together. 


You  wouldn’t 
hold  the  Grand 
National  anywhere 
but  Aintree. 

For  top  thoroughbreds,  no  where’s  quite 
like  Aintree.  And  for  front  runners  in  all  lines 
of  business,  nowhere  is  quite  like  the 
International  Convention  Centre,  Birmingham. 

Here's  a tip.  It’s  the  modern  facilities, 
outstanding  quality  of  service,  value  for  money 
and  ease  of  access  that  makes  the  ICC  the 


favourite 


every 


tune. 


So  for  your  next  conference,  meeting  or 
convention,  back  the  winner. 

CaB  0121  200  2000  for  more 
details  today. 
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The  Ultimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
www.necgroup.co.uk 
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Symphony  for  sceptics 


Robert  simpson, 

the  composer, 
broadcaster  and 
musicologist  who 
has  died  aged  76, 
was  one  of  the  few  British 
composers  of  his  generation 
to  speak  directly  to  a irate 
public.  His  strongly  lnaww- 
ual  music  reinforces  die  20th- 
century  traditions  of  masters 
of  the  symphony  such  as  Niel- 
sen. Sibelius  and  Shostako- 
vich. Most  of  his  output  has 
been  successfully  recorded 
and  won  numerous  awards, 
and  the  Robert  Simpson  Soci- 
ety. founded  In  1980,  cele- 
brates his  achievements. 

Simpson,  born  in  Learning- 
ton  Spa,  was  of  Dutch  descent 
on  his  mother’s  side  and  Scot- 
tish on  his  father’s.  His 
parents  intended  him  for  a 
medical  career  — a forebear 
was  the  pioneer  anaestheti- 
cian  Sir  James  Simpson  — 
and  he  studied  in  London  for 
two  years  before  the  luxe  of 
music  proved  too  strong. 

A pugnacious  pacifist  and 
wartime  conscientious  objec- 
tor. he  served  with  an  ARP 
mobile  surgical  unit  through- 
out the  London  Blitz,  while 
taking  lessons  from  Herbert 


Howells.  It  was  during  a 

bombing  raid  that  he  met  his 
first  wife,  sitting  In  a grave- 
yard, bereft  of  home  and 
family.  , 

After  the  war  Simpson  lec- 
tured extensively  and  founded 
the  Exploratory  Concerts  Soci- 
ety. He  was  one  of  a rising 
generation  of  musical  com- 
mentators that  also  included 
Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Kel- 
ler whose  Music  Survey  he 
contributed  to.  although  his 
principal  musical  sympathies 
lay  elsewhere.  Their  first 
major  expression  was  his  pio- 
neering book  on  Carl  Nielsen 
(1952).  which  virtually  intro- 
duced the  Danish  master  to 
English-speaking  audiences 
and  remains  the  standard  test 
on  his  symphonies. 

Meanwhile  Howells  bad  per- 
suaded Simpson  to  take  the 
Durham  bachelor  of  music 
degree  and,  in  1951,  a doctor- 
ate. His  thesis  was  his  First 
Symphony , later  recorded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brit- 
ish Council. 

That  year  Simpson  joined 
the  BBC  music  staff.  He  be- 
came one  of  its  best-known 
and  most  respected  music  pro- 
ducers, working  closely  with 


Michael  Hutchence 

The  face  of  a 
new  sound 


MICHAEL  Hutch- 
ence, who  has  died 
aged  37,  lived  the 
part  of  archetypal 
rock  star.  His  good  looks  and 
stage  presence  as  lead  singer 
of  the  Australian  group  ENXS 
led  to  comparisons  with  Jim 
Morrison  of  the  Doors  — with 
whom  he  had  some  vocal 
affinity  — and  Mick  Jagger  of 
the  Rolling  Stones.  As  for  the 
band,  they  became  the  most 
successful  rockers  out  of 
Australia. 

The  son  of  a wealthy  cham- 
pagne importer,  Hutchence 
was  bom  in  Sydney  but  spent 
his  early  years  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
moved  with  his  mother  after 
his  parents  separated.  At  13, 
Hutchence  returned  to 
Sydney,  where  he  met  his 
future  songwriting  partner, 
Andrew  Farrlss,  at  Davidson 
High  School-  There,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  Farriss 
saved  Hutchence  from  a play- 
ground beating. 

Andrew  and  his  brothers. 
Jon  and  Tim,  were  already 
proficient  musicians  when 
they  formed  the  Parriss 
Brothers  in  1977  with  17-year- 
old  Hutchence  as  the  princi- 
pal vocalist  — he  bad  made 
his  first  recording  some  years 
earlier,  singing  Jingle  Bells 
for  a talking  doll  company. 
Isolated  from  the  mid-1970s 
punk  rock  explosions  of 
London  and  New  York,  the 
group  put  together  a style 
which,  as  Andrew  Parriss 
later  recalled,  was  not  delin- 
eated between  rock,  soul,  pop 
funk  or,  indeed,  anything. 
When  the  Farrlss  family 
moved  to  Perth  for  a year,  the 
rest  of  the  band  went  too,  per- 
forming occasionally  at  local 
dubs. 

By  1979  they  were  back  in 
Sydney,  renamed  INXS  — "in 
excess".  Performances  on 
Sydney's  pub  rock  scene  de- 
veloped their  audience  — the 
fens  began  as  friends,  Hut- 
chence would  later  recall.  By 
1981  they  had  played  almost 
300  concerts  on  their  Fear  and 
Loathing  and  Campus  tours 
and,  criss-crossing  the  conti- 
nent, the  group  developed  a 
national  reputation. 

The  first  INKS  hit  was  Just 
Keep  Walking  (1981),  with  lyr- 
ics by  Hutchence  and  music 
by  Andrew  Parriss,  the  pair 


the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  and  a 
master  practitioner  of  the 
broadcast  talk,  with  a rare 
ability  to.  communicate  both 
the  human  power  ?nd  techni- 
cal processes  erf  great  mask:  to 
listeners. 

Convinced  that  respect  was 
often  lazily  accorded  on  the 
strength  of  received  reputa- 
tions, he  devised  the  long-run- 
ning innocent  Ear  series, 
where  the  composers’  identity 
was  only  revealed  aftw  the 
works  bad  been  played.  He 
championed  unfashionable 
figures,  notably  Havergal 
Brian,  of  whose  genins  he  was 
convinced  and  whose  entire  32 
symphonies  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  broadcasting. 

Simpson  often  ■ said,  how- 
ever, that  ultimately  each  Cen- 
tury produced  only  a few  com- 
posers worth  bothering  about, 

and  he  fat  he  learned  far  more 
from  his  personal,  favourites 
— above  all,  Beethoven  «nA 
Haydn  — thaw  from  any  con- 
temporary. This  conviction  in- 
fused his  writing,  which  in- 
cluded short  monographs  an 
the  Beethoven  symphonies 
and  on  Sibelius  and  Nielsen, 
and  his  study  The  Bs • 


being  responsible  for  most  of 
the  group's  early  composi- 
tions. Within  a year  their 
records  were  automatic  Aus- 
tralian hits.  Thus  did  Hutch- 
ence and  Parriss  travel  to 
London  and  New  York  in 
search  of  contracts  and 
concerts. 

In  1983,  INXS  made  their 
first  US  appearances  on  a 
tour  with  the  Kinks,  but  it 
was  the  cable  television 
music  channel  MTV  which 
brought  the  Australian  rock- 
ers to  the  attention  of  young 
Americans.  With  photogenic 
Hutchence  to  the  fore,  a 
string  of  arresting  promo- 
tional videos  — beginning 
with  The  One  Thing  — were 
central  to  the  success  of  INKS. 

After  America  came  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  intexnatiCHfel 
status  of  INKS  was  further 
boosted  by  the  group's  partic- 


With  photogenic 
Hutchence  to  the 
fore,  arresting 
promotional 
videos  were 
central  to  the 
success  of  INXS 


ipation  in  the  198S  Australian 
Live  Aid  concert  The  music 
media  accorded  rock  god 
status  to  Hutchence,  and  in 
1986  he  played  a drug-crazed 
punk  in  the  well-received 
Australian  film  Dogs  In 
Space,  directed  by  Richard 
Lowensteln,  who  had  made 
several  INXS  videos.  Hut- 
chence’s  only  other  starring 
role  was  as  the  poet  Shelley  in 
Roger  Corman's  1989  film 
Frankenstein  Unbound. 

IN XS  peaked  artistically  In 
the  late  1980s  with  the  albums 
Bade  and  XL  Kick  sold  nine 
million  and  the  Hutchence- 
Parriss  rock  ballad  Need  You 
Tonight  was  an  American 
number  one,  while  Never 
Tear  It  Apart  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  one 
critic  called  Hutche nee's 
"telegraphic  lyrical  style”. 

Hutchence  and  INXS  did 
not  share  the  concern  for 


sence  of  Bruckner.  Andjts 
own  music  — while  sife- 
times  highly  dissonant  ids 
vocabulary — sought  to  raw 
the  classical  tradition  of  a*- 
namlc  architecture  built  4 
the  gravitational  power  f 
tonality,  and  to  recapture  i 
Beethovenian  sense  of  p 
poseftil  human  momentum. 


TEEPED  In  su 


passes  32 
tions  cm  a 


varia- 


nt Haydn, 
while  quartets  •H&re  personal 
variations  upon  the  back- 
ground of  Beethiyen's  three 
Rasumocsky  Qvctncts. 

He  eschewed  opsra,  and  in- 
deed virtually  all  «cal  music, 
but  there  is  a notaje  group  of 
virtuosic  works  tor  brass 
band,  reflecting  hk  early  ac- 

tivtty  as  a trumpeter.  He  char- 

precepts,  perhaj  acterised  bimsrif  T not  so 
encouraged  by  00  " - ■*  ---•  - — 


O 

encouraged  by  ogH  much  an  optimist  is  a“fero- 
'Wh* JB  template®,  of  tl  dons  anti-pesslmsf";  and, 

motion  of  tl  whether  contempative  or 
spheres  — - he  was  a keen  ami  muscularly  energtlc,  his 
teur  astronomer  who  rose  t work  is  always  funAmentally 
be  a Fellow  ofthe  Royal  Astrc  positive  in  its  -Affect,  A 

nomlcal  Society  — Slmpsokcomposer,  lie  would  ay,  ought 
na+nrally  thought  hi  largqfo  Spread  yirnft  ymtfr  amninri 

spans,  where  organic  growtiadm.  • 

is  propelled  by  a tremendous^  Popular  with  m isle  fens, 
rhythmic  vigour.  Severalptdlessly  helpful  to  ” 
works  are  cast  In  a slngtenusto-lovecs.  Simps™  was  no 
movement  whose  slow  and  respecter  of  anthorityW  was 
test  tempi  are  contrasted  ex- 1 man  of  unacooxmtDdating 
press  ions  of  a single  underiy-  .Hnciple.  Trenchanty  and 
lng  pulse.  Radically  uninter-  ometimes  hilariously  critical 
ested  In  trends  or  fashions,  he  r much  contempot 
composed  principally  In  the  No  one  born  deaf  < 


great  classical  forms:  11  sym- 
phonies. IS  string  quartets,  as 
well  as  concertos  and  sonatas. 
He  was  also  a master  of  varia- 
tion: the  Ninth  Quartet  encom- 


ia composer, 

uld  happen  now  lit 
he  maintained  1 
& should  be  taught 
& at  echoed. 
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Hutchence . . . accorded  rock  god  status  by  the  music  media 


social  issues  of  Australia's 
other  major  rock  export.  Mid- 
night Oil.  but  Original  Sin. 
his  song  about  racial  toler- 
ance, was  banned  by  radio 
stations  in  the  American 
South.  In  1989,  Hutchence 
made  the  experimental  album 
Max  Q,  hi s only  recording 
away  from  INXS. 

By  1993  the  group  appeared 
to  be  looking  for  a new  direc- 
tion with  the  Full  Moon.  Dirty 


Hearts  album,  which  was  un- 
favourably compared  with 
the  work  of  the  Irish  group 
U2.  Their  last  recording,  Ele- 
gantly Wasted,  received  luke- 
warm praise. 

Since  1990  Hutchence  had 
based  himself  in  London.  His 
apparent  adherence  to  a sex, 
drugs  and  rock’n'roll  lifestyle 
made  him  a tabloid  favourite, 
particularly  through  his  high, 
profile  relationships  with 


esw 

singer  Kylie  Minogue,^ 
Helena  Christensein«j 
Paula  Yates,  with  win  he 
had  a daughter. 

His  death  came  as  (£ 
were  preparing  for  a 20*q; 
niversary  tour  of  Austro 


In  the  later  part  of  his  BBC 
tenure  be  frequently,  dashed 
with  management  in  the 
1970s,  for  instance,  over  fl» 

proposed  axing  <tf  five  of  the  ll 

house  orchestras.  During  the 
1980  musicians’  strike  which 

ranoari  thjg  nanrelTaHnn  Of  that 
years  Proms,  be  . resigned 
from  the  Corporation,  publicly 
alleging  a “degeneration  of 
traditional  BBC  values  lathe 
scramble  for  ratings”.  His  sub- 
sequent polemic.  The  Proms 
ami  Natural  Justice,  deplored 
the  system  by'  which  over- 
mighty  music  controllers 
could  determine  repertoire  for 
overextended  periods. 

Simpson  was  deeply  un- 
happy about  the  way  his  BBC 
career  ended  but  felt  eminent- 
ly justified  by  the  continuing 
slide  of  what  he  caUed  “a  very 
Kramlinesque  organisation”. 

After  his  first  wife’s  death, 
he  married  Angela  Musgrave, 
Jus  indispensable  assistant  in 
his  BBC  years,  and  was 
cheered  by  the  growing  pub- 
lic reception  of  his  work.  As 
an  instinctive  socialist,  he 
abominated  the  ethos  of 
ThatcheTs  Britain  and  in 
1986  he  could  stand  it  no 


longer:  he  moved  to  Ireland.  | remained  mentally  alert 


settling  on  Tralee  Bay  in 
County  Kerry.  __  „ 

in  1991  Simpson  suffered  a 
severe  stroke  while  DyteS 
home  from  an  English  ie<mxre 
tour.  Cruelly,  it  caused  dam- 
age to  the  thalamus  which  left 
Mm  in  constant,  debilitating 
raiin,  impervious  to  therapy 
or  painkillers.  He  never 
recovered  the  use  of  his  af- 
fected limbs-  Although  he 
- — * -*■  fur- 


ther composition  proved  3 
impossibility, 
physical  effort  he 

1994.  He  IS  Slewed  toy 

his  second  wife,  Angefe- 


Robert  Wilfred  Levick  Simpson, 
composer,  bom  March  2,  1921. 
died  November  21,  i"7 


John  Parker 


Front-page  hero 


Dave  Labtg 


Michael  Hutchence,  singer,  \ 
January  20.  1960;  died  Nov 
bar  22.  1897 


JOHN  PARKER,  who 
has  died  aged  7L  was 
an  enthusiast  and  a 
journalist  who  relished 
a good  story  — not  least  his 
own  front-page  splashes  in 
1965,  when  he  faced  down  Ian 
Smith's  white  supremacist 
Rhodesian  government,  was 
jailed  and  then  deported  from 
the  country. 

Parkier,  accompanied  by  his 
beloved  Margaret  and  their 
five  sons  and  a daughter, 
came  home  to  become  deputy 
foreign  editor  and  then  sports 
editor  at  Independent  Tele- 
vision News. 

Parker  was  a London-born 
bank  worker's  son.  At  the  tag- 
end  of  the  war,  he  served  in 
France  with  the  60th  Rifles' 
and  then  volunteered  for  the 
Parachute  Regiment's  attach- 
ment to  the  Palestine  Police. 
His  appetite  for  adventure 
whetted,  on  demob  he  cut  his 
teeth  on  the  Essex  Chronicle 
in  Chelmsford  and  then  at  the 
Press  Association  In  Fleet 
Street,  before  he  and  Marga- 
ret, a nurse  at  Barts,  took 
their  £65  IQs  savings  and 
bought  a one-way  ticket  on 
the  Stilling  Castle  to  the  then 
Southern  Rhodesia,  where  he 
joined  the  Bulawayo 
Chronicle. 

By  the  turn  of  the  1960a,  he 
was  chief  sub-editor  of  the 
Evening  Standard  in  Salis- 
bury. The  editor  was  Rhys 
Meier,  a hunched,  polio- 
disabled  and  principled  icono- 
clast with  a gimlet-tierce  eye 
and  rude  gravel-voiced  tem- 
per. His  lieutenant  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  suffered  us 
fools  gladly,  and  with  bound- 
ing zest,  patience  and  humour 
was  a benign  dictator  of  a 
subs’  table  of  motley  charac- 
ters of  questionable  back- 
ground and  competence. 

I returned  to  England  and 
when  I next  heard  of  John  he 
had  made  the  front  page  him- 
self. He  had  moved  to  the 
Sunday  Mall  by  the  time  Ian 
Smith’s  Rhodesian  Front 
party  bad  taken  power  on  a 
whites-only  Unilateral  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ticket 
in  1964.  Now  a government 
censor  sat  nest  to  Parker. 
Any  story  the  censor  touched 
was  left  as  a blank  in  the 
page.  John  wanted  to  go  fur- 
ther and  print  everything  the 
censor  scissored.  He  was 
leaked  a story  of  two  secret 
reports  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Industries  which  said 
UDI  would  have  a calamitous 


effect  on  the  whites'  "pound 
in  their  pockets”. 

Smith  saw  Parker  — long- 
time president  of  the  “lib- 
eral” National  Guild  of  Jour- 
nalists — as  the  big  fish  to  fry 
and,  for  refusing  to  reveal  his 
source,  charged  him  under 
the  country's. Official  Secrets 
Act  and  Imprisoned  him.  His 
subs’  desk  sent  the  prisoner  a 
large  basket  of  oranges,  each 
one  liberally  injected  with 
Plymouth  gin. 

He  was  released  on  appeal 
and  then,  on  Smith's  UDI  an- 
nouncement In  I96S,  was  de- 
. ported,  the  first  of  21  journal- 
ists the  Smith  regime  was  to 
declare  persona  non  grata. 

Back  in  London,  at  ITN.  he 
became  deputy  foreign  editor 
I (and  later  sports  editor)  and 
saw  intimately  the  inevitable 
fall  of  Smith  and  the  creation 
of  Zimbabwe. 

Parker  was  a wordsmith 
and  an  outstanding  news- 
paperman. Although  he  was 
tremendously  popular  at  ITN, 
Ms  old-style  journalists'  ways 
j would  have  him,  in  the  pub, 
telling  tales  of  vain  newscast- 
ers. But  the  story  he  most 
relished  telling  was  of  the 
i time  when  a colleague  was  on 
holiday  and  he  had  to  read  in 
vision  the  soccer  scores  him- 
self He  began  “League  Div- 
ision One,  Arsenal  nil;  Liver- 
pool two,  Chelsea  four..." 
and  so  on,  in  an  ascending 
state  of  blushing  panic  as  he 
realised  he’d  got  his  rhythms 


Birthdays 

David  Blakey.  Chief  Consta- 
ble, West  Mercia,  54;  the  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford,  42;  Ian 
Botham,  cricketer,  42;  Lynn. 
Chadwick,  sculptor,  83;  Willy 
Claes,  former  Secretary-Gen- 
era!  Nato,  59;  Billy  Connelly, 
comedian.  55;  Beryl  Cooper, 
QC,  crown  court  recorder,  70; 
Elisabeth  Fisher,  circuit 
judge,  53;  Geraldine  Fitzger- 
ald. actress,  84;  David  Kos- 
soffi  actor,  78;  Gen  Sir  Rich- 
ard Lawson,  former  C-in-C, 
Allied  Forces,  Northern 
Europe,  70;  Prof  Sir  Claus 
Moser,  statistician,  former 
chairman.  Covent  Garden,  75; 
Charles  Osborne,  author,  70; 
Jonathan  Sooth,  painter  and 
author,  69;  Edward  Stourton, 
broadcaster,  40;  Paul  Thor- 
bura,  former  Welsh  rugby 
captain,  35;  Robin  William- 
son. rock  musician,  54. 


and  pauses  wrong  and  one 
lonely  First  Division  team  at 
the  end  was  going  to  have  a 
result  thus:  “Nottingham  For- 
est three.  League  Division 
Two ..." 

After  leaving  ITN  he  did  a 
stint  on  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith's Now!  magazine,  then 
worked  till  his  retirement  in 
1991  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the 
Times.  He  freelanced,  too. 
with  the  Gemini  news  ser- 
vice, indulging  his  passion  for 
African  affairs,  and  with  the 
Sunday  Times  as  a county 
cricket  reporter. 

Parker's  memoir  of  his 
stand-off  with  Smith,  Little 
White  Island,  was  well 
received,  as;  were  his  cricket- 
ing '“KBingford"'  novels,  in 
which  he  updated  Hugh  de 
Selin  court's  1920s  village- 
green  classic. 

To  the  end,  he  would  report 
progress  of  his  cottage  garden 
and  his  beloved  bee-hives.  It 
was  difficult  to  think  of  him 
all  those  two  score  years  be- 
fore In  the  sweltering  heat,  as 
he  tossed  down-table  his 
scrunched  up  bits  of  paper, 
for  you  to  sort  out  for  the 
evening  paper,  on  the  long- 
ago  life  and  times  of  the  Afri- 
can bush  when  the  white  man 
still  ruled  most  of  it. 

Frank  floating 

Anthony  John  Parker,  journalist, 
bom  September  24,  1926;  died 
October  30, 1997 


Death  Notices 

BURKHAflDT.  CanMna  Mary  (M»  BoB}. 


dted  jwacefulty  on  IB&i  November  1997  In 
West  Oktetjury.  on  Wednesday  December 


lw 


Fun  oral  et  Chftet  Church. 


3rd  at  &46pm.  Family  Dowers  only,  dona- 
Uana  welcome  to  the  Manchester  Settle- 
ment w Help  the  Aged  through  William 
Peacock  Funeral  Sendee.  738  Wilms  tow 
Road.  Dktabwy.  Manchester  Mao  MJW.  Tel 
0161  «fi  3397. 

In  Memoriam 

CRASNOW.  Jana  Ann.  03/08742  - 24/11/87. 
Missed  and  remembered  with  love  every 
day. 


HAWKE.  PButf—  WBwn,  lovingly 
remembered,  amply  missed.  RIP. 

PWLUOTT.  John.  November  24th  194 
November  24th  1983.  A life  still  cetabra 
In  genial  recollacilan. 

RAMSAY,  Aten  Rusaefl,  leil-ittai.  t> 

Husband  of  Grace,  socialist,  world  Uttz 
his  was  the  rood  to  Heaven's  ooor.  Lt 
you  forever. 

0171  713  4687  or  tax  Din  713  41! 

Oem  and  3pm  uor*Frt. 


Jackdaw 


Zippo  zone 

THE  GIs  are  long  gone  from 
Dong  Khoi,  formerly  Rue  Cat- 
inat,  the  street  that  runs 
through  the  heart  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City,  formerly  Saigon. 
Gone  too,  are  the  bars  and 
brothels  they  patronised, 
leaving  an  odd  assortment  of 
jtmk  stores,  faded  patisseries 
from  the  French  colonial  era 
and  souvenir  joints  catering 
to  tourists  from  Japan, 
Europe  and.  less  frequently, 
America.  The  Vietnam  War 
seems  surprisingly  remote  in 
this  city  sizzling  with  the 
commerce  and  hedonism  of  a 
new  post-Communist  econo- 
my. But  in  the  shabby  trinket 
shops  the  war  lives  on. 


Wecame  because 
We  believe 

We  leave  because  we  are 

disillusioned 
We  are  lost 
We  die  because 
We  are  committed 

The  war  endures  in  (dusters 
of  compact  metal  rectangles 
whose  hinged  tops  open  and 
shut  with  a famously  decisive 
snap.  These  boxes  are  dented 
and  tarnished,  with  bronze 
peeking  through  the  chrome. 
Perhaps  this  Is  from  years  of 
use  in  the  camp,  from  bounc- 
ing around  fatigue  pockets 
and  being  hooked  to  helmets, 
from  being  cherished  too 
much;  perhaps  they  have  just 
been  seasoned  to  look  that  way 
by  ingenious  entrepreneurs 
seeking  to  exploit  the  lucra- 
tive nostalgia  market  In  any 
case,  because  of  what  is  In- 
scribed on  them,  none  will 
ever  make  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution, at  least  as  public  ex- 
hibits. And  yet  they  really  be- 
long there.  That  epoch  is 
marked  by  the  one  war  Amer- 
ica lost  and  these  relics  are 
the  Zippo  lighters  its  soldiers 
carried. 

The  Zippo  war.  Vanity  Fair. 


Fantasy  life 

FROM  the  moment  we’re 
born  we  are  fed  a cock  and 
bull  fantasy  of  how  great  our 
lives  will  be.  Children  are  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  every- 
thing, and  Mum  and  Dad  play 
along  with  the  dream. 

“Jimmy  wants  to  be  an  astro- 
naut? That’s  my  boy.”  But  it’s 
not  long  before  Jimmy  gets 
his  first  reality  check — usu- 
ally around  the  age  he  realises 
Father  Christmas  is  a sick 
ploy  to  con  him  into  cleaning 
his  teeth.  “Our  Jimmy  an  as- 
tronaut? Get  real" 

We're  grown  women  who 
shouldknow  better  and  yet  we 
still  can't  let  go  of  fairy  tales. 
For  every  married  woman 
there's  a would-be  princess 
holding  out  for  a knight  in 
shining  armour.  Ladies, 
ladies,  wise  up.  Those  guys  on 
white  horses  will  screw  any- 
thing with  a pulse. 

Fantasies  are  the  building 
blocks  of  reality.  Cherish 
them,  build  on  them,  live 
them —but  don’t  buy  them. 
The  fantasies  peddled  by 
Hollywood  adlanddo  not  a 
real  life  make.  Tarantino’s 
heroes  are  indeed  pulp  fiction. 


Buy  a gun  and  rob  a bank?  Ub 
oh.  Do  Not  Pass  Go.  Go 
straight  to  jail .. . 

Grey  suited  executives 
might  marvel  at  Volvo's  new 
fall  guy  [in  stunts].  But  in 
reality  the  average  Volvo 
driver  isn’t  going  to  jump  a 
red  light  let  alone  leap  over  a 
canyon.  The  possibility  of  a 
better,  faster,  more  exciting 
life  fuels  most  people's  fanta- 
sies. But  what  use  a fantasy 
unless  there’s  a chance  of  it 
coming  true? 

Scene  on  the  myths  we  are  fed. 

Maps  and  sex 

ACCORDING  to  a standard 
street  map  of  London,  the  best 
way  to  get  from,  say.  Regent’s 
Park  tube  station  to  Marble 
Arch  is  to  walk  south  down 
Portland  Place  for  about  1,000 
yards  and  turn  right  on 
Oxford  Street  After  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  the  Arch 
should  be  up  on  your  left  This 
is  the  way  most  maps  provide 
direction — in  increments  of 
distance  and  space:  north  and 
south,  miles  and  yards . . . But 
we  often  have  no  idea  of 
where  north  and  south  are. 
Maps  are  generally  stripped 


ofaU  detail  except  for  the  tin  cartographic  style.  According 
of  the  street  But  when  we  to  psychological  research,  the 

travel  we  don  t look  at  the  "traditional  abstract  two-di- 
street,  we  look  around  us.  mensional  map  is  suited  al- 

Aayone  walking  from  most  exclusively  to  the  cogni- 
Regenf  s Street  to  Marble  tive  strategies  used  by  men. 

Arch  is  going  to  see  a senes  OMhps  sometimes  seem  odd  be- 

strfldng  landmarks — from  ause  they  are  7nate—d& 
the  Telecom  Tower  to  Hyde  igned  deliberately,  or  Other- 
Park  Barracks.  Why  wouldn't  rjg^hy  and  for  men..  .The 
a map  also  indude  some  of  aw  research  suggests  the 

what  those  using  the  map  ereotype  that  women  can’t 

reHllysee.  id  their  way  around  is  sim- 

Whafs  at  stake  here  is  y wrong.  The  problem  isn't 

more  than  matters  of  taste  or  j^t  women  cant  read  maps. 

that  maps  usually 
n’t  designed  with  women  in 
id. 

i-mademaps.  in  Condi 
*t  Traveller. 

Hte  wrongs 

^longer  the  message,  the 
“the  person  wants  to  keep 
with  you.  “It’s  a basic 
™ says  clinical  psycholo- 
JPr  Jenny  Cozens.  “If  a 
ty'ship  means  something 

™ 3 you’ll  want  to  write,  so 
(and  it’s  almost  al- 


Streets  wise ...  Comte  Nast 


???  closer  to  him  than 


Beware  the  friend  who  ab- 
breviates Christmas  to  Xmas. 
‘This  person  is  spending 
minimum  time  on  your  card. 
You’re  not  worth  the  bother  of 
the  extra  five  letters.” 

Signing  off  says  more  about 
the  sender’s  feelings  than  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  card 
put  together.  If  the  sender 
signs  their  full  name,  take  it 
as  a back-handed  compliment. 
They  may  think  you're  so  pop- 
ular you  wont  know  which  of 
the  Tarquins  and  Cornelias  in 
your  life  sent  the  card.  “Many 
feel  uncertain  about  writing 
Jove’.  If  you  get  *Best  Wishes’ 
own  a shy  person,  don’t  be 
hurt.  People  who  write  ‘Love 
Brom’  on  cards  to  everyone — 
from  their  mother  to  the  milk- 
man >—  are  more  likely  to  be 
Extrovert  and  confident  and 


their  feelings,' 

Card  talk  from  Cosmopolitan, 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  Email 
j^^^guardiaruo.  uk^jax 

ThlrI3n fy  Krrite  Jo&fata. 
^Guardian.  119Farringdon 
Food,  London  EC LR3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


CORRECTIONS  & 
CLARIFICATIONS 

IN  THE  Analysis  page  about 
multiple  births  (Ifegl  n 
November  21),  m a reference 
to  the  Dionne  quintuplets, 
we  said:  “It  was  a miracle 
that  they  had  survived . .. 
since  they  each  weighed  Iras 
than  14  pounds  when  they 
were  born . . it  should  have 
said  “since  together  they 
weighed  less  fha»i  14 
pounds”. 


^ is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
errors  as  soon  as 
Readers  may  contact 
^ffice  of  the  Beaded 
^*°r.  ion  Mayes,  by  tete-.  . 

1 525*5!” 239  9389  to****. . 

!iSm°na&n*>  Monday  ta  Fri- 

Sj-j 5^3n  239  m7- 
™ Mayes@guarditm.co.uk 

V 


j I I* 


\£f> 


Monday  November  24 1997 


Tomorrow:  Will  Majestic  be  raising  a glass  or  two? 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4466 


Firm  n uGuardi  an 


THE  SPREADING  ASIAN  TURMOIL 


Investors  on  high  alert  for 

signs  of  panic  from  Tokyo 

Fears 
for  US 
bond 
market 


Paul  Murphy  hi  London  and 
Jonathan  Watts  fn  Tokyo 

INVESTORS  will  be  on 
high  alert  today  for  any 
sign  that  Japanese  banks 
and  investors  are  repa- 
triating money  to  prop 
up  the  ailing  financial  system 
in  Tokyo. 

The  eyes  of  the  world’s  fi- 
nancial markets  will  be  on 
the  huge  US  treasury  bond 
market,  where  Japanese  in- 
vestors have  large  holdings. 

Investors  worldwide  are 
still  reeling  Cram  the  cur- 
rency and  stock  market  crises 
which  have  swept  across 
South-east  Asia  from  Thai- 
land in  the  summer,  cracking 
sentiment  in  Hong  Kong  this 
month  and  culminating  in  the 
proposed  $20  billion  bail-out 
of  South  Korea  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Meanwhile,  regulators  are 
attempting  the  orderly  clo- 
sure of  Yamaichi,  Japan’s 
fourth-largest  brokerage 
house  and  one  of  the  world's 
top  10  securities  firms. 

While  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets are  closed  today  for  a 
public  holiday,  strategists 
were  watching  the  Hong  Kong 
market  last  night  for  the  first 
signs  of  panic  selling. 

Yamaichi.  with  7,000  em- 
ployees around  the  world  and 
estimated  Liabilities  of 
£14  billion,  was  set  to  annouce 
its  liquidation  last  night  — in 
the  year  of  its  centenary  — 
after  Japan's  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance disclosed  the  firm  had 
made  huge  “hidden”  loans  to 
preferred  customers  through 
a series  of  dummy  companies 
set  up  in  the  Caymen  Islands, 
the  off-shore  financial  haven. 
Its  exposure  within  the  City 


Docking  the  issue . . . Workers  for  Yamaichi  Securities  In  Tokyo  refuse  to  comment  to  reporters  on  the  crisis 


of  London,  where  350  people 
are  employed  across  a securi- 
ties firm  and  a small  bank,  is 
believed  to  be  relatively 
small  But  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority,  the  City 
watchdog  covering  the  finan- 
cial markets,  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  are  monitoring  the 
situation  closely. 

In  New  York,  however.  Ya- 
maichi — with  most  other 
large  Japanese  institutions  — 
is  thought  to  have  large  hold- 
ings of  US  government  debt 

Such  US  treasury  bids  have 
traded  at  record  levels  in 
recent  months,  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  strength  of  stock 


markets  in  the  US  and 
Europe.  But  there  are  now 
worries  that  the  repatriation 
of  Japanese  money  wOl  hit 
Western  fingrv-ini  markets. 

"The  big  question  is  over 
the  level  of  Yamaichi 'a  expo- 
sure and  where  exactly  this 
lies,”  explained  the  head  of 
one  British  stockbroker. 

"On  one  level  it  is  no  great 
surprise.  We  have  known  for 
a long  time  that  many  Japa- 
nese banks  have  simply  been 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank 
managers'  mates.  The  uncer- 
tainty now  is  over  how  it  is 
dealt  with.  This  Is  a big  un- 
known.” he  added. 


By  some  estimates,  more 
than  90  per  cent1  of  the 
£450  billion  worth  of  US  trea- 
sury bonds  in  issue  are  held 
by  Far  Eastern  investors, 
hanks  and  Asian  central 
banks.  To  date,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  < the  financial 
turmoil  at  home  has  trans- 
lated into  sales  of  US  assets 
by  Asian  banks,  with  some 
commentators  arguing  that 
the  reverse  is  happening  in  a 
so-called  “flight  to  quality”. 

But  concerns  are  growing 
that  the  liquidity  squeeze  in 
Tokyo  will  prove  so  great  that 
Japanese  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  forced  to  take 


their  profits  in  the  American 
bond  markets  to  cover  do- 
mestic losses  — a move  which 
threatens  to  knock  away  a 
key  prop  of  Western  stock 
and  bond  markets. 

Bank  of  Japan  executive  di- 
rector Tadayo  Hornna  said 
the  central  bank  will  ’take 
the  necessary  steps  to  help 
stabilise  both  domestic  and 
overseas  financial  markets”. 
And  Japan’s  Finance  Minis- 
try has  also  pledged  to  protect 
investors’  assets. 

However,  analysts  claim  Ja- 
pan's existing  protection  for 
investors  — the  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  — has 
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been  stretched  by  recent  big 
bankruptcies. 

In  response  to  international 
fears  over  the  Asian  financial 
crisis,  President  Clinton 
called  for  “the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  take  the 
lead,  ourselves  to  back  them 
up  and  for  the  countries  in- 
volved to  take  the  appropriate 
steps”. 

Speaking  at  the  start  of  an 
Asia-Pacific  summit  meeting, 
he  said  help  for  South  Korea 
would  be  the  first  test  of  a 
bail-out  framework  to  which 
ministers  from  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific region  agreed  in  Manila 
last  week. 


Yamaichi  collapse  will 
be  felt  around  globe 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


Yamaichi  Securities  Co, 
one  erf  the  10  largest  bro- 
kerages in  tiie  world,  is 
expected  to  announce  the  big- 
gest bankruptcy  in  Japanese 
history  today. 

With  the  debts  of  the  broker 
and  its  international  group 
companies  at  £14  billion,  or 
more,  the  reverberations  of 
the  collapse  are  likely  to  be 
felt  around  the  world. 

Japanese  monetary  officials 
met  to  draw  up  measures  to 
try  to  reassure  domestic  mar- 
kets and  Tnfryhnisp  the  global 
fallout.  Their  task  has  been 
made  harder  by  suspicions 
that  Yamaichi  had  been  able 
to  hide  off- th  e-books  liabil- 
ities of  £L6  billion,  despite 
regular  checks  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

Yamaichi 's  board  was  meet- 
ing late  last  night  to  formalise 
a possible  windup  plan. 

The  brokerage  has  been 
brought  to  its  knees  at  a stag- 
gering speed.  At  the  start  erf 
the  year.  Yamaichi’s  share 


price  stood  at  525  yen;  by 
Wednesday,  it  bad  plunged  to 
58  yen.  with  investors  and 
customers  selling  as  a result 
of  bad  loans,  a “sokaiya"  cor- 
porate racketeer  scandal  and 
a general  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  body  blows  have  come 
in  the  past  few  days  as  the 
brokerage's  main  lender  Fuji 
Bank. refused  to  provide 
rescue  funds  and  US  credit 
agency  Moody’s  downgraded 
Yamaichi’s  stock  to  "junk 
bond”  level. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  com- 
pany's directors  held  an 
emergency  meeting,  aimed, 
they  said,  at  “making  a final 
decision,  which  could  Include 
voluntary  closure”. 

Voluntary  closure  would 
entail  returning  customers’ 
cash  and  securities,  before  li- 
quidating its  assets. 

This  would  mean  the  loss  of 
7,500  jobs,  including  those  at 
Yamaichi’s  33  overseas  units. 

It  would  also  be  a crushing 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  Ja- 
pan’s financial  sector.  Yamai- 
chi,  which  is  in  its  centenary 


year,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
nation’s  "Big  Four”  broker- 
ages. Its  collapse  would  be  the 
third  massive  failure  this 
month,  following  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  Sanyo  Securities, 
a second-tier  brokerage,  and 
Hokkaido  Takusboku  Bank, 

the  country’s  10th  largest 

eopimgryial  hank 

With  the  fell  of  Yamaichi 
now  widely  assumed,  atten- 
tion has  shifted  to  the  impact 
on  the  Tokyo  stock  market, 
when  it  opens  after  a long 
weekend. 

Bank  of  Japan  executive  di- 
rector Tadayo  Honma  said 
the  central  bank  will  “take 
the  necessary  steps  to  help 
stabilise  both  domestic  and 
overseas  financial  markets”. 
The  Finance  Ministry  has 
also  pledged  that  investors’ 
assets  will  be  protected. 

However,  analysts  claim 
the  existing  protective  frame- 
work — the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  — has  been 
stretched  by  the  recent  rush 
of  large  bankruptcies  and  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  scale  erf 
the  Yamaichi  problem. 


Politicians  apologise  for 
Korea’s  ‘temporary  crisis’ 


Mark  Milner  In  Seoul 


AS  THE  crisis  in  Asia 
deepens,  politicians  in 
the  region  are  finding 
themselves  under  increas- 
ing pressure. 

Opponents  of  South 
Korea’s  President,  Kim 
Young-sam,  have  ques- 
tioned whether  he  should 
have  left  the  country  at  a 
time  of  domestic  crisis  to 
attend  this  weekend's  Asia 
Pacific"  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion fortun  of  international 
leaders  in  Vancouver. 

South  Korea  — with  con- 
siderable reluctance  — has 
already  asked  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for 
$20  billion  (£12.1  billion)  to 
help  It  overcome  the  crisis 
that  has  seen  the  currency 
and  stock  market  nose-dive 
in  recent  weeks. 

The  South  Korean  media 

Is  already  warning  that  the 
decision  will  allow  the  IMF 
a say  in  the  running  of  the 
country’s  economy  and  that 
the  Washington-based  in- 


stitution will  seek  to  slow 
its  rate  of  growth. 

Many  South  Koreans 
would  have  preferred  a bi- 
lateral approach  of  aid 
from  Japan  and  America, 
rather  than  the  IMF.  But 
the  US  preferred  to  work 
via  the  IMF,  and  Japan  has 
its  own  problems. 

The  first  of  two  IMF  dele- 
gations arrived  in  Seoul 


President  Kim  makes  plea 
for  austerity  on  national  TV 


yesterday  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  bail-out  fund. 

In  Korea  there  are  also 
concerns  about  hank  fail- 
ures and  moves  to  rational- 
ise the  industrial  structure, 
which  would  mean  Job 
losses  in  a country  where 
unemployment  is  a modest 
2-2  per  cent  and  the  concept 
of  the  “job  for  life”  has 
deep  roots. 

Efforts  to  reform  South 
Korea’s  system  are  bogged 
down  in  parliamentary 
wrangling,  and  the  country 
is  farther  handicapped  in 
its  drive  for  tough  mea- 
sures by  a presidential  elec- 
tion on  December  18. 

The  Korean  authorities 
are  putting  a brave  face  on 
the  situation.  New  finance 
minister  T.im  Chang- yu el 
described  the  country’s 
problems  as  a "temporary 
funding  crisis”. 

But  some  observers  be- 
lieve the  first  tranche  of 
IMF  support  will  need  bol- 
stering with  more,  and 
sums  of  up  to  $80  billion 
have  been  mentioned. 


Alex  Brummer 


Fast  action  from 
West  needed  to 
stem  tidal  wave 


to  the  “soundness  of  financial 
systems”  and  a more  broadly 
based  problem  for  stock  mar- 
kets and  economic  confi- 
dence. 

That  is  not  alL  The  IMF  — 
which  is  now  having  to  sort 
this  mess  out  — also  noted 
that  the  flow  of  capital  from 
the  West  to  the  emerging  mar- 
kets ($244  billion  in  1996)  is 
determined  "by  global  cycli- 
cal conditions  and  vulnerable 
to  higher  interest  rates".  It 
adds  that  the  crisis  that  has 
developed  in  South-east  Asia 
has  "highlighted  the  risk  of 
potentially  disruptive 
changes  in  market  sentiment 
including  the  danger  of 
strong  reactions  in  financial 
markets  and  serious  spil- 
lovers to  other  countries”.  No 
one  can  really  claim  that  they 
have  not  been  warned. 

The  question  is  how  do  the 
national  authorities  and  the 
international  policemen  deal 
with  this.  Japan  itself,  what- 
ever the  short-term  domestic 
risks,  has  to  learn  the  Bar- 
lngs/BCCI  lesson.  That  is  that 
no  single  institution,  what- 
ever its  pedigree,  should  be 
propped  up. 

The  Bank  erf  Japan  has  a 
duty  to  step  in  and  assist  in 
the  orderly  unwinding  of  po- 
sitions, so  that  Yamaichi’s 
problems  do  not  become  those 
of  whoever  the  counter-par- 
ties  to  deals  turn  out  to  be. 
But  it  has  to  be  an  orderly 
running  down  in  which  the 
main  risk  takers,  the  share- 
holders and  bondholders,  pay 
the  price  even  if  that  de- 
presses the  equity  markets. 

THE  concern  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan  has  to  be  conta- 
gion and  systemic  risk, 
not  the  protection  of  a single 
interest  group,  however 
strong  its  political  connec- 
tions. One  of  the  enduring  les- 
sons of  events  In  South-east 
Asia  is  that  bankers  and  eco- 
nomic officials  make  a histor- 
ic error  wben  they  ignore  the 
political  context  of  their 
loans. 

Suharto  may  be  a person 
with  whom  it  was  easy  to  do 
business,  but  ignoring  his 
corruption  of  the  enterprise 
system  will  cost  the  sharehol- 
ders/customers of  the  global 
banks  seriously.  Similarly, 
the  armlock  on  power  of  the 
ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  (LDP)  in  Japan  has  de- 
stroyed the  pluralism  which 
makes  for  the  most  efficient 
markets. 

The  most  reassuring  aspect 
of  the  seismic  shifts  in  the 
global  economy  is  that  the  US 
has  been  alert  to  events.  It 
also  can  claim  virtue:  Its  bud- 
get deficit  has  been  all  but 
eliminated;  growth  is  solid 


AS  WE  know  so  dearly  in 
flip  UK  from  the  dramas 
at  Barings  and  BCCL  fi- 
nancial collapses  in  global- 
ised financial  markets  are  no 
longer  national  affairs.  The 
crisis  at  Japan’s  Yamaichi. 
one  of  the  world’s  top  10  in- 
vestment houses,  is  a problem 
for  the  whole  global  financial 
system.  It  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time  or  in  a worse  part 
of  the  world. 

The  timing,  just  as  South 
Korea  opens  its  negotiations 
cm  a $20  billion  package  from 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  means  that  world  fi- 
nancial officials  will  need  to 
focus  on  twin  problems  at  the 
same  time:  the  implosion  at 
one  erf  the  fattest  tigers  and 
cracks  in  the  Japanese  bank- 
ing system.  The  two  are  not 
disconnected. 

All  the  indications  are  that 
the  South  Korean  banking 
system  is  dose  to  bankruptcy, 
too.  Under  more  normal  cir- 
cumstances, as  a matter  of 
Aslan  pride,  Japan  as  the 
second  largest  economy  in  the 
world  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  apply  the  balm  by 
making  available  large  lines 


of  credit  from  its  own  finan- 
cial system.  But  it  is  in  no 
condition  to  do  so.  With  the 
potential  for  a domino  reac- 
tion within  its  own  banking 
structure,  following  the  Ya- 
maichi catastrophe,  the  Bank 
of  Japan  will  have  enough  to 
do  looking  after  its  own,  with- 
out becoming  too  deeply  em- 
broiled in  the  Korean  tangle. 

AH  the  turmoil  that  has 
been  seen  in  global  markets 
this  autumn  has  originated  in 
the  Far  East  First  there  were 
the  assaults  on  the  fixed  ex- 
change rate  links  to  the  dollar 
in  Thailand.  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia, which  swept  the  sys- 
tem into  the  sea.  This  led  to 
large  scale  devaluations,  re- 
sulting in  the  IMF  being 
called  in  across  the  Pacific  to 
a region  that  for  the  last  20 
years,  appeared  to  have  tran- 
scended the  laws  of  gravity. 

Second,  it  was  on  the  Hong 
Kong  stock  market  in  October 
that  the  losses,  which  at  one 
point  wiped  more  than  500 
points  off  the  Dow  Jones, 
began.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
— unless  international  finan- 
cial leaders  can  drive  in  some 
new  piles  soon  — that  the 
events  of  October  will  be  seen 
as  no  more  than  a dress 
rehearsal  for  the  more  alarm- 
ing turbulence  to  come. 

Despite  the  criticisms 
♦hat  have  been  made  of 
globalisation,  it  has  de- 
livered, across  the  Pacific,  in 
Latin  America,  in  the  transi- 
tion countries  erf  Russia  and 
East  Europe  and  parts  of  Af- 
rica, access  to  capital  mar- 
kets, which  enabled  govern- 
ments to  press  ahead  with 
economic  reforms  and  devel- 
opment As  the  World  Bank 
has  shown  in  its  work  cm  East 
Asia,  it  has  not  necessarily 
greatly  improved  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  among  social 

But  as  the  IMF  said  in  its 
updated  October  1997  World 
Economic  Outlook  report 
Asia  has  became  the  region  of 
highest  risk.  The  IMF  makes 
clear  that  the  large  swing  in 
asset  prices  Been  In  Japan  and 
South-east  Asia  poses  threats 


hut  not  spectacular  inflation 
and  interest  rates  subdued 
and  the  banking  system  looks 
well  capitalised  and  better 
able  to  take  tbe  shocks  than  it 
was  at  the  start  or  this  decade. 

If  there  is  a problem  it  is  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  fast  track 
trade  negotiations  have  been 
stymied  and  funding  for  the 
IMF.  international  rescues 
and  global  institutions  Is  seen 
as  waste.  The  challenge  for 
President  Clinton,  treasury 
secretary  Robert  Rubin  and 
Fed  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span is  to  take  on  these  atti- 
tudes and  win  through. 

The  twin  problems  of  South 
Korea  and  the  Japanese  bank- 
ing system  are  an  economic 
security  danger:  they  must  be 
approached  with  the  same 
speed  and  leadership  quali- 
ties seen  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Mexico  crisis  in  1994/5.  If  nec- 
essary, the  western  exche- 
quers will  need  to  open  their 
coffers,  having  laid  down  spe- 
cific reform  conditions:  this  is 
too  destabilising  a series  of 
events  to  do  anything  else. 


— 

Top  clubs  eye  digital  TV 


Chris  Barrie,  Media 
Business  Correspondent 


S satellite  television 
mpany  BSkyB  is  in 
vanced  negotiation 
vo  Premier  League 
create  football  chan- 
digital  television, 
alks  with  Newcastle 
ind  Liverpool  are  for 
me  channels  similar 
tme  agreed  between 
rter  United  and  media 


jssfijl,  the  deal  could 
Premier  League  into 
, with  the  top  clubs 
mg  their  own  TV 
id  exploiting  their 

rerful  brand  names. 
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crucial  to  BSkyB’s  ambition 
to  keep  control  of  the  televis- 
ing of  key  games.  The  broad- 
caster, controlled  by  Rupert 
Murdoch,  has  to  renegotiate 
Its  contract  to  televise  live 
Premier  League  matches  in 
2001  would  be  in  a stron- 
ger position  if  the  League  was 
fragmented  by  clnbs  setting 
up  their  own  channels. 

Ownership  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Liverpool  channels 
would  be  split  in  the  same 
way  as  Manchester  United’s, 
with  one-third  erf  the  equity 
each  held  by  BSkyB,  Granada 
end  the  club.  BSkyB  and  Gra- 
nada are  contributing  £8  mil- 
lion of  the  £10  million  pre- 
launch  costs  pencilled  in  for 
the  Manchester  channel. 

The  Manchester,  Liverpool 


and  Newcastle  channels  are 
limited  to  broadcasting 
reserve  mafchAg,  testimonials 
and  bid  footage.  Premiership 
footage  Is  not  available. 

BSkyB’s  strategy  is  to  even- 
tually create  a platform  for 
televising  football  an  a pay- 
per-view  basis.  With  the 
launch  of  digital  television 
next  year,  satellite  broadcast- 
ers will  be  able  to  transmit 
200  channels.  Although  many 
of  these  will  be  dedicated  to 
ffimc,  it  could  be  possible  to 
offer  fens  a chance  to  watch 
mfltehes  on  a ‘•home"  channel 
with  a commentary  biased 
towards  the  club  of  the  view- 
er's Choice. 


G2,  page  1 7s,  Rematch  for 
Pot  of  Gold 


News  in  brief 

Businessmen 
warn  Brown 

Business  leaders  will  today 
warn  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  about  risks  from  the 
environmental  taxes  to  be  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  main 
planks  of  tomorrow’s  Budget 
preview.  The  Institute  erf  Di- 
rectors rlaims  in  a report 
today  “eco-taxes”  could  inter- 
fere with  market  forces  and 
place  burdens  on  business. 

"If  we  get  them  wrong,  em- 
ployees, investors  and  con- 
sumers will  all  suffer”  said 
Richard  Baron,  the  IoD’s  tax- 
ation executive.  He  warns  of 
the  cost  (rf  introducing  new 
♦anna,  which  could  make  both 
people  and  equipment  redun- 
dant, and  says  taxes  should  be 
introduced  gradually. 


Emu  strategy 

Helen  Liddell,  Economic  Sec- 
retary at  the  Treasury,  and 
Lord  Simon,  the  minister  for 
trade  and  competitiveness  In 
Europe,  are  due  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Big  Six 
banks  this  week  to  discuss 
strategy  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  European  Monetary 
Union. 

Guinness  report 

The  long-awaited  Department 
of  Trade  and  industry  report 
on  the  Guinness  affair  is  due 
to  be  published  on  Thursday. 

GEC  float  plan 

GEC  is  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  spring  to  float  off  Its 
£2  billion  share  in  power  engi- 
neering joint-venture  GEC 
Alsthom. 


Shadow  of  green  budget 


This  week 


Tony  May 


TOMORROWS  green  bad- 
get — complete  with  new 
economic  forecasts,  pro- 
posed tax  changes,  a weffareto- 
work  report  proposed  chants 
in  PEPs,  savings,  and  taxes  — 
wffl  eclipse  most  other  events. 

Which  is  just  as  well  for 
EMI  which  is  set  to  report 
profits  down  from  £112^  mil- 
lion to  between  £71.5  million 
and  £84  million. 

For  file  rest  BPB’s  pre-excep- 
Hftnfti  interim  profits  should 
be  between  £83  million  and 
£88  million  against  £97.4 
million. 


TODAY  — Interim*!  European 
Telecom,  Mafeatlc  Wines,  MerryUown, 
South  Siaft  Water,  rtate  Paragon  Group 
of  Companies,  Unidare.  Waterfall 
Holdings. 

TOMORROW  — lalitms i Amber  ley 
Group,  British  Biotech.  EMI  Group.  Gibbs. 
Mew.  Janrla  Hotqte,  Mounhriew  Estates, 
National  Chid,  Oglesby  £ Butter  Group, 
Severn  Trent,  Thorn,  Tops  Estates,  Triple* 
Lloyd,  VTaeh  Holdings,  wagon  Industrial. 
Wynnstay  Properties.  Nnh:  McCarthy  A 
Stone,  McLeod  Russell  Holdings,  Non*- 
Anglia  Education.  Ouadramodc.  VTA. 
WKDHSSDAV  — * intarhm  Alrsprung 
Furniture.  Amber  Industrial.  Aahok  Lay- 
land,  Catfyna.  Hampaon  Industries.  HaRcal 
Bar,  utd  Kent  Holdings,  P&P  {03).  Pillar 


Property,  Southern  Electric.  TrKoat.  Vei 
dome.  Ftnata  Abacus.  Polar.  Tate  & Lylt 
THURSDAY  — Interim, . Appjtfd  Holt 
graphics.  BPS.  Brilol  United  Presi 
Brockiiampton  Holdings,  Caledonia  Ir 
vestments,  Cantina  Evans  o(  Leeds.  Join 
son  Mam oy,  Kewin  Systems.  London  Ir 
to  motional  Group.  Metrotect  Industrie! 
Sutcllfte  Speakman,  Symonds.  31  Grout 
United  Utilities.  Wessex  Water.  Yortahir 
Water.  Hmtes  Advanced  Power  Compc 
news.  Beristord.  Concentric,  1UQ  Grout 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  wigmore  Proper! 
Investments.  Wolverhampton  A Dudle 
Breweries. 

HOMY  — Interim*;  Bristol  Water.  Co 
Insurance  Holdings.  Foma  (Qi,  rse 
International.  James  Latham.  Vldotfi  Sat 
eha  Nlgam.  Ftoatet  Henderson  Strata. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SPUR 


Australia  2.37 
Au&iifi  20.17 
Belgium  59.04 
Canada  k34 
Cyprus  0.84 
Denmark  10.88 
Finland  8.72 


Franca  9.57 
Germany  2A841 
Greece  451.38 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  83.52 
Ireland  1.0966 
Israel  5.99 


Italy  2£31 
Malta  0.83 
Netherlands  32146 
New  Zealand  2.64 
Norway  11.85 
Portugal  29243 
Saudi  Arabia  0237 


Supplied  by  NalWeu  Bank  (excluding  inilm j rupee  and  faraaN  shekel} 
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The  Guardian 


He  may  be  a little  rounder 
these  days,  the  elastic  in 
his  waistband  rather  more 
stretched,  bat  the  34-year* 
old  is  still  holding  his  owm 
at  the  top  iewi  —as  Satur- 
day's i«ateti*wtniring  pair. 

for  Newcastle  showed. 


Great  journeys  of  the  20th  Century 


New  Spurs  i 

“I  cane  by  Underground  because  I wanted  to  know  how  fans  teel  wimk^  to  Spurs. 
In  that  case  Mr  Gross,  did  you  feel 

ltORPgHjP 


Ruud  CufSt,  as  the  Chelsea  manager;  has  taken  control  of  ahitbertst  uns-cessfoi  banetof . 
men  aM  turned  them.  Into  winners,  just  lfke  Joanttf  Are'—  one  of  the.hastoriflat  (jiaract^rfe- 
kidnapped  and  taken  to  present-day  San  Dim^s,  California  in  the  movie  Bill  and  Ted's-; : 
Excellent  adventure.  Anotherwas Socrates,  the  Ataeniaa^iilQaopfaeE.  Also from  Athens . ■ n>. 
(albeit  the  one  in  Georgia.  USAJlsHHcbael  Stipe  3iHilils  baridl®^E^r^teased^  sot^;'  v ;' 
Man  On  The  Moon  about  the  American  comedian  Andy  ICawtoan.  Asthe  charac^Latto.ae  •■ 
was  a hit  in  Taxi — as,  in  hisown  v^wasPenntetijto  (XbarxfstoRBb^iRea^JJm^emNW^^ 
Eac^week\wv^p8trrtthenrrasting»*KK  ftxrte&tBn  a sperifiedpersbn^to  ^ 
Serriyotecontributk3nstolteacMii^t»ipteThi9Wt»fesfatl^ 


Club  call 

Dynamo  Kiev  . ; 

Groundfs)  The  100,9(K)  capac- 
ity OUm pi isky  Stadium  and  .. 
20,000  Dynamo  Stadium. 
Locartion(sJ  Ukraine  — - not 
Russia,  as  Barcefona-s  coach 
Louis  van  Gaaltm  wisely 
suggested  before  their  recent 
meeting  at  the  Non  Camp. . • 
Effect  on  Dynamo  The 
proverbial  red  rag.  They  beat  ■ 
tbe  Spanish  side  4-0  (hivii^  ' 
defeated  them  3-0  at  home). 
Reputation ‘They  reminded 
us  of  Van  Gaal’sAjax  a few 
years  ago.”  wrote  one  Span- . 
ish  daily  ‘A  machine  or 
perfect  footbalL" 

Status  back  home  Wera  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  success- 
ful team  (13  USSRtitles,  nine' 
cups);  now  the  Rangers  of- . 
the  Ukraine  league,  having 
wrm  it  for  the  las  tGve  seasons.  . 
European  record  Won.  the 
European  Cup  Winners’  Cup 
in  1975  and  1986,  and  the 
Super  Cup  in  1975. 

Eaily  advantage  Soon 
alter  the  team's  creation 
in  J927.  the  Kiev-based 
Ukrainian  Sports 
Institute  started  i 

offering  graduate 
degrees  for  football 
coaching. 

Vindication  Oldboy 

Andre  Kaochelskis  says: 

"Only  now  in  England 
and  Italy  clubs  want  to . 
perform  the  football 
demonstrated  by  Dynamo 
20  years  ago." 

Early  setback  In  1942.  while 
Kiev  was  occupied,  the  team 
were  dmHengedbylhabesi  ' | >. 


Jeepers  Keepers 


The  weetcehcfStop  ['/ 
{transfer  taJe : ••  -y  r 


prevailedm^It^tcategame'- 
— and  fouror  their  players 
:.were«tecatedas'atest*».- 

Depth  lot  squad  toctey.  . 

fcraine . '■ 

. national  team . Sixteen  of  the 
31  idayfofB  used  intiadrecent 
World  Cup  tmalifleation  cam- 
piigU'Wcrc  from  Dynamo.  * - < 

' Hottf^property  Andrei 

'Sbevrf^ko  (below)  has 

attracted^  £XCL5  million  bid 
flxanMSlaa  and  AtesF&rgu--  ■ 


keen  interest— partkmlariy . 
since  the  salker’s  fl^st-half  . 

triple  bjBsircelaha- 

-pofiSeaf  b<d  potato  ft)  ■ 

Accused  of  -trying  8>  bribe 
sing 
match 

Z,  1V  .oMSSMt  The  ctab 
denied  it  bat  were 
thrown  out  of  the  League 
Snd  givena  two-year  . 
JhttiMfluigfledtmappeaL  ■ 
PoBticat  hot  potato  (2J 
The  club's  second  team 


' promotion,  and  are  now 


How  to  resolve  this 


dab  worrfes  seem  trivial. 


To  c»ch  tito  wedfetw^iB  ; ; 
cross,  tell  Us  who  owns  this 
particularly  safe  pair  of  hands, 

how  maw  goals hawe  been 

scored  agalnsthlfn  bi  senlor- 
intamational  matches,  against  \ 
whom  he  made  his  senior  . 
international  dobutand  who  else 
made  Ws  debut  fortfie  Sldefrj  ... 
that  game.  As  a tiebreaker,  tew-' 
many  league  efubs  has  our  ' 

gloved  hero  played  for  at  serifor 
level?  Post,  fax  or  e-ma3  your  . 
answer®  to  the  atfdressbefow. 

The  winner,  picked  from  a boigtti& 

net,  wfli  receive  a video  from  the 
BBC  Match  Of  TheDay  collection. 

Last  week's  answer  SI  de  (teey  1®  ftestejaby  JbteBarnes's 
first-m  Inula  free-kick  in  the  1996  Wotidpm  wfc£ft  ended  • : 

Enadand2,Hollanda.Tbeiteriflf  S^8e^Bearteafocemask,  which  . 
Paul  Gasroigiw  was  Cheek  WtB  Struck- 

by  Jan  Wnutersfe  elbow  in  tbefirsthatt  James  A Lowther  . " 


Rocerit  jrrtool  Le^hdei^f 
caadt'Vi^m&i^obaoovsky  ••••' 
.has  j»st  returuSdTof- &&.<;■  . 

fltirdspell  st  ttecfc^-:,,;;-. 

Champion*  League  ©me#;*:'' 


ous  Ea«>pe^cwpwjas.  'v,;:' ' 

■ 'tot 


Source  News  Of  The  World  •• 
Target  Sol  Camp  bell 
ABogod  buyerXilMroooi . ' ■ 
TeOe  reported  £3  ®2Uqb->  . ' 

‘ idosSeSSiodLMkrlt^ 
Kennedy  and  Jason  IWcAieec : 
Evidence  •‘’Fhe  Anfield  club  • 
ffcamaticaliy  polled  oratof  a 
£3.5m  deal  for  AC  Milan's  - 
VRnston  Bogarde  tmiFrid^y  ' • 
hecaiise  Roy  Evans  is  deter*  " 
mbusdtoZandOunpbeQ.’*..  ' 
PbotAiay  rating  1/10.  New- 
Spurs  boss  Christian  Gross  •. 

■ is  baldly  likejy  to  sell  the  one ; 
shining  beacon  of  consis- . . 

teocyhe  has.  and  risk  becom- 
ingras  welcome  at  White  Hart, 
Lane  as  Arsene  Wenger;  . 

The  gaffer  tapes 

Managerial  pearls 
of  wisdom 


“Some  of  my  players  couM  • 
have  plaj  ed  with  a cigar  in  ” 
'their  mouth,  so  keen  were . ' 
they  to  avoid  n^ury”  ■■ 
Dundee  Ltd's  ToMomy  SEcLcM 

btehes  the  4-0  toss  fo  Cridc  pit 

Sunday’s  Coca-Cola  Cup  final. 

“in  the  old  days  a ref  could 
be  at  Old  Trafford  one  week 
andHartlepoo!  the  next.B..- 
■stopped  than  thinking  they  . 
were  something  special”  ' 
Derby  boss  Jim  Smith 

“We  didn’t  trouble  Seamanat 
all,  that  was  our  plan — to  ■'■ 
try  to  get  him  to  dose  q£L~ 


Clogger  welcomes  oontr«)tftioftt,Writeto  tiw  Guardian,  «'9 Eairingdon  Road,  Umdon 
EC1R  3BL  Vou  «n  e^neff-  -ciwik  or  fox  us  on  01717713 4107 ■ ' 


LAURENCE  GRIFFITHS 


Block  and  tackle Jamie  Redknapp’s  attempt  to  win  the  ball  for  Liverpool  sends  Barnsley’s  Martin  Bullock  tumbling 

Premiership:  Liverpool  0,  Barnsley  1 

Earth  moves  for  Barnsley 


David  Hopps  sees  a famous  victory  that  defies  form  and  fortune, 
settles  a long-standing  score  and  questions  the  Liverpool  mettle 


THE  last  rime  Barnsley 
played  Liverpool  was 
back  in  195 9.  They 
were  beaten  twice  over 
Easter,  on  their  way  to  relega- 
tion from  the  Second  Division; 
and  a post-war  boom,  which 
was  spreading  the  excitement 
of  cars  and  television  to  the 
masses,  encouraged  sugges- 
tions that  Barnsley's  decline 
was  irreversible.  Liverpool, 
soon  to  be  promoted  under  BUI 
ShankTy,  never  looked  back. 

Nearly  40  years  on  toe  same 
assumptions  have  rung  out 
with  even  more  validity.  Foot- 
ball has  become  a business  for 
the  rich  and  powerful-  Barns- 
ley’s little  adventure  is  all  very 
well  but  every  indication  has 
been  that  it  will  be  swamped 
by  the  multi-million  pound  de- 
mands of  the  Premiership. 

All  it  took  to  challenge  such 
assumptions  was  for  Barnsley 
to  renew  acquaintances  with 
Liverpool.  Ashley  Ward's  win- 


ning goal,  nine  minutes  before 
half-time,  took  them  off  the 
bottom.  This  was  a side  who 
conceded  a combined  18  goals 
against  Manchester  United, 
Arsenal  and  Chelsea.  There 
will  be  no  more  astounding 
result  all  season. 

Barnsley  have  celebrated 
ftew  days  like  this.  Forty  years 
ago  the  earth  really  did  move; 
at  Darton  the  railway  station 
was  sinking,  subsidence 
caused  houses  .to  be  evacu- 
ated at  Tankersley.  This  time 
it  just  felt  like  it  had. 

All  it  took  was  David 
James’s  hesitation  as  Nicky 
Eaden  pumped  the  ball  into 
the  area,  and  Andy  Liddell's 
cross  hum  the  byline  to  run 
off  Patrlk  Berger’s  shins,  for 
Ward  to  shake  the  Premier- 
ship  from  its  complacency - 
Liverpool,  with  almost  an  hour 
to  restate  their  superiority, 
succumbed  to  conhiskai. 

That  Easter,  as  now,  Barns- 


ley had  been  desperate  for  a 
reliable  central  defender. 
Duncan  Sharp  felt  fer  from  fit 
but  the  trainer  John  Steele 
walked  up  to  bis  house, 
plonked  himself  on  the  sofa 
and.  after  considerable  per- 
suasion, got  Shaxp’s  jacket  for 
hini  Liverpool  won  2-0  and 
the  Barnsley  crowd  jeered 
that  they  would  have  been 
better  leaving  early  to  catch 
the  Me-aftemoon.  bargains  at 
the  fruit  ’n’  veg  market 
This  time,  perhaps  appro- 
priately, Barnsley  placed  their 
faith  in  a Swede  from  the  out- 
set. Peter  Markstedt,  a 
£250.000  buy  from  vasteris, 
could  hardly  have  had  a more 
unruffled  debut  “He  is  nice 
and  composed  and  reads  the 
game  weEL"  said  the  manager 
Danny  Wilson.  “He  is  a think- 
ing footballer.”  And  Wilson  Is 
a vibrant  operator,  whose 
shiny-eyed  optimism  might 
yet  bring  Barnsley  salvation. 


At  times,  one  wonders  what 
some  Liverpool  players  are 
thinM-ng  about:  the  next  car. 
the  next  mobile  phone,  the 
next  nightclub.  Without  the 
suspended  Paul  Ince,  they 
lacked  someone  to  coerce 
them  into  order;  without  Rob- 
bie Fowler,  also  suspended, 
there  was  less  of  a likelihood 
that  they  would  filch  some- 
thing from  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  frantic  attacks. 

The  Anfield  crowd  is  in- 
creasingly splenetic,  respond- 
ing to  their  second  home  de- 
feat of  the  season  with  boos 
and  jeers.  Too  often  Liverpool 
come  dangerously  close  to 
resembling  talcum-powder 
players,  possessed  of  the  tal- 
ent to  enthrall  millions  but 
displaying  only  the  capacity 
to  amuse  themselves. 

Is  this  Spice  Boys  jibe  a cli- 
che. little  more  than  worthless 
envy  of  their  feme,  money  and 
good  looks?  Or  is  it  destined  to 
be  the  final  judgment  on  Ev- 
ans’s Liverpool?  Successive 
matches  against  Arsenal  and 
Manchester  United  will  go  a 
long  way  to  revealing  the 


final  nature  of  their  season. 

In  1959  Barnsley's  senior 
trainer  Bob  Shottonscowled 

that  the  players  were  getting 
too  lazy  and  should  be  made 
to  walk  to  the  ground.  Evans 
is  fer  too  nice  to  allow  such 
bitterness  to  take  hold  and, 
anyway,  these  days  it  would 
tnko  them  most  of  the  week  to 
get  there.  “I  don't  see  any  sig- 
nificance in  the  booing  — you 
don’t  expect  them  to  cheer 
when  we've  lost,"  he  said. 

Had  Karlheinz  Riedle  not 
missed  four  gaping  opportu- 
nities Liverpool’s  ceaseless 
pressure  might  have  dis- 
guised their  lack  of  fluency. 

Instead  the  heroes  belonged 
to  Barnsley.  Lars  Leese  had  a 
dodgy  first  20  minutes  in  goal 
but  later  saved  well  from 
Berger.  Riedle  and  Oyvind 
Leonhardson.  "We  did  no  de- 
fending," said  Evans,  and  he 
was  right.  Now  the  defending 
begins  for  real  — the  defend- 
ing of  reputations. 

• Barnsley:  A Study  ]n  Foot- 
ball 1953-59,  by  lan  Alister 
and  Andrew  Ward  (Crow- 
berry;  £9.99). 


Derby  County  3,  Coventry  City  1 

Teacher  keeps 
Strachan  in  late 


George  CauHdn 


AFTER  a year  in  charge 
of  Coventry  City  and 
all  the  brave  talk  of  a 
new  £80  million  stadium 
and  a stock-market  flota- 
tion, Gordon  Strachan  felt 
confident  enough  to  make 
two  bullish  claims  last 
week.  The  first  was  that  his 
team  had  become  much 
harder  to  beat,  the  second 
was  that  “nobody  laughs  at 
'us  any  more”. 

The  Premiership's  great 
survivors  immediately  res- 
ponded by  losing  by  two 
goals  at  Derby,  and  in  a 
manner  which  prompted 
titters  of  amusement  from 
the  most  unlikely  of 
sources. 

Halfway  through  this 
entertaining  match  Stra- 
ehan  confronted  the  referee 
David  Elleray  about  a 
missed  hand-ball  offence 
which  had  preceded 
Derby’s  third  goal,  a loping 
dribble  and  casual  lob  from 
Paulo  Wanchope.  Elleray,  a 
schoolmaster,  appeared  to 
reflect  Coventry’s  true 
place  in  the  nation's  heart: 
he  locked  Strachan  in  his 
dressing-room  in  order  to 
retract  his  remarks. 

“What  he  said  was  Quite 
astonishing,”  Strachan 
muttered  afterwards.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry.  Referees  can 
afford  to  be  flippant  be- 
cause it’s  a hobby  to  them 
and  it's  a vehicle  to  them 
becoming  celebrities.” 
Neither  man  would 
reveal  what  was  said  but  it 
provoked  Strachan  into 
making  a passionate  case 
for  the  introduction  of  pro- 
fessional officials. 

“I  would  love  to  be  a part- 
time  manager  who  was  also 
an  accountant  because  Td 
earn  a lot  of  money  and 
come  along  at  the  weekend 
to  do  this  for  fun,”  he  said. 
“That  would  be  smash- 


Elleray . . . detention  order 

mg.  But  we’re  judged  after 
three  months  as  managers 
and  if  we’re  not  good 
enough,  we're  demoted. 
That  must  happen  with  ref- 
erees now.  They've  got  an 
easy  life.” 

That  last  observation  was 

nnfair  on  Elleray,  who  if 
nothing  else  kept  himself 
busy  on  Saturday  by  bran- 
dishing wine  yellow  cards. 
He  even  found  time  to  point 
to  the  spot  when  Francesco 
Baiano,  who  had  opened 
the  scoring  with  a crisp 
right-foot  drive  in  the  third 
minute,  was  tripped  Inside 
the  area  by  David  Burrows. 
Stefano  Eranio  converted 
the  penalty. 

Jim  Smith,  having  seen 
his  side  beaten  4-3  at  Leeds 
two  weeks  earlier  after 
leading  by  three  goals,  was 
particularly  satisfied  that 
they  had  managed  to  pro- 
tect their  lead  this  time, 
even  if  they  had  “lost  the 
plot  a little  bit”  at  3-0. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that 
City’s  substitute  striker 
Darren  Huckerby  found 
room  to  cut  in  from  the 
right  and  claim  a splendid 
consolation  goal.  But  sixth 
place  in  the  table  just 
shows  that  typecasting  can 
be  overcome. 


Aston  Villa  2,  Everton  1 


A mis-match  of  misfits 


Robert  Piyca 


IT  WAS  a frustrating  after- 
noon for  the  misfits.  Ever- 
ton were  robbed  of  a point 
by  a bad  offside  decision  and 
Stan  Collymore’s  barren  run 
continued. 

The  individual  parts 
seemed  pretty  sound  but  sewn 
together  they  form  a mis- 
shapen wretch  St  only  to 
lurch  around  in  a doomed  at- 
tempt at  terrorising  the  Pre- 
miership. Collymore,  on  the 
other  tend,  has  a body  that 
functions  enviably  well  — 
regard  his  speed,  his  strength 
and  his  ambidexterity.  It  is 
just  that  his  brain  is  not  wired 
up  properly.  Quick,  Igor,  pass 
me  the  soldering  iron. 

In  feet,  the  VflJa  striker 
looks  capable  — more  capable 
than  Everton  at  any  rate  — of 
redeeming  his  season.  Back 
after  a month's  absence  for 
sinus  surgery,  he  busied  him- 
self in  the  build-ups,  laid  on 
Villa's  equaliser  and  ap- 
peared to  have  scored  his 


second  goal  in  15  matches  this 
season  before  Uriah  Rennie 
cut  short  his  celebrations  by 
giving  Everton  a free-kick  for 
offside  against  Savo  Milose- 
vic. Could  it  be  that  he  is 
learning  he  must  perform  the 
basics  as  well  as  he  executes 
the  highly  ambitious  bit 
deeper  and  running  at  people. 
He  was  getting  a lot  of  the  ball 
and  it  was  working  for  him. 

Nothing  much  is  working 
for  Everton.  This  was  their 
third  successive  defeat;  they 
conceded  two  goals  from  cor- 
ners, which  Is  becoming  a 
habit  and  the  refereeing  did 
not  favour  them.  The  lines- 
man who  erased  Nick 
Barmby’s  87th-minute  goal  for 
offside  was  mistaken  and  Lit- 
tle thought  that  Fernando  Nel- 
son had  fouled  Craig  Short 
just  before  Villa  were  awarded 
the  comer  from  which  Milose- 
vic equalised.  “We  got  a con- 
siderable break,"  the  Vina 
manager  admitted. 

But  Everton  are  not  bottom 
of  the  table  entirely  by  acci- 
dent. Howard  Kendall  ex- 


pressed satisfaction  with  hi 
team's  "commitment"  and  "ai 
titude".  then  confessed  the  nt 
cess  tty  for  "a  rebuilding  job". 

He  could  start  with  Nevin 
Southall.  The  goalkeepe 
froze  on  his  line  when  Ug 
Ehiogu  headed  in  the  winne 
from  about  three  yards  ou 
and  then  contrived  to  div 
over  Collymore's  disallowe 
effort  from  25  yards.  At  39  h 
may  not  be  over-age.  but  he  i 
certainly  overweight 
. The  attack  is  not  fimctior 
mg  well  either.  In  Dunca 
Ferguson  they  have  the  Pr< 
miers hip's  air  ace  but  the 
have  little  for  him  to  fly.  Th 
problem  lies  with  the  wings 
versatile  though  Barmby  i< 
he  is  not  the  player  Everto 
want  out  wide  on  the  left. 

Graeme  Souness,  who  i 
apparently  considering  ac 
quiring  Milosevic  for  Benfics 
must  have  found  it  familhu 
After  all,  no  other  manage 
much  experience  c 
spending  vast  quantities  c 
money  and  having  so  little  t 
show  for  it 


Leicester  City  0,  Bolton  Wanderers  0 


Unhappy  Wanderers  labour  without  reward 


Russeti  Thomas 


JARTIN  O’NEILL  and 
iColin  Todd  offered  up 
the  usual  platitudes  about  the 
Premiership  — the  strength- 
in-depth  argument — and  this 
stalemate  between  dubs  sepa- 
rated by  half  the  division  sup- 
ported their  view. 

The  managers  could 
equally  have  highlighted  foot- 
ball’s perverse  nature  at 
times.  A thoroughly  disap- 
pointing display  left  O’Neill’s 
Leicester  unscathed,  yet  Bol- 
ton gained  scant  reward  for 
what  Todd  called  a “real  bat- 
tling performance”  in  dock- 
ing out  a Premiership  home 
team  for  the  first  time  since 
the  opening  day.  Bolton  were 
kept  firmly  in  18th  place  on  a 
day  when  their  two  Yorkshire 


companions  in  distress  en- 
joyed impressive  wins. 

Bolton  deserved  more  from 
the  day,  especially  for  recover- 
ing so  well  from  the  five-goal 
shellshock  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday.  In  Alan  Thomp- 
son they  had  the  game’s  most 
gineo  midfielder;  In  defence 
Andy  Todd  tedded  with  the 
firmness  of  his  father  and 
Mark  fish  provided  elegant 
support, 

Emile  Heskey,  starting  a 
threMnafich  suspension,  might 
well  have  hustled  Bolton  out  of 
their  stride.  He  is  a big  loss  — 
“we  miss  him  even  when  he’s 
Playing  poorly,”  OTJem  con- 
ceded — but  Ian  Marshall  ag 
ercr,  was  a willing  workhorse 
white  Steve  Guppy  probed 
aw®y  on  the  left  But  neither 
could  offset  Leicester's  overall 
lack  of  wit  and  pace. 


Pair  combinec 
snails  brave  but  va 
header  as  opportun; 
denly  beckoned  for  bt 
f*ter  a barren  hour, 
feter  Muzzy  jfcaet 
scooped  over  from  tin 
a howler  in  the  sam 
Nathan  Blake’s  earli 
tected  volley, 

fHy  but  he  could  b« 

exasperated  Ic 

frequent 
Jrthout  action  by 
Barber  His  only  sc 
Jbe  yellow  card  i 
Jrfury  Parker  for  a 
sent  him  i 
backside. 

The  flnai  minutes : 
Jfoost  match  CTNe 
^oe  agitation.  Netthe 
f^bly,  was  happy  1 
“efs  performance: 

j 

* 


>- 


**'■**&*' 
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Racing 


Coome  Hill  may 
miss  Hennessy 


Chris  Hawkins 


COOME  HILL,  last 
year’s  winner,  is 
doubtful  for  Satur- 
day’s Hennessy  Co- 
gnac Gold  Cup  at  Newbury 
because  of  injury. 

It  transpired  that  In  finish- 
ing third  to  Banjo  at  Chelten- 
ham on  his  seasonal  reap- 
pearance last  week,  the 
gelding  pulled  a muscle  and 
knocked  a vertebra. 

Walter  Dennis,  his  trainer, 
explained:  “l  will  leave  him 
in  at  Monday's  declaration 
stage  and  he  will  be  looked  at 
by  my  vet  On  Tuesday  well 
see  how  he  responds  to 
treatment." 

Dennis  hap  contacted  Char- 
lie Brooks  and  told  him  that 
Graham  Bradley,  originally 
booked  for  the  ride,  will  more 
than  likely  be  available  to 


partner  Suny  Bay,  the  7-2 
ante-post  favourite,  on  whom 
he  scored  an  Impressive  vic- 
tory in  the  Edward  Hanmer 
Chase  at  Haydock  last  week. 

Brooks  has  expressed  reser- 
vations about  running  Suny 
Bay  in  the  Hennessy  on  ac- 
count of  the  ground  at  New- 
bury believing  the  jumping 
course  has  not  been  well 
looked  after  but  Richard  Prid- 
ham,  clerk  of  the  course,  had 
reassuring  news  after  walk- 
ing the  track  yesterday. 

"The  ground  is  good  on  the 
chase  course  at  the  moment 
and  with  plenty  of  rain  fore- 
cast it  should  be  at  least  good 
to  soft  come  Saturday,"  said 
Pridham.  “I  am  sure  Charlie 
Brooks  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied." 

Edward  O'Grady  is  sending 
over  Time  For  A Run  from  < 
Ireland  while  Francois  Dou- 
men  is  Intending  to  challenge  \ 


Punters  dashing  in  for  Gold  Cup 

SIMPLY  DASHING  is  I running  him  in  the  Triple- 
now a best-priced  16-1  print  Gold  Cup. 


Rich  pickings  . . . PUsndsId  kicks  dear  from  Air  Groove  to  win  Saturday's  Japan  Cup,  the  world's  richest  race  on  turf 


with  Coral's  and  only  14’s 
with  William  Hill  from  25's 
for  the  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cap  after  his  eye-catching 
victory  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Chase  at  As- 
cot on  Saturday. 

“It  would  be  a dream  to 
ran  in  the  Gold  Cup  but  we 
I will  possibly  see  how  he 
photograph  george  selwyn  tackles  Cheltenham  first  by 


running  him  in  th«  Triple- 
print  Gold  Cup. 

“Together  with  Peter  and 
Tim  Easterby  we  will  also 
discuss  the  King  George  at 
Kempton  or  Rowland  Meyr 
lck  at  Wetherby,"  said  the 
gelding's  owner  Steve 
Hammond. 

Winning  trainer  Tim  Eas- 
terby said:  “He's  such  a 
relaxed  horse  I'm  sure  he 
will  get  three  miles.” 


with  Djeddah,  third  In  last 
season’s  Sun  Alliance  Chase. 

Nigel  Twist on-Da vies  will 
declare  both  Grange  Brake 
and  Earth  Summit  although 
the  latter  is  only  a “possible” 
after  finishing  a remote  fifth 
to  Suny  Bay  at  Haydock  on 
his  first  run  fbr  two  seasons. 

David  Nicholson  win  be 
happy  to  hear  about  the  eas- 
ing ground  at  Newbury  as  the 
participation  of  his  Banjo, 
quoted  at  5-1  with  a run  by 
Ladbrokes,  depends  on  soft 
going. 

Nicholson,  laid  low  recently 
by  a particularly  nasty  bron- 
chial complaint,  was  cheered 
by  a double  at  Ascot  on  Satur- 
day with  his  hurdlers  Zara- 
laska  and  Real  Estate,  both 
ridden  by  Adrian  Maguire 
who  went  on  to  complete  a 
treble  on  Peter  Bowen’s  Name 
Of  Our  Father. 

Zaralasfca,  a Royal  Ascot 
winner  when  trained  by  Luca 
Cuman  i made  an  Impressive 
debut  over  timber  in  the 
Holloways  Gate  Novice  Hur- 
dle and  Is  rated  no  more  than 
a 20-1  chance  for  the  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  by  Ladbrokes. 

Shadow  Leader  and  Ista- 
braq  head  the  list  as  6-1  joint 
favourites  with  last  year’s 
winner  Make  A Stand  at  7-1. 

Real  Estate  is  20-1  with  Cor- 
al's for  the  Triumph  Hurdle 
after  relishing  the  soft  ground 
and  staying  on  strongly  to 
reverse  recent  Kempton  form 
with  Sound  Appeal  in  the  Ti- 
meform  Aurelius  Hurdle. 


Ludlow  runners  and  riders  plus  form  guide  and  ratings 


Catterick  Jackpot  card 


TOWY  PALSY TPPFHBH 

12.50  Brigbstme  ! Brigbstom 

1 -20  Wandering  Light  (nap)  Wander  lug  Light 

1.50  Beryffiua  i*  Brand  Goosfar 

2.20  Sfefeofldl  SMetAB 

2.50  Aftemafta  Afcemmte  (bap) 

3.20  Step  On  Eyre  Step  On  Eyre 

3.50  Castle  Owen  

amp,  right -handed  oval  track  of  IXm  uttt  2S0yds  run-in. 

&»£  Good-  * Denotes  bflnterc. 

Long  tlstanoa  fcweBaxj  SMeoiHB  {220),  J J 01*4  Cumttrta, 
195  mBes;  North  End  Lady  11.50}.  Kateomc  fiaLSGj  a Steam  On 
{12.5CJ.  Mrs  L Jewel.  Kent  193  miles;  Royal  Vakr  (3J50)  & My 
Rotate  (12-50),  J Ffflctrtteyes,  E Sussex,  185  mSes. 

Seven  day  winners:  Brigtatone  (12L501  & The  Whole  Hog  p.7r> 
BJtakeratl  first  time:  ? Cool  flumer.  Vbored:  None. 


MV-  Goal  Bbohbt  (277)  Mre  S NKk  7-11-13  - G Me  * SO 
3flH"0  Ftaodi  Bn*  (171 N T-Banc  7-1 1-6  _ C Uomlfo  * — 

51F1F2  Sun  End  (17)  (Q  P Itabbo  7-11-4 B NmB  B2 

(B31-6  IM  Ha  Eta  rt7)A  JVHbmB-11-2 P CuMiry  88 

002-23  firao  (13)  Bf)  K Bafev  6-IM K MHofloan  81 

WHI  Donfcoii  fte)  OH  I Mfcro  9-10-3 A P HcCoy  — 

2/P+f  BDapanMo  p)  (D)  T Gangs  MM T J Unity  — 

PFWY  Ban  HE  (GG9)  Hss  P Nn  B— 10H> W Batao  — 

4F3645  TbM  AmI  (17)  A Fates  7-10-0 Gay  Lyon  78 

FPP4U  MW*  tJIt  (954  W J Mat 
r 2-10-0 0 J Branagh  B — 


o OnVISCOUNT  BOYIE  MBMR1AL  CHALLENGE 
MEM  W TROPHY  HANDICAP  CHASE 

3m  3M 1 0yds  £3.420  (7  declared) 

( i Ml  12  Holad  Agmamt  (S)  (Bfi  P NUtofe  10-11-10 


■41  iri  Tin  Malt  Hog  (7)  (71)  to)  (D)  K 


BaMngTl-lOlilwlBiiaBmH,  11-2  San tart  6-1  fanp,  B-HW  * Qi.  10-1  5 tAM-S 

Fmdi  Back.  HopoaManfe  14-1  Oontna.  g 6&1B0 

HNEI  SHE -MadMtaa  (JEW  Sfcadr  taWny  12h  kd  twin  M.  me*  dm.  * 
eaaty  von  al  Rtorarter  2nt  71  noi  ch.  &L  taring  Hmy  Cone  bj  91  COOL  RQMEB:  Bctfag;  15-0  SUnU.  2-1  Uutn!  Aoeamrt,  7-?  Tta  Wxfc  Hon.  8-1  Cm® 
UniR  wumfighrear.  |ufedu()4  niilBraca««il)yCencBsfedlltnin)dai3m  Bank,  18-1  BrindowL  16-1  tfcto  GanTCB*i  B». 

leap  ch.  M-Sft  San  Meat:  Oirari  louden;  ta  S on),  nan  ton  jtux.  two . ■ 

cbngnnn  aW.  2nd  rt  8. 13  MU  Omongte  a UOanfer  2m  SI  trap  ch.Gd.nili  iff”?*? 

Mn5WtwWMM4oiMid8.il>!  * 

teadF*D4BKMShrU*^.dimalii>BMLalnwMM7nHS.*Med  ^fceyc/ni 71  .hBmn<l  ”ai?1  m ?.a  "ft™*!*1 » to 


Figures  in  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  oteng. 

FM 

■4  0 CAouvbi  arms  saure  hurdle 

I 4Mte9w2m  £2,010  (18  teetered) 

1 m%24  Mbotai  (71  (in  R JUCWs  8-19-1 „ Mr  0 HcPbsl  (7)  BS 

2 21  Borintono  S3  M Pfao  4-1 V9 A MfcCiyWBi 

a 1 SMB  IE  (35)  MrsUw* 6-11-0-  JGokMcrifT)  78 

4 21/22  MB  Ail  (305)  0>(9fi  PH*  10-11-3  _ G teany  — 

5 IMIba  ■**■£:  J Net*  8-11-3  — T tteraMte  — 

B 0 (tad  Stab  BCDmjv  4-11-3 EMcfxtaod  — 

7 W03  IteydOH  (tyUR  Brafcr  5-11-3  — IE  P nEte  (7}  — 

8 C6  Writ  Sm  ® B LfeMljn  4-1 1-3 DPdmB  — 

8 P-  Mta  p-s.s  ' ■<  Jmte  8-11-3 T Jaria  — 

10  latalonie  (FEE  ten  L Jam  4-11-3 D Lc*y  — 

11  54/053  NwmvM  (1*}  n U IMnMdRe  7-T1-3 S Cm  78 

17  T&tfP  Pnntew  ™ (la)  J BMHeHr  MI-3 S fm  80 


HXH  SHOE  - rn  Bn*  Hnk»  4 at  ami  ms  pm  « oM&  13  DMd  Oui* 
HMUECF  EMMluy2niwteGd  JteFMA8UMKSi»Mllieiiind.a>ieddiifm3 
o«t  mer  <|gBOOws>  W d d 281  MMd  Lkeo  Tnwy  a UDnato  2ni  nor  M,  Q1 
Eaml— i Lalta3nl,OB2nd4iu.OD  chan  trill  rimr.  2ntdS,<  tsiau 
) NvnanSangM  MtoftM  as4tnwcA  SSfia  layal  test  [ad  ah,  ■» 

....  ..  hEMMMVdBnaopniKiaE2i*tMdinM4Wrfa3lllHMHMM*E 
TO-U-lD  Tmossit  2ai  no*  ch.  fifrHL  Stop  On  Qfi*  51)  Site  4lt.  StJ  i 9h.  kqx  oo.  2nd  of 
“ B.  II  behind  DattMtturi  d Eww  2n  31  m M.  SdML  KoohNf  Enrtiriy 
— wMteted  horn  na*ig|.  la  nt  4.  lSbthnlTenivatAgiaHeiiifati2n  rtorch,  Gd- 
S“!  FaMnRMa»nnLlaadM2aiiiterinhhctaatolB.iiitknaiLwnE 
rrQZiZ  Unaria  2m  mr  hd,  Gd.  teung  KMgi  Anchor  Ebi  by  31 

S ? O CA1BHBI  standard  OPEN  NATIONAL  I 
.“T*  " VIVWKUKT  FLAT  RACE 


TaWI  Aaet  htc  m an  m behtad;  M 4h  HM  ofl  neu  sand  on.  iwer  nm. 
HshM  Ok.  MU  ZSL  Wri  * Gte  One  3*.  M » 5W  vatami  4 at  Mi  of  & tei 


P4KP0  SwMh 
3 Zaksrf 
50140  Amqt 
550P  NMdn 


qCJCKB  9-11-3  L SWBcn  (7] 

rfn  8-11-3 W EMM 

R Lea 8-10-12.  Hr  S teach  (9 
(12)  ifes  S Wkn  6-10-12 


17  nWhili  fM  (F411)  0 Rrritel  3-10-5  D J BodmB  — 

18  5 My  MM  (15)  J radtflevH  3-10-6 AWgMi  72 

Briber  5-2  fidpWn.  3-1  AH  B AO,  13-2  Mwna.  9-1  Steam  On.  10-1 
HqdCMt.  Nnerdd.  12-1  2*Ub.  Amy  IMK 

RJBE  fiODE  - JUbMte  UMa  badK  boo  2nd,  tod  4W  i*l  5W,  W 7*  irt  Eh. 
wrianM  3 al  4tft  a 7. 211  MhW  tesaoim  « nnpka  2n  41  and  ettn  hd|  SO 
BdriMwa:  In  lorii,  m*ay 5*t.  dhputol  lead 2 ad.  led  tan.  aaWm*  won  IN 
AIM  2n  II  sri  14  SA  baky  Qw  Brianl  hr  3 B**mi  *kU  pnrtMt, 
w briny  avoechDfl  2 ou,  ncriaed  ttpndMg  lM13nlria,lini3andairii 
Son  fnin  m touch  to  4Su  behind  tan  fiat  tried  01  Ml  Stew  Ok  Skafe 
headway  tran7tt.lM8nej3cBLBloa.**iai  nnpu  2m  II  cfekn  hd.  Gd. 
Atentoe  by  a hd.  Ari  B AjW  Headiqr  to  toad  hsL  c»rtl  near  Atfctt,  2nd  d 5.  II 
beittad  AaMi  M ftntntn  2R  tap  eh.  60-Sl  Rnri  Sfa*  Keen  eoty.  dased 
taafemori  warned  En,  bet  60  o ntiOi  lw  Baa>r  Ofo>  st  itranta.  ?m  itoi  Ivh. 
fiHm.  Bnmtt  Heariny  m,  any  dan  2 ori.  wriowd  W.3rt  of  a 71  MM 
Uomya  bhric  at  Fatal  2n  3 cri  heap  bdb,  fid- SB.  JaBr  Led  IM  10  so*. 
DBriotad  78l  bfid  o0  nhen  ndfed  tp  balm  #w  out  to  bob  w by  The  ftans  at 
LtagtaU.  2n  31  no»  bda.  68  SA.  Porri^a  B»  » taWwri.  dosad  total  11  lad  BE. 
heaOM  end  Mak»d  nen.  a*d  op  babe  1M1  ta  nee  m n Bfer  by  Sptal  F^v. 
an  a tap  hdn  gosh 

IOAMiK  MACADAM  NOVICE  HANDICAP 
■hW  CHASE 

3m  £3,178  (11  dedared) 

1 SOO-1  Itaderipg  Light  (T2J  (D)  T Fooler  6-12-0  B JnPnos  *90 


— — J R ttevaatph  85 

20QP-O  lirid  (GQ  A H thnor  6-10-1 JAHcOvtn  — 

33120  Bari  Eta  (17)  pi  MMeariei  3-10-1  ..I  Thendna  (9  IS 

IIW5»M*II  tan  Attain +-1D-0 P Cartwnr  — ■ 

030-05  Bata  Space JMJtisP  Mine  6-KKI-EririSiM  88 
50P63M  M The  Bta  (U)  M BSfcy  5-10-0 


Beataff  1 W Oanfcn.  6-1  Haan.  6-1  Le  Brail  Goodai.  Ua^i  Boo.  Red  flra,  10-1 
ktrian Nacar. Ncrti EndLKk.l6-10U0IIhaBka.Beli Sunn  I odd.  Ktanfeg 
Danger 


'll 


Southwell  eight-race  all-weather  card 


CIMS  HAWMKS 
Legal  Issue 

ghalanl 

WBdfire 

PakJ  Btenco 
Democrat 
DoriHe  Edged 
Samnarsaat 
Canton  Venture 


TOPFOTM 
LegMbeue 
MbBb 
Lapo-Lapu 
Palo  Bianco 
Democrat 
Double  Edged 
Smnmeiseat  fob) 
Canton  Veutm 


AD-weatha.  fibresand.  left-handed  hack  of  1»n  wffli  3f  run-in. 
Separate  spur  provides  straight  51. 

Gotav  Standard.  * Denotes  MWers. 

Drew:  Lav  numbers  an  advantage  h sprtnts. 

Lung  Jttance  hsueBerK  Misiamanl  (12.(W.  Pharaoh’s  Joy 

PZJC),  Fayk  (1-3C9.  Cab  Bottom  (2 DO  & Yadt  p.3D},  A G 

Newcombe,  Devon,  235  miles:  Prtmaro  (1.00),  A Barrow.  SomerecL 

194  mhs:  Gfto  flLOQj  Jamie  Poutton,  E Sussex.  191  nries;  PMo 

Banco  (1_30).  S L Moore,  E Sussex.  189  mtes;  B PresKtante  p.OQ. 

GPEtetohLE  Sussex.  187  nries.  M 

Sewn  day  ntanera:  Democrte  (2.00}  & Pharty  Dancer  (3JQ. 

BSnkflred  Ovt  tfnw:  None.  Vtsorwt  None. 

figures  in  brackets  tear  hose’s  name  denote  days  sn»  last  oufing. 

JJumps. 

4 0 OOSOLOMAH HANDICAP STAKQ(DIV1} 

I rfcEWWIm  £2,294  (IBGedarec? 

Zrinttn  net  an  1 3-9-13 w J (TComik  * 

m&iSmt** 4-9-12. 8 MEM 
3(1fi  1M0B  Snaoni  ledge  (q  U Pel  M»1£ Daa  HM 

i%  SBBHB&Ute 

» sa 


SOLOMAN  HANDICAP 
STAKES  (DW  2) 

1m  £2^94(16  dedared) 


433520  Lagnod  flf  Aragna  Q J fitoer  3-8-13 5 2J^5 

003010  ltetoBMtaJ1«SSE^8«-11 « 

m afegfi y<g5aa^"-,TCg 

r RiSw TG  Wd^wbfa 

065605  LerfSfito  m WftHoBjBbafl  W -g,6** 

035400  LM  Vlriti  (ffi  H 3-8-7 “ ffin,B,lr 

5-1  Zatoso.  11-2  fete,  ls?at3  Of 

bks.  10-1  DantaoPwr.  totaadaB  Pa* 


3-1  Oobbot.  n-2 Urie.  7-1  ShataaL  10-1  SUHgX  hra* 

fc  Cmoa.  Hcctaa** 


MARATHON  LJUTTH) 
bW  STAKES 

1m  3f  £2^94  (16  dedared) 

Pldan  n P)  Ewica  htosa  5-9-4 

OndWah  l»  m to  A UrixMot  5-s-z 


Mm  TUtar 

T UCM 


anamsrra 

B PmddMh  f£7]  G Enris  4-9-2 A BMk 

Eitao  Brin  jm  rfUtoWha  5-9-2  PBWtrit  B* 

Badtara  ta  (7)  jc)  N TWte  5-9-2  — S WttanW 

tori JM  tte A 5Mtrt4-9-Z B MMd 

^ ECO) jArixnt  6-9-2 HZsSmOmm 

UpaRtal  (33)  H CJHte»  4-3-1 LQamOdt 

WstHlDD^rajQMT  3-8-13 6 D MSkm 

Woonr  PEvSeo  Bary  3-6-13 EFarim* 

JoE-iPltaefEDCIABir  3-8-11 Herix  BomwW 

PAdws  pi)  A Earn*  34-11 D Blgp 

AKfta{20)SlteaewB34-8 DudHeKhm 

UrinMi  (4Q  R HgCnghad  3-8-9 W 

: T^^g/tl^Writ.  &j)  MMta.  8-1  «dnw,  10-1  CndUp 


71  hi 

w 

SBi 
18(10 
Bette  7-2 
Mrae,CasE 


,7-1  Ifc*  line,  a-1  Ssa  Speose,  Otori 


4 A A AMANWAY  HAJBUCAP  (PIV I) 

1 AiOUgI  £3,220  (16  dedared) 


Jtfin^kncubnr  3-a-n MriHUMA  A MIDWAY  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MA(D0i 

teTiuiS  «VV  STAKE  2Y0 

n5SWTOnw^3^“_^^  im  £2,277  p dedared) 

-2  Ita-Un  H-2  A«fc*.  6-1  USSt.  8-1  WKmoar,  10-1  OaMSi  10  6 Btaagn  tenter  flu  pi)  D &-0 SMftrt 

t -o^nSSx tefflwn Fan. IMbsuk  2(1)  542  Kafl* Ediad (Itoi iTfliamMl GMBeM 

I- — -1 SO  m faarita  BQM  (O)  C Tte«to  9-0 D»  EC*a» 

10  A MANWAY  HANDICAP  506050  *WM0ri{ffl  5na!  9-0  ZZ-ZZZZ.!  JEhS 

;|  itS8Affinc^!=i*EK 

6f  £3^20(16  dedared)  ms  cnaiy  Lori  Hrangdon  6-0 »« m 

65800  Mrftrahr  (KB  p|  W Jrtifr-IIW) S I SMdw  griflag; « DcUK  EtfeedL  IM  Wtf  Cnary.  IfH  Cnaage  Unto  Rib.  teles 

florae  Prio8tna»  (B}  Braw.  Itapnxtas.  12-1  Nrisd  Oa.  Itriator.  25-1  SUbi  Mntar. 

00)360  B(*r  Star  B(C0  Ms  If  IftcaK^  4-9-10 --S  1WW*  — 

O«UUsTAKB2Y0 


Afctrim  5-12-0 


Ml  betexl  In  i8«,  bn  S31  Ptcor  Last  ntra  Mnn  teatmn  3 ni  not  itttn.  na  tout  ttrimy.  3iayM on  (0  tad  betalili  tig  £ yxi  M SedtocAtad  da 3 hop dl  Q1 
^irttadK.  3rt  or  R a tHWTB  Ttdor  Friw  by  41  Miter  Grim;  LM  3id  7»i  rod  iHdu.  headny  2 cut, 

Samtowi  2m  (7  aw  heap  hda.  6fl.  Bmninlarir  Hhademd  and  let  m ffw  la  to  race  fll’tS1 

„ Wwd  Iter  BIWi  * Bangs  am  Harm.  &L  wraBtac  Mb  tahrnilfli 

4 E A tflfif  BOARD  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  wkwwl -Thrift  jabwWft«»irtBMri!W»iiiyto«mrwioch.  SL 

liSlU  2m  £2.374  (13  tedared)  

1 Otf'-ta'wfcg  BMgar  W)  k Mgnax  4-11-10  O CA  UUCKNHJL  MOWCE  HURDU 

— n Bridgwater  82  AmU 2m  5f  11 0yds £2.346  (B  dedared) 

s MB 5 | °:o nSSSuS^n rcrodJialj^ iTT/cblS 

. ; ’Jg tiyrsjre z_ST53  s 

7 42^4  Mripl Baa (7) M aqprt 4-i(M nSSam  IS  ■ rJf>  gf)”"1* .wl&ftftyjrll-s-g “ 

0 TriHfteAHtOMvS-IO-'l JAMcftrtbi  — OaJBiis  13-8  Mtanata.  ta  The  BtonL  9-2  Orndten  61m.  10-1  Ibe  Creppr  Etoi, 

® Bari  m (77)  (JR  u Mesntei  3-10-1 ..  I Ttarina  (3)  83  14-1  lichQan  Bbt,  20-1  Frteto-e  25-1  OBk  Ontenl  Sewn  Reef.  < 


4)4010  Shabalp 
Q00000  Prate  01 1 


G Dsffirid 

.DtwWEaan 


y 3-8-11  _ 
ny  4-8-10. 


1m£1  ,B9B(16d«M) 

D AtotoM  ^TT 


W HUNT  FLAT  RACE 

2m  £1,245  (15  dedared) 
IT  Cirib  Dhi  (ffi  n D 


41  KKBno(aa)IVMms  4-11-11 A P id 

21  Baaiv  Teuton  (255)  N Mntaom  5-11-11 

— H A FfcnMri 

BmyNMndro  4-11-4 T Cttoff  (7) 

5 Stay  CMrtaqK  Briny  5-11-4 1 BeSi  i 


5-0  nriyRrwfWj AH Hmey 4-11-4 J A Better* 

Ennl8taBTWri  4-11-4 teylyara 

Oftn>pB(M)WJriB  6-11-4 TU 

6 lorit Straw po)R Burin 4-11-4 IM 

IHfaWJ I4r, 6-174 S Kota**  0 

loyal  VriKjfEdflftys  6-11-4 — JGaSWn  P) 

5 tanriormR  Lee  5-11-4 AlhpM 

M Tiraria  Qfi  Mis  S Itaan  6-11-4  ___■  Jotateo 
■M  (Hart  Ues  V Statons  4-11-4 


rJHh*.t*yes  6-11-4 Jb 

sq  R Leo  5-11-4 

4 Mta S IMkn 6-11-4  ___l 
Mart  Ues  V Statons 


..  Hr  K I ITSyai  (7) 


Butte  11-e  CKft  Own.  3-1  Smtoy  ten.  7-2  Itate.  7-1  Basscv.  12-1 
Bkuy  um.  I6-1  Look  Shaper-  SnrixiK  Tnnria. 


- COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


aton  U 2 al  n m hoi  by  Don  Sehcano  ta  ClwriM  an  not  hri.  Gcf-STL 
DoiUteu  Hoe  VBh  team  uni  tenri  onr  a ax  7*i  d 17.  3Si  bahtod 
itoribB  a Bangor  zn  ll  W taL  Ed  irih  Sam  Rori  |3wto.  bitod  ten  m 
ten  one  wibkI  or  41  aX  tried  oft  1®  ill  17.  ari  MM.  Dak  MM 
IteitaaiaaixSIiriii.iallriMQpnBiOlSntaaSandDMaonnhdLGd- 
Sll  to  The  Bfco±  ttatny  7E.  Hit  2aJ  4 aX  dte  2 net  kuiC  ri,  M ri  ft  31 
brind  FUtated  n 0^mn2n  « not  u SKA  Mchte  Bte  ftmUnert.  any 
ttooee  2 ox  son  tea  md  ariaaed,  4n  ri  ft  23  bate  RoMpon  a Wmesfer 
2»  2f  an  ItdL  SWin  Iho  Croppy  Boe  DnaMd  laek  to  nr,  llti  ri  16. 251  behind 
Swtoy  Item  H FoAeskm  2m  11  MtBX  SdL  MaceiMa  Atnya  behtad.  Wad  all, 
M ri  8. 48  MM  Wba  a Lata  8a  non  M GX 

O A A NOVBHBER  NOVICE  CHASE 

WitoV  2m  £2,91  B (7  declared) 

.1  2454-  fid  Bari  047)  N Hamferaon  6-11-2  — HA  Rbgorid  — 

2 044353  JM  Rv  A Benson  (17)  (CO)  R JttteS  5-11-2 

Soy  Lyon  78 

3 jTOP-2  UaDrincpgUraC  BECfc  7-11-2 S Wym  88 

4 31204  B»yri  Ete  (Iffl  * D 6axM>  6-1V2 A MopAe  84 

5 5122-2  Star  0a  ftin  (18)  401 T pmaa  7-11-2  — R Mama  Ml  1 

6 65TT4-  thteag  (Z38)  P tWMn  10-10-11  HM  E JMas  (7)  78  I 

7 0022-1  Hnr  (51)  (D)  C Brooks  4-10-6 — G Boday  - 

Bate  9-4  Ifea.  6-2  Sta)  0i  Eyt  3-1  Ea  tool  5-1  Rqri  brat,  7-1  UmriH. 
20-1  JUM  Fa  A Reason.  S-1  Xteng. 


Tin  54-600  H*8H  Urn*  (XT)  D Shoe  3-8-4 C Lantern  * 

120  400000  HEMkoD Storm (CntfBJQta M-1  -BMOtei 

raw  tmmso«AintiqBa8bMta»a(W-12-teTkte'*r 

1401)  130066  loeaiti (147)  f Efftertwin 3-7-11 — ... .„t  Omnock 

15  « 404000  Iriwm  Prtntecs  mR  Writer  3-7-11 R CriMe 

«(iq  32B40  ta>  Bptai  W p Fri&ra  4-7-10 D M%U 

Bette  4-1  MMa  East  5-1  R*  Bbreo.  7-1  Magte  Sta.  B-1  Fayfc,  Kata. 
HMsds  Cam.  10-1  Ste  Oeoxr 


tap  13  te  % Lata  SI 

AMprire  20  94  213  -2564 

RDonwody  15  50  30  *852 

A P McCoy  14  53  254  6.74 

HABbgHrid  11  64  172  -1831 

KJotaaoi  10  76  112  -26J7 

JRKanragh  9 69  1X3  -015 

ATbnfen  9 87  114  -287 


Trainer  watch 


id  tea  % MSI 


A Oak 

G Danui 

K Ffanrarat  0 

— FFHaptyH 


Betas  5-2  Suavnereed.  3-1  Dm  To  The  Bax  13-2  Chuamjgrix  7-1  lady 
EX8-T  riant  at  ten  Lob.  KM  Rgaen 


TOHYPALEY TOP  FORM 

12-40  Aider  (nb)  Dhnond  Cravat 

1.10  DarftaCesde  Drefin  Castle 

1.40  HoanOfDraaei  Horn  Of  Drenas 

2.10  PspSMTM 

2.40  Rytag  North  FtybgKutt 

3.10  GateAheta  Gale  Ahead 

140  WMSngtm  Street  

Oval,  Idt-handed  track  of  just  under  Ufm  wffii  240yds  lan-to.  Sharp  mtb  mate  It  insuftablB 
GohvGoMLt?S^teSrii(Bi8. 

Losg  dfetance  travelers:  Ericoln  (12.40)  Mss  A Stokefi,  Warts.  172  rndes. 

Sawn  day  wtaiera:  None. 

BUtered  first  Bate  2.40  fiwnr  Mtor.  Wemtfc  12.40  Ericoln. 

JA  ^ ABRADF0RD  SBLLM6  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
I Ah**1 V2»n  £1 .898  (1 1 dedared) 

181  024W  Ponte iofea (M  JBL Lira 9-12-0 ta  Darina  (7) 

« 41664  Open  te  08)  (CD)  Kktagat  5-11-12 p itatoS)  * 

183  63524  optor  fi)  (D)  tta  S (ampin  <5-11-8 A Ihararia 

«4  34)360  Ertcota  (11)  (D)  Usr  A Sttffi*  7-10-13 AflP  SHM  * 

186  000-5  By  Bmjy  rin  (4)  D Baiter  6-10-12  D Btririy 

JOB  UMO  Show ni)N  Trite  5-1M  — B EHOri* 

W 000  Dtaaaaa  dona  (12)  M Wane  6-10-7 j State 

I MB  40424  Itanlt  (fHW  Smelt  13-10-3 STayter^) 

MB  440  Ihn  Tig  (S)  S Bel  3-10-2 KJotaon 

Ilf  00080  tapectefMIJ A tam 4-10-0 Rtefi 

111  OBOP  teoBootBoy  (17) MM  H fflt  5-10-0 C teCnmock  (7) 

Bnitea  5-2  A)te,  3-1  Dtamonl  Cnan.  7-2  parars  Lodgx  9-2  4m  Fax  7-1  Itate.  14-1  EhcriH.  9«ra. 
The  Tig. 


1>fl  A WAKBSLO  NOTICE  CHASE 

h I W3m  If  110yds  £2,970  (11  dedared) 


4aa-i  C0BO4IM  Sctarite  (17)  P)G  Fhtonb  6-11-6  — 

-33F14  IBgHr  tax  (72)  W USB  ted 9-11-5 

4HM7  ita  Bmlaor (M) DUdO  11-11-5 

33GM>  Atari  (dpi itafis  6-10-12 

421IW  Cm  Yob  JM  012)  R AmSot  9-10-12 

RW  Oorfto  Cnfla  (2(5)  CD)  L Lingo  9-10-12 

43GLH)  tear  Vo  Boo*  (teqFUlBrii  8-10-12 

27  Hp*«6M(KqWi  A taflMo 8-10-12 

FfP327UcUtoMnBB2)F  Kiti|  6-10-12 

0033  tariooltat  (MlteS  SM0  6-U-12 

JP551-  CtriretMl  (Z2I)  J Oanon  9-10-7 


— A Irinka 

J BOM 

Btaa 

■ ta»  Annan 

— B State 


HonM  Mate  titer  fiiri  ran  tar  a iM  Moor  Mriy  — CoEaride  1.10  _ 
FuayVhriw.CAMcaBkieyiaFPMiiiorii8ii4vlBO(aeeUaiJyBaRytoUi 
Altetate  240  Bedeck.  MWEaswbytaJHJriiGTCCtfgbrriknCris.HssL  “ 
A iteiaB  to  1*5  M Rmetay;  Gowral  Academy.  PAKtfBnytoJWPOaiflE  I* 
Sumy.ASoiUMoJHBdwtnAPilmtoKHEaiL  JHJotiBoniDHAtaanifer.  « 
SoMHeft  12.00  Fttefcy  Ums.  D Ssv  U T T B8;  1.00  UUSrc.  R MaXwst  ta  J 2S 
fltetoraSVteanOOf.  JO  Briiai  to  JDftnSany;  130  Imp  Express,  GMUDcreoP  m 
SFrigae6SpteiiDns'.CFWriloGCEk»ar.2JXISSBwaawa.JEBralBD  M 
RSknpsoo;3J}OPoP)ttiu,EJ  Alston  BN  PLttnatecSJOMyosoiixPJtatai  to  ^ 
PWttan&RagoonSnnnao.SIPklenMri’toHJCcHntatogB-  I 

LodriK  1250  FtahiH's  Frit  JSMooetoD  ButaritJeta>.K  WJUcAuHle  id  W _ 

Jeria&KBBknc.JAR  Tofcr  to  MsLCJmH:  1J0  Bonn.  RAtep  to  MMP  #1 
M IMiUe&Uuch  Lark.  PWDatis  to  JMBrate  250 Dark  OtaraRLUrRUtatol  JC 
PWRtaOK. 


A 04 

B to 

6-11 0 tag 

1 dm 

6— Al 


BotaK  13-8  OnnaiedSdxdte  1i-4  Dak  Coda.  5-1  CUntaX  7-1  UgHy  Here.  Nmkn  Ud.  12-1  trite  01 
StoL20-1  Iho Eraite. C«n Ytu  Just. fmy Yri  Knox  tateglin. 25-1  A**. 

4 AALEBJS  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■ ■*TW2ni  3<  £2,303  (7  dedared) 


2m  3f  £2,303  (7  declared) 

0611/2  Hon  Of  Drum  (171  OF)  GMMoae  5-11-13 N Badri  (I) 

114  3te*  ItoH  Steoy5-1i-7 TTtan 

PZ2-34  OnrBobortB  A snoefcf  5-11-1 T Bay  * 

1413/  Attar  Dm  (1831)  N Maw  7-10-10 - ■ Guta 

02005  Tip  B M (11)  (CH)  A Soto  8-10-9 H Honoris  (7) 

5-4543  tow  HI  (17)  Jibckfa  5-10-8 E Horimri  PJ 

WHO-  BBgv  Sbaoa  JPIfi  B Flaw  5-W-4 R FMnS 

13-6  Hon  01  Drams.  5-2  Stasprt*.  13-2  Otf  Robert.  T)pB  h.  8-1  Ftngo  Hft  Rtaga  Stonx  10-1 


A />W  L & "ECTOR  CHRJST1E  MaiORlAL  NOVICE  HANDICAP 
Step  li/ CHASE 


■ w CHASE 

2m  £2,950  (11  declared) 

530413  Paftessne  (17>  (D  G M Uxn  6-11-12 

14304  Ita  Twttt  (HA  B Mori  6-1 1-11 

211201  SafinerpSQ  WJ  Frites  9-11-8 

HIRP  FwAckto  Bradar  (IS  Ure  S Enta  7-lV« 

00442  tetetefOJW saw 8-11-1 

B0CB-F  Moo*  Of  Salta  ft)  II  HonaonJ  6-W-13 

-042F4  rim  Homy  (2)  p>3  SBF)  F lAipry  6-10-10 

03S1fr  CUUraeM5)8MT-VM 

3PP-  Dragon  B*  (179  Us  M Raetey  8-iD-fl 

03344  Ootxri  Cramtt  MS]  E Coho  12-10-0 

OOKBHyoPita  (17)  KOantertri)  B-10-0 


A ' 


6 


dM 

H Rtear 

IH-Ptan 

KS 


O OA  BOUNTY  AASATHJR  RIDHIS1  HANDICAP  ggy  30 

OhOvSTAXB  501  u 

im6f  £1,999  (13  dedared)  «■  y 

10  528268  Carioa Mm (JfilQ S tttxxfc 5-11-7 S Stem  GIT  96 

2»  135000  Ota  4-11-5  Hta  a IMVH  ™ 

3(71  351 003  EM  Irigtos  (Tl)  S Dow  5-10-13 — H Blta  R SO  0 

4(11]  342332  fiWKpM  (7)  (C)  (Bf)  W tt*  5-M-I3 B Patel  (5)  ™ „ 

5Q  «Q2m  Hg*tCByf(fiKBnto6-M-12 Ha  S Botap  gnS; 

6(3)  126300  Satan  Btooir  (18)  (CD)  M tei  B-W-10  — 6 Irariln  (S)  m 

7 (IS;  0U64  Toe«(18)At*n«airt»5-10-B Hta  R CHdc  518  3 

8(9  200334  Tol  Tri  (HR  D Mutncd  3-8-12 Hra  D AiUrimt  Dtp  

S(fi  240461  toariy  Daocor  (7)  fB  n)  (CD)  W Hrign  8-0-12  ® 

18(1)  046403  lritariito^7te»TM~ HnL  Paata*  BaDrio: 9-4 Ftytag Herd 

TI{12)  anoor  Boganamo  Romo  (JM)  K Critognagy  (h9H  AWnoTMany.  tendL 

tax  Z tatott  pq  — 1 

12031  00460  Dns  Stan  (I)  M Chapm  4-9-0 CHm§  rite  ta  rite 

13(4)  -OOSU  HyoaitkmPHri  3-9-0  ...Hn  S Bosiay 

Brite  9-2  n»?D»nw.  11-2  Nosey  Nate  6-1  He*  Oy.  7-1  Camwnm, 

Gt»  WtyhB.  Tol  M,  8-1  Gritei  fetor. 


9-4  PopmzaL  1V2  lest  Tiy.  Uapie  Bay.  Mpearace  Moony.  13-2  Fenattf*  Brata.  Prtrra  « Saris. 


AIM 

=ws 

BIOPI 


A HALIFAX  NOVICE  HURDLE 

/fca*T\#2m  £2,495  (21  dedared) 


m2m  £2,495(21  dedared) 

12  Mob  Horth  (44)  m Us  U Reteoy  4-11-5 

tab o Mto—tejrfi  I*  W Mm  4-10-12 

AntaraBc  Storm  (PU)  fl  Fahey  4-i(f-i2 

3 8obtai  gag  J Hmsssl  JiXnson  4-10-12 — 

34/  CaUnnCria (H7) Ito H RBriay 5-HM2 

0 Dan  (BB|  N Mason  5-10-12 

30  ftriotar  RUDodS  4-19-12  — 

UFriwer  IBK  RDRailia  4-10-12 

Gaarri  *a*m  (P1*9  J Carts  4-10-1? 

3-  Jaa  tod  p2B)  j nzGeakl  5-10-12 

56  Koartoo  KrigM  (5Q  J Jetfason  4-10-1? 

00  lay  1taHm(l1)  M Maori  4-10-12 

0 Ifanii  (tl)  B Brin  6-10-12 

Hr  Sony  (Pl13n  J HtaU  8-10-12 

CD  Hy  tatao  m MDo*  7-M-12 


3-  Jim  Rad  (F2B)  J [XG 
Otari  rniBBraifr 


■te  (tl)  B EBsst ' 


6000P-  PitraHia  Haai  p2B)  H Naanler  5-10-12  - 
Rata  Cbagn  0472)  R Daggs  6-10-12  . — 


=!»Bi 

b rote 

==!!*a 


43D3Y  fihriddyo 
00  Vrirllal 


F472J  R CraaB5  6-10-12 T tend 

KB  J NotM  4-10-12 V Boat 

^WHcUM  4-10-12 C Hdtomdt  (7) 

0U}fflBBtufcU9-1(M2 B Stony 

(tfi  J Partes  4-10-12 8 terao  R 


IT-4  Antnte  Storm.  13-2  Qerinao  Ctto,  7-1  Jm  ted  W-1  Knorin  Ora.  14-1 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Iri  Boa  % Lamia 

53  SO  113  +32*9 
46  561  &2 -277.02 
37  348  106-165.70 
36  184  195  -46S1 
32  371  86-164  19 
31  250  124-10434 


na«n 

ilMfariad 


IB  +2536  I arfiPMriPK  34  102  215  -1086 


LT2L2  Q ^ A NOWEMBffl  HANDICAP  CHASE 

HmSBoday  W3mTf  110y*£2.833(8decteBd) 

ay.  7-1  Irina  noun,  ^ hts?  Grig  Ahead  R«(DGUU)ore7-lM BSHny 

602  362<3  Pint  Gma*  BJOJ)  M ftetaril  Ml-11 A Tristan 

HQ  34W4  tagfcBJaon  prjjJJeharaxi  11-11-0 T rpliteai  m 

IM  Pan -4  BHmok  (IB)  R Beta  7-11-6 > Hna 

GB  SIIB-Fawy  Bria  MB  JJ07U 19-11-5—. ^DteasBO) 

BOB  P123S-  teld  Itficn  ni3  K0)  B Mari  8-10-8 R gate 

807  U4124-  ttomdrio pfi) ® lbs S Srih 6-10-fi B WmH 

laitai  fiLomia  “ »»Atata»fflASpw£M0* T Bay  * 

raw  -k  iww  BriPnf  7-2  Bte  Ahead,  4-t  Pkns  Grim.  Faney  GM,  7-1  Kamarino,  Atastao  Hri,  6-1  Made  Eton,  SBH 
53  247  215 +1352  l^on,  10-1  BWwfc 

46  365  126  -7120 — — 

S W7fi5-W34  o AAKUDDffiSffiJ]  STAIfflARD  NATIONAL  fflWT  FLAT  RACE 

30  m «|  4jB  WH*K/2m£1287  (11  dectoad) 


Forster’s  Wandering  to  make  light  of  his  heavy  burden  at  Ludlow 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

LUDLOW  771  781 

CATTERICK  772  782 

SOUTHWELL  773  783 

AM-  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 

ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

7M>uardian  OiNTHwmvE 


Backers  should  be 
wary  of  plunging  in  too 


deep  today  with  the  fore-  on  a good  to  soft  surface  in 
r-act  heavy  overnight  rain  the  Miles  Macadam  Novice 


napped  to  follow  np  his  complete  a double  for  Far-  cap  Hurdle  at  Catterick.  Re 
recent  Worcester  victory  ster  while  Martin  Pipe  can  has  been  running  consist- 


W2m  £1,287  (11  dedared) 

AMy  (Senega  J A Mane  5-11-4 

Hofei  Prince  C fed  4-11-4 

6 Owr  TtoBtdifia  J Jtfca«4-1W 

45-  Prior  Hog  BZB;  i SF)  C Rwr*»  4-1V4 

. Hririnfca  5rak  J fay  4-11-4 

0-  Gob  ^ My  (2H)  R «om  4-10-13 

IririaSsaopJ  Pates  4-KM3  

Lady  Hon  JOeato  5-10-13 

HI  Oratgo  lap  (15)  J FfcGaatf  4-1  M3 

0- Shari  AOIriat  <m  CPate  4-10-13 

TeflatpA  Ma  J Skny  4-40-13 — 


C H 

,E 


verv  hkelv  to  have  an  im-  Handicap  Chase  at  Lufflow.  week's  easy  Newton  Abbot 
part  on  the  ground  at  the  He  won  with  more  In  winner  Bilghstone  and  toe 
two  jumping  vennes.  Lud-  hand  than  toe  officdaJ  tone-  consistent Berylliom  (l. SO), 
low  and  Catterick,  writes  length  winning  margin  at  Ajdar  (12.40),  who  has 
TortvPaley.  Worcester,  and  could  have  form  on  a sofUsh  surface, 

Tim  Forster’s  Wandering  been  let  in  lightly  for  his  appears  to  have  b«n  found 
light  (1.20)  is  one  rnnser  handicap  debut  despite  an  ideal  opportunity  to 

Mg  HI  V-1— “/  I I l.  fn  WinnTnO  WAVS  ill 


also  send  out  a brace  of  tently  well  of  late  while  te«ta  s-j  sow,  3-1  imc,  ?-z  pt*r  ra>}.  b-i  o»«  The  bkJi,  10-1  umey  p*ce. 
winners,  courtesy  of  last  most  of  his  opponents  are 

week's  easy  Newton  Abbot  either  out  of  form  or  likely  ■ ■■  - 

winner  Brlghstone  and  toe  to  find  this  two  miles  on  toe  COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
consistent  Beryllium  (l  .50).  sharp  side. 

Ajdar  (12.40),  who  has  • Lady  Berries’  Taufan’s  joctep w tot  % w to  % 1 

form  on  a sottish  surface.  Melody  had  little  difficulty  phm  17  71  239  475  u 74  m 


— G too  (3) 
IB  C Storey 


wrSrfAr'e  Wauflprine  been  let  in  lightly  for  his  appears  to  have  been  found  in  recording  his  second  win 
5?  n ^ L rmrner  hamdicap^ debut  despite  an  ideal  opportunity  to  in  the  listed  Prix  da  Grand 


who  won’t  mind  any  cut  to 
the  ground,  and  he  is 


having  to  carry  topweigbt 
Step  On  Eyre  (3J20)  can 


return  to  winning  ways  to  Camp  (lm  41)  at  Lyon  in 
toe  Bradford  Selling  Hand!-  France  yesterday. 


Inters 

IfefHBmriy 

LUMP 

MsSJtarim 

Human 

TDBttaliy 

KAHonpra 

IGRtanH 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


FA  Carling  Premiership  I Man  of  the  week 


Aston  Villa 

Everton 


(1)2 
(1)1 

«ra*gfcy 

-- ‘v/*V*TJPj/  r 
£ug'*«^>:».  <*>.  i 


5^-jfcfiEIyBSfe 


i suds  frayson,  Joachim,  Hendrta,  toiray,  RachA 

■aiuZ^  n-mf»«rM^74». 

Feire*y  (Wfflamson  78j,  BaB.  OTbote.  Booted  Hncticflfte. 

SS  — »afi^8HlUlf  tUDRarmteiStWflaM) 

Blackburn  Rovers  (1)  1 

Chelsea  (0)  ° 


ISSW55*5^ 

-ifeaiiar^  > 


-•  ;<r- " •:  ^ >f; 


• :Sv  ■>$ 

'-v "'^Sw^S^Sr  '■■  +>"" 

Btecfcbuni  Subs  VWcoK(raptey88),  BaWrvan.  Dull,  Broomes. 

FaWs.  Booted  Gttedwr. 

CtntoM  Subs  Fto  (Retiescu  71).  GranvOe  (Ufcoeuf  82),  Waft, 
MchoSs,  Hitchcock.  Booted  Newton,  Di  Matteo,  Snciidr. 
i 27.683  Maine  SJ  Lodge  (Barnsley) 

(0)3 

(0)  1 


i- ‘I!-. 


©wesrasrr  \ufe- 


snMg&p  •."■-■  ^fflssa 


IfflKw-  "t>  MIM  ' . .•%L'?M!i. 

ttStamir-a  ..»-r.  ;-•„  . • s>»tni:,niMbi 

lAmpaol  Subs  Murphy  (BJomabye  65).  Hotowss.  Ruddock. 
Canagher.  NMson.  Booted  Matteo. 

RiMtef  Subs  Appleby  (LkMefl  68).  Handrta  (Wad  86).  Waaon, 

0^,1  rMii.li.  I IHn  !■  ■ 

wwn^,  nrnaav- 

Attendance  41.011  MfttMJTWHB  (Stocfaon-Od-TeesJ 


Sheffield  Wed 
Arsenal 

mrs&  v. . v...  .•..yivz/nAo.svi. 

Ij.'y*'  ■,' . 


Leeds  United 
West  Ham  United 

«w«s»  *••*•;:/ ' * V!0I • • •■• ' ■ . ‘ "T-KSSPR 

l:'-' 

■ • 's^l 

as&acis 


lrende  Softs  LDoy.  Harta.  Maytwry.  Motanaai,  Robinson. 
Want  Hem  Subs  Moncur  (Barkov*;  84).  Dowto  (Abou  87). 
Rowland.  Alves,  Forrest  Booted  Pods, 
fltlnnilnnre  30.031  Bate—  G R Ashby  (Wbreeater)  | 


Liverpool 
Barnsley 

I-'w'wWBk.'.A.  »-4»  . 1“ 


Derby  SWw  D Powai  Qjawaan  87).  Hteit  Catena  08),  Hook,  Sola. 
Baton.  Booted  Camay;  Wmcrwpe.Eianta.DPowte.D—y. 
Ceiawby  SUfts  Hucterty  (n)  (T  taworth  35).  Bofand  (VV18am 
68).  Sotvect,  U^dbouna,  Hodman.  Boated  McABster,  Hal, 
Boland.  Ntoson. 

AW— te— 29A61  Itetoi—  OREler^  (Harrow) 

Leicester  City  (0)  0 

Bolton  Wanderers  (0)  0 


**■  :» 

Laloaater  gu tu  WBaonffWarfig.  Fonton  (CWdge  62), 
Aiphorad,  Savaga,  CampbeL  Booted  Parker. 

Bolton  Sotjs  GunniaugioDO  (Johanson  79).  Watl  BaanfcJoy. 
Ptflpc,  Care  Booted  Frandaon.  Hoidsmvth. 

* 20/484  MAhwo  G P BarbarJPyrtonfl 


Newcastle  United 
Southampton 


awR'\ jhv 


neap 
Bfeil 


:V  * Vi? 

im&t*:-- •'!  ■*«  !.*"}?• '•<!;• 5 s- 

kfcai iirWiiiMte/  Tiwi^TSiA^ 

WanwcaaiteSutoSmtoak.PeafcreHamWoaHttfWB.BBoa. 
Booted  Albert. 

«mtewate  autu  Nafaon  OjaTtoatar  571.Ttodd  Ipalday  63), 
Baaham(f*st7^.  Ftatiavan.  Johansen.  Booted  Lindokvsm. 


36.759 


D J Gafeghor  (Banbtny) 


Wimbledon  (0)  2 

Manchester  United  (0)  5 

lipaMWka^JCTW  : 


•r 


S 

SlUz;*)  >'  ^ftjyr.'Ti « *'• '.  " ■* .."  : :,:..v  ««■?« 

BkeWlaM  liM  SUta  Cartons  031  Canto  7S).  Hyda  (MagHcn  94), 

Ctarkre  Bandeau,  Htinpivayre  Booted  Nolaa  Alhvtoa 
AraawalSU»HuBtoainirkiijr39.MMhaa{GflniandI51).WterT 
(Mendez  54X  Manrtngv,  Upaoa  Booted  Grimand,  Adams.  Ran, 
JUteodatwa  34^73  Rataraa  K W Burge  (tonypandy) 


M+jfyyfv? #k . ■ ::*}»  ■ •■**5f*e  . . ,s  ‘ 

*’*  ■■■  !■  ■■  ■•  « „ . . • ^ 


_ a Stos  Oarka  (C  Hughes  85).  Sasmcktti  (Aitfey  BS), 

®m*)*^®ari8i*,,Btei-BadtedCHusherePBgy. 
f^^“llrtteMadSUto  BacWan  @@  (Q  NevBa  S5). 
vandorGcvw.  Ptooraky.SDtoJaer.  aS.&otedSchotoa. 

1 28J09  Mataraa  P A DuKln  (Portland) 


■ 

| Top  supporters 

| Prem  goalscorers  | 

; 

DlteH 

25 

1 

—Asa 

CM 

Man  Utd 

55359 

G5A08 

55.122 

14 

Hartaon  (West  Ham) 

Wreit 

3U 

3 

4»TB 

Bfxaoal 

38305 

37324 

37384 

1ft 

BargkamplAreensi) 

Bead 

5 

23 

1 

4 JBO 

mma 

34,709 

38391 

Cola  (Man  Uu) 

■ww 

T 

32 

1 

447 

I ; 

E 

l-.At'.J 

11 

Sutton  (BUckDurn) 

7 

30 

a 

4J3 

ttvwrtow 

K-.ift.ir.-l 

. - 1 
EE3 

10 

Davtoa  (Souuiampton) 

Aafcfor 

9 

31 

i 

sis 

Loeda 

VWII(Chtfsea) 

ftodteharp 

7 

27 

0 

18E 

Chain* 

34362 

r.y|’l 

Smbrnr 

B 

30 

i 

9.78 

OerRr 

30314 

¥■^1 

0 

Ba/ano  (Derpyi 

Baritee 

7 

26 

a 

3.71 

B f: . 

M'-rJ 

i~.V-^B 

Wright  (Arsenal) 

WWW 

9 

33 

2 

SJBT 

SMIWwd 

»-l»fft 

25.728 

Poff 

B 

31 

3 

SU4 

Wcrikrei 

26308 

24JS16 

283U 

8 

Dublin  (Coventry) 
Oaliecher  (Blackburn] 

fori 

7 

22 

0 

3.14 

Bnftew 

£000 

23.131 

24.138 

8 

23 

0 

~£5S 

■ 1 ..  .'Hi 

mz raa 

EE21 

4-»:  J 

Sheri  ngham  (Man  Utd) 

FovriarlUvenreol) 

■Bar 

7 

20 

1 

£58 

i-:* 

emeu 

turn 

Jenee 

7 

19 

2 

V 

9.71 

Latoeatar 

21 321 

18383 

20325 

7 

CartwneiSheHWad] 

■» 

...  - 

— • • - 

Monday 


Nove: 


mberZ^ 1597 


p 

w 

0 

Ho 

L 

F 

A 

w 

0 

L 

- ft—y 
. F A 

GD 

Pa  ftrihcamlngftcWB*  — 

Man  Utd 

15 

6 

1 

0 

23 

4 

3 

3 

2 

13 

8 

24 

si  — • 

Blackburn 

15 

5 

? 

-1 

17 

9 

3 

4 

0 

10 

4 

14 

ao 

Arsenal 

15 

5 

? 

0 

18 

3 

2 

4 

2 

12 

14 

13 

27  iiisasssss.'iSi:®3®^^ — 

Leeds 

15 

4 

1 

3 

.13 

11 

4 

1 

2 

10 

6 

6 

as  s-saarAfi^^E^— 

«K  20.11  E**®? 0% fJfeitiwrtSSafffio. 

uneisea 

Derby 

14 

14 

4 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 

17 

0 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

4- 

5 

13 

11 

M 

15 

12 

8 

23  Slla 

Leicester 

15 

3 

4 

2 

11 

8 

3 

1 

2 

8 

6 

5 

23  — 

Liverpool 

14 

5 

0 

2 

18 

6 

1 

4 

2 

7 

8 

11 

Newcastle 

12 

5 

2 

t 

12 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

0 

21 

Wimbledon 

15 

2 

2 

5 

10 

14 

3 

2 

1 

8 

e 

-2 

19  »;BissaWJg«Bsa8ftft.  

Aston  Villa 
Coventry 

15 

15 

3 

? 

1 

fi 

3 

0 

8 

10 

12 

8 

2 

1 

2 

? 

4 

4 

7 

3 

9 

11 

-6 

-fi 

18  ?1S  utfrafs  soudW^ — . 

-17  gswasnsstfflfiSjfe — 

Crystal  Palace 

13 

0 

3 

■3 

4 

9 

4 

1 

? 

9 

fi 

-? 

iA 

Southampton 

15 

4 

1 

3 

13 

10 

1 

0 

6 

5 

13 

-5 

IS 

West  Ham 

14 

4 

0 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

20 

-6 

Sheff  Wed 

15 

4 

1 

3 

IR 

1? 

0 

2 

5 

10 

23. 

-10 

is 

Tottenham 

14 

3 

2 

2 

7 

7 

0 

2 

5 

4 

14 

-10 

is  - BfflaestBiBasss:" . 

Bolton 

14 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

7 

18 

-11 

Barnsley 

15 

2 

1 

4 

6 

15 

2 

0 

6 

6 

25 

-28 

13  aS!iS^«.?S8T™s»«i. 

Everton 

14 

3 

1 

3 

11 

11 

0 

'2 

5 

5 

12 

-7 

■iRNamWiMJaaaf* 

P 

W 

D 

L F A Pta 

NoHaeTofwat 

18  11 

4 

3 31  18  «7 

WMRte 

18  11 

4 

3 22  13  37 

17  10 

4 

3 32  16  34 

Swfcrtow 

19  10 

4 

5 26  34  34 

flwHIW 

17 

B 

8 

1 26  14  32 

Chartire 

18 

8 

a 

S 36  38  >8 

Rortpwl 

19 

a 

s 

030  25  SR 

Swidwtred 

18 

7 

6 

5 26  31  27 

PortV  ate 

19 

7 

5 

7 26  S3  28 

OPR 

19 

7 

5 

6 23  38  28 

■•hwfcreoM 

19 

7 

5 

B 21  20  M 

■tore. 

18 

7 

B 

6 21  21  28 

■rsRiinl 

19 

6 

8 

5 17  18  28 

liiBi  yliBftii 

IS 

6 

7 

7 18  IB  22 

N(M  WfUift 

18 

8 

4 

8 16  27  22 

Tmnoerw 

IQ 

e 

3 

9 26  39  21 

19 

4 

9 

8 21  27  21 

hreretafc 

17 

4 

7 

6 20  21  IS 

Ciwww 

19 

S 

3 11  22  30  18 

JfoteCRy 

18 

4 

8 

8 21  21  18 

naedhia 

19 

4 

8 

S 17  30  18  ( 

Oxford  Utd 

19 

4 

5 id  2i  aa  17  1 

in 

17 

3 

5 

B 20  28  14 

HrefctarelMd 

18 

8 

6 11  14  32  14  1 

FA  Carling  Premiership 


Nationwide  League 


FIRST  DIVISION 


mi 


PI* 

LuCkatdS  PtiRDps  32 

Sannowy.  Randall  (Waodml  73). 
Armstrona  Daare  LuckaOl.  BuBer.Saatea. 
Janaare  »mn.  Jobnraaa.  Bammw  IMgM 
68).  Sub  tnointad):  ngaw. 

fParm.HQaowar.  Gray.  Clark. 


Cnaaa*.  wnuama  (Han  a).  JobrMon.  Rare 
Oufnre  Ph  IWpe,  Suovnareae  (UuiHn  68).  9ub 


nib 7.790. MS  Singh (WOhartMmpton). 
— TOO 


Cooper Z4 


■m* 


Kaanon.BlgiMn.8n  

mnton(Popean  aiaman.  mwa,  hmo^sm 
(Um  85).  AOabola,  Johnson  (Moralea  67), 
Street. 

Steulniatt  Nfam.  Canwlhr  (Dinning  17). 
Seerie.  Bamon.  Ryrei,  Mcanosn.  Gannon. 
Cook.  Angel.  Armatrong  {MuKh  89J.  Cooper 
(Byrne  791. 

Mk  rez#1.  WeCiC  R Wlkal  (OtouiMMr). 


ManC p|1  Bradford  C— (0)0 

VauiWenSO 

■m  C MsrgMaon.  EdotilU.  Vaotfwn. 
McOoMHeh  (Broam  87).  SymoM.  WMana. 
Btenran.  Hottoere  Dtehov,  KlnMaittre  Ruoaoi. 
■uba  (noluaed):  Van  Blartc.  Boully. 
■nwWwdewawre  armymr.  OXana.  Kuimar. 
Youde.  Mono.  Lawnnca  p'Ehien  87). 

Med  Hay.  Pepper.  EOhlno  (Stoner  ST), 

Beaona(MiaTay73). 

MbSB.7-tiL  HaCi  f q StraBon  (Noamglwm). 

Norwich (1)2  Oxford— — TO* 

Rectai  Poweam 

BwienyBi 

WartochCMandiaB.  Segura.  FugtoHad. 
Beoamy.  Scott.  Jadwore  Adana.  Flock, 
Roberts,  MBngan.  Forbes.  Sube  (not  wed): 
ftowmen.  Kenton.  MIDe. 
oafwd  um  Vsn  Heuadon.  dm.  M.  Fotre 
RoUnaon.  Puree.  OnchrM.  B.  Fort.  Muaey 
(Pmnll73).  Banger  {Mmpftr  5».  Jsmeon. 
Anpu.  Sub  (not  ueeif);  wnatoiaare 
AM:  11^81.  Hah  B Coddlngloit  (BhdOeid). 

NoUm  For  _ (IMS  Cbteftoa TO! 

van  HooSdonkZi.  AMenBB 

50.56  V»oanr»(og| 

WoonTStCaraptWIU 
Nottm  FOresl  BeaoanL  Lytde.  Rogers. 

a«r,  CMOie,  H)etoe,  Stona,  OenenOL  Van 
Idanfc  Campbell,  Woan(Bart-WlUlanw  88). 
Sube  (not  used)-  MoorreArmnrooo- 
Ctnrfm  Poesnmi,  Brown.  Bowen  (Bwnete 
8SX.  K.  Jonea  (&.  Jonao  T71.  Rutah  cnappire 
Holmes  (NuetonBl,  Khnolla.  Roblneen.  ABere 
Latbum. 

AHi  18^32.  nsft  CJ  Foy  (SI  Hdeto). 


.P  Wsh 


POTt  Vale  — TOO  ShaffUM— —TOO 
Part  tMa  MtnaaiwMie,  Canagter.  TanterO. 
Bogle.  Aspire  SrWdera.  Ainsworth.  Talbot 
(Porter  741.  MMs.  Naylor  (Foyle  73).  KoorOao 
(Cordon  55). 

IheMaM  UWTrocay,  BortioUa.  Mtaan. 

Huron  toon.  Tier.  MoHawarth,  Wart  (MaroaUo 
BZ).  Marker.  Taylor.  Dranre  Whtehouaa 
(Paaorsan  1 1k  8u»  (not  used):  FJortofl. 

Alh  «n7.  M D Pooh  (WirraA 

QJPJL (1)2  KuddonM— (0)1 

Quash  le  25. 79  Morrison  «8 

OPR  RoMrto.  Parry,  Brazier  (Braves  83). 
Barker.  Ready,  Yates.  QuasMe.  Poaeodc. 
Murray.  Sterna  BhWolr.  Subs  (not  ueed): 
Momw.  MahonepUehneon. 

HmlilsiiilaM  Bertram.  Phi  IpreEPmontteon. 
Dyson  (BumesBa).  Morrtaore  Gray.  DaRon. 
Home.  Johnaore  AUsore  Edwards  (Lawson 
731.  Sub  (not  used):  Murpny. 

Alh  1GXH6L  RahR  Styles  (Wattoaovflla). 


— TOO 


■ »4 


Hoi  land  88 
Johnson  30 
Sou  moron  49 
Naylor  87 

Hammond.  BaroaJ  (Booty  72). 

SweMO.  Caskey  (Holloas  63).  McPfwnon. 
Prfcnure  Parkhteon.  HoeoMen,  Aaabre  Mortay. 

WUhamt.  Sub  (not  used):  Roach.  

feawtcir  WfrtgM.  sawtewa.  Ttocsa  WBtorm 
(MHonSO.MovOray.Cunrly,  Oiy.HpBsnd. 
Johnson  (;-'-;y!or  84).  Scowyoa  (t*a«a  M),  Lagp. 
Ath  B.40a  IW:  AR  Usko  (DarvnTO. 


Ndah12  Marson32 

Emerson  78 

SeMaden  Dlgby.  Borrows.  RoMnsan,  Latah. 
Tayte,  UoOonaire  Thonipsore  ftww  Ndah 

(Welfare  78).  QooOon,  Watson.  Sube  (not  used): 

CuhrortKiuM.  Warner. 

Mjjusin  swab  Bohwarrer.  Maadtoon. 
Harrison.  Fasta.  Paarson.  EmaraoreHlgnatt 
Tewneand.  Beeh.  Menon  Meters  SB. 
Orrasrod.  Subs  pM  used):  SUmneref(L 


Alh  15,22ft  Mb  G Cain  (Bootle). 


— (1)3  Stoke HI* 

L Jones  9 KovaneghaB(p«n) 

AidrMoaae.a'Brtensr 

Tnmm m e teiwresn  ffti f — 

Swte^teagieain.  Fidtetore  qrtWik 

Sleirrteson. Tamed.  Keen.  Poret*. 

Mhdjooa.  MafcG  Aawa  (mtavBati. 


Minor.  Hohna  . . 

Bwgws.  Ntedon,  Flynn  (ttogneaffl), 
Budor.  Hart.  KUbtok  9UM 
C0Wtoa£W^1  - -Qtonwr. 


Abiea.  Mtorsoen.  McCarthy.  IWH'ySiftfS1*' 
Cotea  (NrBoM  ad).  Johnson  (Davfln  88).  SuM 

(nwuee^^)"-  

AK 18444.  ReftSQ  Bantett  (Ra«il)< 
f naittna  uirmlafi  ~rsr~  (DM)  17  Van 
^^(N^te^*«rtg(Wit- 
don:  one  tor  Catoc).  1.3  Angalj  Ptodc-, 
port).  10  Hum  (Wat!  BromKMatoonca 
(Charting JtonaooJtteH^ajgttlw 

wssEsttssr 

Maroon  (Mddle«bitogti): 

(Port  vela):  Beck  (WdflMtoirouoh). 
UMTOOND  UttAOlIBi  Ptatelar  Dhr- 
teo*2  Accrington  Stanloy  1 Btshop  Auck- 
land i;  Aitrewn  Tn  1 Lancaatorl:  . 

Bantbar  Bridge  0 Catoyo  Say  & FltoMay  0 

B«nw  iiSuiaatoyaChorieyllHyd* 

Ud  3 Lai  ah  PUD  3i  Merino  1 ARriaeftam  ft 
HadeWtowrl  BJyth  toyanaftRufr 
com  2 Odnaborough  ft  Spannymoor  1 
Boston  UW  ft  Wrtoort  UM  OErrtoy  1. 
i-awutotexl  Barrow  P21.  PtsreR 
ZtottM  utd  1B-8E  a Bishop  Auck- 
land 19-31. 

POOLS  CHdCXi  HriHam  Bear* 
drew*  (total  7):  1, 9. 18.  19, 23, 33. 36- Mo- 
ooera draws  (16):  4. 8.  It.  Id.  18.2ft 
3*.  25. 28. 27, 3ft  3^37. 41.45.4ft  Phd- 
teulwiia  thaws  (12):  0.  ZS.  37.  SB. 

30,  S3.  SB.  37. 39. 41. 42, 47.  f ' 

(3):  4.1*.  1*. 


P W D .L  FA  for 
Watford  19  14  3 2 38  12  48 

RfaWCIfr  19  12  8 4 32  16  38 

■BBreeR  • 18  a 5 4 28 18  32 

Worifcreeretne  19  8 7 4 22  la  31 

Yak  IB  1 9 8 38  22  20 

P W D L F A PCs 
LtecetoCRy  19  10  8 3 30  14  38 

MetorreB  19  9 8 2 38  17  38 

tenter  19  9 7 3 2B  20  34 

tertlrere  is  a 8 4 as  22  ax 

HreteH— 1 IB  7 10  2 28  19  31 

■■wet  19  8 S 8.29  36  20 

Oft*—  19  7 7 6 31  26  28 

■torture  ol  19  8 4 7 28  80  28 

Be— xoteh  19  7 7 5 22  » *S 

iTiren  19  7 7 6 30  28  28 

Mare  19  7 8 6 22  IS  27 

OteteRkrere  19  7 5 7 34  38  28 

BriaMHmws  19  B 7 6 23  23  28 

Pis  slue  19  7 4 8 22  17  1ft 

Brhnby  IB  0 B B 21  18  *4 

Wyreebs  19  S 8 a 27  32  JM 

Ptyowtti  19  4 8 7 34  37  20 

Cheater  13  8 3 7 27  24  27 

relek  .mr  IB  7 6 6 27  23  *T 

■9— torep  18  7 8 7 31  29  28 

CredRt  19  9 11  3 19  18  28 

Te—  19  6 7 B 28  39  28 

Leyton  Orient  19  8 fl  7 19  19  24 

—■■Raw  19  0 3 8 25  34  23 

WrtisR  18  5 8 B 18  23  20 

Wane  18  6 4 fl  24  Si  18 

ReuBireid  19  6 4 id  18  36  is 

■tooMate  19  7 2 10  24  24  23 

CreiteiMlwPM  19  4 9 8 28  27  21 

Oertteetan  IB  4 9 7 23  29  20 

Rrewtoi  19  3 8 8 20  27  17 

Swtetenl  19  4 5 10  19  32  17 

Lain  18  4 6 9 17  38  17 

Ctettrtl  19  4 4 11  23  3S  18 

t— naan  18  5 2 11  20  28  1 7 

Hcdl  19  4 3 12  23  37  IS 

Brlgfcfcro  IS  2 6 11  13  28  1ft 

ITniireetre  IB  0 8 13  12  4a  8 

Nationwide  League 


SECOND  DIVISION 


I-TO1  Ya 


Stona  88 

Btashpaal  Oartrs.  Lydlate,  Wt  BeSer. 
Strong,  Praaoo(Onaared  45).  Banner. 
Ctekeon.  Bent  BHs.  Ptepott.  Sate  (not  eoad): 
Brabln.  Cariisia. 

VotfcSannmys.Mmv.Hal.Buahafl.Raed. 

Sanaa.  Poesnn.T1r4dar.Ci  aa  aw  aa  (Omanlng 
75).  Rowre  Matfieortl  (Addnaon  79).  Sub  (not 
nMKfh  jonJm. 

Ate  4,808.  Rata  8 J Babies  (ChaotarlMd). 

0)2 


Young,  VtncanL  Howe, 
ore.  Robinson,  warren 


Cox.  O Halil.  Baardamore.1 
(Town  87),  notebor,  Hsntagion  (RawSnson  79). 
Sob(nolDaed):RoBng. 

CteBiln  Gate.  Barr.  Bourdon.  Hoytend.  Varty. 
PounewaKhy.  MoAllndoa.  Coazane  (Hopper 
88),  BMvanre  Otelre  Protea.  Subo  (nol  oeody. 


Ssnowfty.  h 

SttVO.1 


1 M J Branbrood  (UdUMd). 


Boon  82  (pan) 


-TO* 


Bristol  C — (1)2 
Hewlett  38.  G9 
■RxpeyB? 

■rtasaic  Welch.  Locke  (kanpan — „ 
GoodrtogreTbylor.  Carwy.  Hoexere  L_.^.  ^ 
Ttorpey.  Gostsr(Crarnb  75).  Bremen.  Sub  j 
ustotTlsdala. 
999oenihaTaylnr.Cdtefcia.Baelon.Ryea. 
Mohan,  i^smiorm  (Mi^rtby  Gin.  Kavanagh. 
Score  Itori  (Harfcto  89).  McCavM,  BroenkBrii 
(nmoaad]:  Sbnpeon. 

Ath  11,129.  Rafc  KM  Lynoh  (KnaroeborooghK 

Ortonsby  — . (1)4  Bwrwtey (1)1 

Orovnsig  Waller  18 

WtddrbigtonSB 

Laatar73.Nopsn7S 

fhfcaeh)  Davtoon.  McCerrnoB.  Qeinmore. 
MandyeMa.  Rodger.  WWdrtogmn.  Donovan. 
Black  rfcpjm  (Jotting  87),  Itete(Uvft^o»ne 
87).  Groves.  Sob  (not  uaedhSouthalL 

Boraloy  Boreatoift  Brass,  water.  Cowans 
(Fora  61).  Blatherwlck.  Moore.  Waddle 
(Hamaon  74),  wntem.  CooM.  Bsmas,  Smflb 

(Carr-Lavrton  B2V 
Ath4XDftHahAN 

Lnton 


Budor  (SUtlon-lrvAaMMd). 


TOO  VUaaB (0)1 

HodpeW 

Fouar.  Joims,  Smto.  middodc  (Spring 

74).  White.  Devtoe(DouglBS8«,Fottei»s. 
McLaren,  OMHold.  Thorpe.  Ataander.  sob 
(not  useo):  Harvey. 

BMeaa  WaBter.  Evans.  Marsh.  Vlveaah. 
SIOMMire  Ferore  BoNIRfchOMaOI.Pmar. 
Koalee.  Watson.  Hodge.  SUM  (not  usod): 
Btake.  Ryder. 

Ate  4.728- Baft  MR  Halsey  (Welwyn  QdnC). 


I (0)1  Cli—tertM 


Shaw  Si  Parld  ns  88 

teeter  Spink.  Brown,  smrpe**.  Burnt  L» 
MeLeary,  Black  (Allan  T4U  Shaw,  WBkbieon. 


mi 

Law. 


Nawman.  Savage  (Orart  74).  Srii  (nri  wad); 
Fitzgerald. 

ChariteflaM  Leaning.  Hawifl,  Jntos. 
Beaumont  WHOanre  Brecldn.  Wtsdneon  (WTIIto 
BO).  Holland.  Howard.  Ebdun.  Parkins.  Suba 
(not  inad);  Rcnara.  Diem. 

Ate  8XWS.  <9te  F tefor  (WTfft 


*.(0)0 


TO* 


Watford  — 

KaonadyST 

Woodman  Clarkson  ffllbb  5B1. 
ta.  Sampaon.  Wstoaton.  HIM,  Peer,  Hoggs. 

f,  Lae  (Wilson  7q,  Huiaer.  Ste  (notuaao): 

Warner. 

Watford  Chambartsln.  Otobe.  Kormedy.  Page. 
Parmer,  Mooney.  NoM-WWama.  Hyda. 
ThatMM.  Johnaore  Rnblnsoa  Subs  (ra  ooedT 
Easwn.  Smith.  Taihoys. 

Ate  7fl73.  Baft  J P RoWnton  pfcdl). 


(Mm. .m*  Bretoford [or* 

McCarthy  86  Scott  SO 

r, «— — 

Graham.  Rtotera.  Wrw«  (Hugfam  jg.  Dwbury. 
McCarthy.  Bartow  (AIM 89).  Raid.  Bub  (not 

used):  Salt  

■senate  Paardan,  Hurdle  (McPharean  72). 
Ghteiorre  Htacwnro-Bawre  (tewey.  Towniey. 
Comarol/rMna  m.  Scott  (BarrowdW  88). 
AaploalL  Taylor. 

JBhSXnft  Rak  M SPOia  (Barrow+rfumoaoS 

Sowthand  — (1|1  BrtaWR-— -tP)1 
NTJtayato  Baadtoffitoen) 

■asteeate  Royne,  Halls.  Jones.  Dtete.  Harris. 
Lewis,  CouOaoM.  tetdaWL  Boar#.  NTMaye. 
gertos.  Soha  (nol  osad):  Beard.  PsrMnre 

Mato  RweCteere  PrtWiard.  L«to«cid. 
PamierewtaltreTBtoaUte  (formatter  *■). 
HayflelftAitep  (Party  a2),Ciiie»n  (Baadta 

teUmtoiU  FWcnar(Wartey). 


Wigan TO*  Ptohteo  — — - OK 

i®Srt»  o«22Rai,B 

Adhered  7f 
Kidd  73 

Witte  BiflJar.  Green,  Sharp,  GrooneB. 
wSatere  Bradshaw.  Lae.  ffCgonaB.  Jonas. 
KUtetl.  uivre .Subs  (nor  used):  Rogers, 

i Mdlenan.  foifckwore  Barridt.  Kidd, 

;SS XttSSS&r- 


«i**.Harty.folii 

seeah  McQregv. 

PfymMiSMflWd,  Logan.  WIHame.  Hodges. 
Sttmtero,  Wnoon.  Bartow,  JawirnTfonn  «]. 
UBMom.  Corazzw.  ailTf.8t*a(noiumid}: 
WUaon,  Rowoolhem, 

Alh  8,941 . M G B Franldend  (MUdtetero). 
Ins  item  imriiiin-aia  ftrifirT  — “fT7“ 


(Walaa2)i  Row*  (Yoric);  Taylor  (Brenttord). 
41  Stolard  (Wycombe):  Goawr  (Brts* 
tol «;  PoacbtooBdo  (Ftontni  obi  lor  West 
Brgm).  lO  AMnblyt  (QHUrwiwro):Jan- 
sm  (Carlisle)-  • Bartow  (Oldham):  Kenne- 
dy (Waitan)):  Seal  (Northampton): 
Rosenthal  (Watford):  Ttorgo  (Luton).  8 


RvTl  2 AUwrton  Cot- 
netto*  ft  Hofcw  C»  2 Maine  Road  0; 
Gtossop  NE  2 Rarnebononi  UMft  Praacol 

H8dmT^^temBU4'G8l2(  1 


. aodd 
Tm  Barrntapto  Tn  re 
B-B  COMfraB  UAQVte  fWM  Me- 

Wgui  GilUngham  i L Orianl  2.  MHIwall  0 
Norwich  C 3;  Souths  ndlM  2 Ana  nsl 
0.  Bustponaih  Portsmouth  vCamtxtoge 
LBtt  OPR  v Toflanham.  Monte  Qhr- 
Mon  Barnet  7 Oxford  Utd  1;  Cotehoator 
OM 1 Brsn&ord  1:  Totten  ham  4 Brtatot 
Rvrs  1.  Pnstponreh  Brighton  v Southamp- 
ton; Wycombe  v Bournemouth. 

Lrefowe  OoteTMte  nwndi  Chartwn  Alh  8 
Fulham  i;  Lucon  4 Swindon  ft  west 
Ham  3 ipaufeh  1.  RertpooadiHeiacBng  v 
Watford. 


Nationwide  League 


THIRD  DIVISION 


A0aa20(og) 
BridMte  RuaL  SmBk  TUek  Mbcon.  Aten, 
Johnore  Skate,  Annteang(Waaicott  84), 
RakialL  EmMan,  Rjen  (Anash  64).  Sub  (im 
oaadtsauL 

MB  HBoU,  Ytog  Batch.  Patoreon. 
Harris,  Partridge.  OtedUven, 


n.  Penney.  Savflla 
I.  Ceres.  arbCnoc 


(twins  am.  Crowe  (Deis  oq, 
inadfcStakar. 

Alh  2JMl  Rah  A P Dlhso  OBfllortov). 


OtebasIsr.fflO  Uetehft (tql 

Celeb  teSer  Embareore  Panne.  BaB*  (Adcock 
83).  Gregory.  Oreonre  Cavloy.  Abreoams. 

BMOdreMt,  WhMon.  Dugrid  (He8wway  7fiL 
Sub  (ootuneft  Skelton. 

Uwteh  C Richaniiion.  Barnare  WMtoey. 
Flaming,  HnUies.  Austin,  waning.  Thorpe, 
Gordon.  8<Ttei.  Hone.  Sub  (notoeed):  Brown, 
Start.  Steise. 

AW2A3Z.  Rahil  Pearson  (PeUrtee). 


Im  (1)1  CmMdgsU.(i)1 
Shone  Taylor  7 

Barihigm  Praeore  Shaw.  Barnard.  Da  Vos, 
Crosby.  GaurfMM.  Oliver.  Naytor.  Roberts, 
Dorter  (RoMnaon7B).  Shirt.  Sub  (rtx  used): 
TOntedL  BnuiateL 

Create  Mae  Uht  gerrett  Cfianary.  WUeon, 
AShbaaTfoekir,  Campbell  Wan  toss,  Praam 
(Rate  B1). T»ylor  (Benjamin  78),  Bodar.  Bead. 
Sub  Anal  used):  Joseph, 
pan  ftasi.  Hah  EKWototonholnie  (Blackburn). 


-TOO  Roc 


-fl)* 


swft-ci,so 

Laneashiram 
Doncte  res  Hogotoi.  Brodrea  (Sm«i  13). 
Hmon.  Dobbin,  Gore.  Pall,  Ireland,  Warren. 
Mila.  MoncrrtUe,  McDonald.  Smhh  (Bandera 
72).  Sub  (nol  tread):  Haaanond. 
■sitedriaBdwanls.BayHsa.  Barlow.  HlU. 
Pander.  Brymn.  Baoey.  Pahter.Leenart. 
LreicaBiIra  (Rsbaon  75).  sorert.  Sub  (not  used): 
Goode.  Foneome. 

Alh  1j03.llah  KM  Lynch  (Knarosborough). 


n»a 


Scott  17. 79 


—a** 


Bayes.  Gala,  Cyme,  BWgs.  Clark 
Rfchantore  Rowbottam.  BlreftFlack 
(Ghugltari  82).DovSn.  Medfln  (FhrSZ).  Sub 

(natUMd)  BeddetoV. 

tteawetewy  Gaft  Saabuty  (Brown  78). 
Henroar.  Herbert.  GrUOOire  Wilding,  Praam. 
(Currie  78).  WhUe,  Barela.  Evans.  Scott.  Sub 


Ate  kS^Rsh^tolito  (Orpington). 


■ TOO 


HarDapoctf-  (1)2  Barnte- 
Ctrtsn25.7B 
itoRia  n hi  Hoareio.  Knoertare  Luces.  Ingram, 
bare  BratSey.  Beech.  Cuiun.  Pederoore 
HalMnr.  Barron.  Srti  (nol  uastg;  hub.  tortnre 
Davies. 

■ante*  forrlson.  Stoddey.  Harta.  Heald. 
Howartb.  ford.  Searta  (Samuels  BZJ.QoodMnd, 
Dariita,  MUGMsh.  Onwara.  SuO  (not  used): 
WKsan,  ManuoL 

Alh  k225.  Rah  R D PUmandb  (Doncasier). 

LCtrlaol-  , W*  Motts  Co (0)1 

Harris  70  Farrell  88 


Matte  Oa  Wart.  Hendon,  HfeMtesen. 
RadnrDa.Stoddar.  Barartoom.  Ftanan.  Darry. 
Farraft  Merthelale  Uadrton  &J).  RWsan. 
Jackson  (Robinson  Wft  Sub  (hot  used)-.  Jones. 
Ato  4372- RehMCBkltoy  (Imp  riglon). 

MruuIsrRJ.  (1)2  IM TOO 

Peel  >7.  London  B7 

MacrtMfieM  Priere  Hmoa  Hawn,  foyne. 
Roee.  8od|*  wiuttokre  (Irving  87),  wood.  Peel 
(Lsndon  aq.  Power. SorvaL  Sub  (not  mod): 


WHaan.  GroavM  (Gaga  4R.  Rloch.  Wright 


Eft 


. .Fevrlmn 

ip  R RiQbann  (Praeren). 


.—  (i)4  81  an  art  aU  . (0)4 
Quhu.4  Peacock  67 

Psiwfcarsurii  Tyler,  McManamui.  taste. 
Urtoreaedtoy,  Edwards.  BuBmora  (Roam  80). 
Peyna.  CemnherreJ Outon  (De  Souza  60). 
HauanionOXury  80). 

■redlW*  Gibson.  Williams.  Herper.  Potere. 
Eusrecre  Heoksu.  SchmeM.  Badgenrera. 
Peacock  Whltsnah  (Chrtede  78).  Doolan.  Sob 
(not  uaed):  Hutchinson.  Karr. 

Alh  6202.  Bah  M E Pte  ica  (Portomouth). 


■ TO2 


(l|1 

Mndiaa«  

Thampeon77 

Isreeui  uaek  Bmtoan.  SuawrlanO. 

Hocklngbcnloie.  G.  Bermatt.  A8>bi.  RodketL 
WNDrena.  UoOhatton  (T.  Bonnatt  79). 

Rob  arson,  Mitchell  (Tate  791).  Brodla.  Sob  (not 
□sad):  Compholl. 

Msiti  iihrea  Mkimw.Qarfc.Hwet.  Gamer. 
KnHJ,fUchartemV  Hayward  Thompson, 
Roecore  Gtovwr.  Hudson.  Sub  [not  used):  Base. 
ShooMwarai,  Goodwtn. 

Ate  kS17.  Refc  T HeUbroa  (Nwakm  Ayeune). 

Torquay (1)8  krellwpt — 12)4 

Gibbs  34  CMw-Qa  retail 

Gurney  79  ET AurlB  45 


Celvo-Garda  78 
. Gregg,  Burney,  Gtobre  RoMnaon. 
watsoa  aaykxi.  Hill  (iWly  bo),  jack. 
hi.  Hapgood  (McFarlana71).  Sub  (ml 
usedt  Thornes. 

Chute.  WaMi,  MoAifoy.Sertori. 
I.  Marshal).  D'Auria.  Eyrs. 
UvreGareiB.  Sub  (notusam: 
Ontiaudrnyd.  Shakespeare.  Laws. 

Ate  2.152.  Rah  PTayfor  (Chasnuaft 
ron  (total):  IB 


Quinn  (Patar  borough).  12  Bannott  (Chas- 
ter); Carrutharo  (PbtwtortKigh).  11 
Ho wbottwm  f Exeter) ; WWto  ^hrambwy; 
Htraa  tor  Nom  Co):  WWtahaU  (Mana- 
Oelo);  Chrbttie  (Manaflald).  ID  Bird  [Swan- 
«*«):  Cullen  (HarttapooOi  Roberts 
{Darlington].  ■ Williams  (Scarborough); 
Gritfttha  (LOrlortO:  C«ha>-Garda 
uirtnoro»).aP1ai 


(Scunthorpe), 

GtoahMat. 


lack  (Exatar);  Palmar 


LRAOUBi  Ptetelte  Ptvtoote  EcclBSMIl 
UM  0 Osset:  Th  0 (abandoned  at  hen 
time  dua  to  tog);  Qasshoughton  WeH  1 
Pontefract  Cota  t:  Hallam  2 Selby  Tn 
3:  MaUt7y  MW  3 Pickering  Tn  1 (abandoned 
after  (Bmln  dua  to  tog).  Ruxkiunaiii 
HsnioW  Main  vOaaen  AID. 
UUUMfBOPWAWiCtoMHYnys 
M«i  a Welshpool  ft  Rhyl  i Porthmadog  i. 
FAl  NATIOMAL  IRAGUte  Prastear 

Pkriatom  Dundalk  1 Cork  CD.  »ateadag« 
Dturyc  7 St  Patricks  Atfi  7:  TOfltanny 
C 1 Shetbounro  3. 

BIWmauM— ■e.MjM.fliLw. 

Artte  1 PQrtatUwn  1;  Gtonavon  1 Cohmlna 
1|  Glonaran  1 Boftyrnena  ft  UnfWd  0 

Crosederu  0:  Omagh  Tn  0 CtHtpnvtna  1. 

Htet  Ptototuia  SaitydaiB  0 Bangor  1; 
Dungannan  fiWHto  2 Ce/ridc  1;  Lartw  3 a»- 
Ullery  2:  Newry  4 Ljmevady  Utd  1. 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


p w 

14  11 
14  B 
14  9 
14  5 
14  6 
14  5 
M 4 

14  a 
14  3 
14  2 


L F 

3 36 
1 38 

4 26 

5 27 
S 20 
B 14 
9 13 
B 20 
8 19 
7 14 


A PIS 
17  3R 
16  SB 
12  2B 
24  IB 

30  IB 
10  IB 

31  44 
33  18 
26  IS 
OB  11 


[i)4  Breadth  TO® 

Tboirrsa  (pert,  aft  Utoson  «.  77 
OaNe  Gould.  Boyd.  Metre,  Mcfttmare- 
Arttonl.  Hannah,  Laroaon.  wreghorotTbwn 

(McWnhnr  83).  Lambert  (Donneity  48).  Bl™* 

BteSSeBte  Oyksbe.  McKmwija  (Johnason 

4J) . 

Easton.  (Man  (Andanreon  SSL 
Ate  4MB1.  Brit  H DaBaa  (Mothontoi). 

DMoftmBM  (Oil  Abarttat* CT* 

Petrie  81  Doddsfo 

'.Shields.  Own 


Bteman.Tod.  Barnaft  Curran  (Briton  74). 
Shew  (Moors  88),  Duarte,  tentt.  French. 

Bbugheni  (Patrie  74).  

Alreri  leaa  Leighton.  Awiereore  Wriatov. 
OUtei  Kombouree.  Brrtlh.  Young  KHiHaaTB, 

Jess.  RovfWre  Dodds  (NeweU  88),  Glass.  Sub 


SSS^i 


It  T Brown  (Edhibargh). 


— (U» 


,g|5 

Adam  10.81,70  NavinS 

McCann  28  Moil  82 

aultongolia  Roberts  76  (pen) 

■arieltouaaeL  Lodes.  Frail  (Hamilton  87L 


Wah,  8el*BMr1.  RaaMa.MoCBnn(ainanga  87). 
RMto  Adorre  Creearore  FMgrt  (Hobartaon  7B1. 
KRa—wsch  Latovto,  MtePfisroon.  Baker. 
LAteMen.  McGowne,  RaBty,  Marin,  hck. 

Roberta.  Vera  Wo.  MhctelL  Bubs  (nol  usad): 
Wright,  Henry.Wtlttworth. 

Ate  iH23ft  HbR  A Froaiand  (Aberdeen). 

MoSharwrwR  (0)1  ntoiRhwi (1)4 

Coyne  80  McCototZO 

■steer  wait  Woods.  May  QhnaB77). 

McMHan.  CtirisM,  Crmlgan,  Phtobore  Hendry. 
VaUkarrl.  Coyne  (McCuboch  82).  MeSUmnung. 
Coyle.  Sub  (not  used):  Roe*, 
teterew  Goram.  UcCaU.  CMand.  Gough. 
Porrkil.  BJoridond, Tlrern,  foraueon  (Stenmas 
82).  NugrLMoCoist  (Durrert  5 1).  Alhartt 
(JohannsonSZ). 

Ate  ireoiftReAEMartlndaleTOIaaiiow). 

S*  Jntamtn . (1)1  kObandan TOO 

Scottz 

«t  tote  mime  Main.  Mcoatuan.  Praam 
□esov«o.Kamagiran,  Wetr.  Scott  (MoCnwfcsy 
BB.O'Hallenn.  Kane,  cr  Boyle.  Jonkfcnen 
(OTM15G-  Subpirturert).  Grant 

ir  illinium n n~n  "tl 

BocreDods.Kugnos.Chamley.  Dow.  Jackson 
(Lenneon  59).  Crawtart.  Power  (Lavefr  M). 

McGHey. 

AteSriOk  Reft  G MlteheU  (Artnrefli). 


Nagrt  (Rangena'14 
Uld);  McSwngan  (Dundee  utd). 


oovwn*  (total):  27 

Wlntora  (Dundee 


FIRST  DIVISION 


p w 
u a 


Art 


L F 
2 22 

2 94 
4 19 
4 23 

3 15 
7 20 
7 17 
7 15 
7 18 
6 18 


A tea 
8 30 
is  as 
13  24 
34  24 

19  19 

20  IB 
20  IB 
23  IS 
25  11 
2S  lO 


■ TOO 


Ayr (3)8 

0*8020.82 
Ferguson  37.Dk*  44 
Ttsynor  48,  EMdi  88 


Pun  dee (0)0  Morton (p>1 

Art  3,480  Hawke  73 


Air  3.182 


■ mo 


.0)1 

McGowan  Wing) 


.(1)2  SUnnwa (2)2 

Archibald  18  Roddies 

Boyta  80  (pan)  ToytorM 

AE4J88 

SthtfogA  — TOB  KreroBtoo ml 

Bona  47.6*  McErtegartte 

AtC  970 


SECOND  DIVISION 


Queen  of  Sowtfc 


CT 


P W D 
14  7 5 
6 7 
5 6 

5 5 

6 2 
5 3 
5 3 
4 4 
2 B 

2 5 


L F A 

2 54  15 
1 21  10 

3 24  18 

4 31  19 

6 23  24 
8 34  27 
B 20  2B 
« IT  24 
B 16  27 

7 23  23 


eKKSS-("’  “SSS — «• 


ring  34 
AK4W 


C*yrte— —P)4  tnvwmaaa  CT . (T}3 
Brownlie  21.B  Thomson  10 

S«n  23. 57  Cherry  46 

AttBOO  Stewart71 

■••****•  — nja  Strareraar  __(i« 
Donaghy  I KJmalrd  16 

Djte«  crenpbrt.ro 


u — W» 

H«wrewn23  HoKhtoo 

a«te«^h-CTO  Brechin. 


■ TO* 


■ TOO 


THIRD  DIVISION 


Alt  455 


Ariradh  _ rnijt 
Thomson  71 
Sconce  83 
Alt  731 

Eg***  — (1)4 

fork*  * 1 

UePtMnrenSB,B4 
Wan  87 


Cotednbtfa 
Brawn  78 

■ 0)1 

ABoa 

Pew  30 
Irvine  4S 
Glhnourw 

Barvriek 

AtC  323 

OxanbattoQ nj 

MdflrtionS? 

Sharps  73, 86 

Mkariroea  -_(i)i 
MogtoiTi  1 

AIE1A34 

Pk.Oa 
Gonroyi 
Edgar 3Z 
Att  at 

RofcuCh  — (4)8 
FregteteS 
forphy  16 
Adams  35. 4*.  to 

Wbod60.Mc8ahiSB 

Fflwenn 

gSiis^asaaaite... 

Wilton  2;  PBMrtwid  6 wi* 


are*? 


SSTmw" 


Bore*#*  i 
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Myway . . . Atkinson  and  his  assistant,  Shreeves  bsjfwdfc«d 

Premiership:  Sheffield  Wed  2,  Arsenal  0 

Atkinson’s 
way  wins 
qualified 
approval 

DAVID 

LACEY 


RON  ATKINSON  was 
never  one  of  foot- 
ball's Messiahs.  As  a 
player  he  wore  the 
yellow  of  Oxford  United  but 
was  hardly  a lily  of  the  field. 
As  a manager  he  has  trodden 
thin  ice  occasionally  but  left 
the"  walking  on  water  to 
others:  • 

On  Saturday  the  supporters 
of  Sheffield  Wednesday  wel- 
comed him  back  warmly 
enough  but  it  was  palm 
against  palm  rather  than 
palms  strewn  in  his  path.  As 
second  mining*  go,  the  occa- 
sion was  relatively  muted. 

The  official  whooper-up  ex- 
horted Hillsborough  to  give 
voice  to  a few  rounds  of  *Big- 
Ron's-Barmy-Army’  but 
Wednesday  fans  are  not  daft 
Big  Ron  was  back  on  qualified 
approval.  After  an  he  had 
walked  put  slxyegrs  btfofc  to 

■•i.  * 7' 


take  charge  of  Aston  Villa 
and  had  returned  only  on  an 
eight-month  contract 
Yet  he  began  well  enough 
the  second  time  around.  A 
fortnight  earlier,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  David  Pleat, 
Wednesday  had  roused  them- 
selves under  Peter  Shreeves 
to  rout  Bolton  Wanderers  5-0. 
Now  they  greeted  Atkinson’s 
return  with  an  Industrious,  if 
hardly  inspired.  2-0  victory 
over  an  Arsenal  side  weak- 
ened by  injuries  and  suspen- 
sions but  still  showing  suffi- 
cient strength  of  purpose  to 
leave  the  result  in  doubt  until 
Guy  Whittingham  scored 
Wednesday's  second  goal  four 
minutes  from  time. 

Not  for  the  first  time  one 
was  left  wondering  if  football 
teams  acquire  the  character- 
istics of  their  managers  like 
some  people  end  up  looking 
like  their  dogs.  Pleat’s  Shef- 
field Wednesday  passed  pret- 
tily to  feet  but  too  often  Let 
their  defence  swing  open  on 
rusty  hinges.  Atkinson’s 
Wednesday  passed  the  hail 
with  an  inaccuracy  horn  of 
too  much  haste  and  too  little 
thought  but  defended  much 
more  efficiently.  . 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 

Wimbledon  2 
Manchester  United  5 

United 
flick 
through 
the  gears 

Martin  Thorpe  sees  a 
youthful  striker  miss 
chances  and  a young 
team  take  theirs 


■ ""His, 
I tim< 
I tear 


Back  to  earth . . . Ray  Parlour  of  Arsenal  is  sent  Hying  by  Mark  Pembridge’s  gliding  tackle  on  a significant  day  at  Hillsborough 


JOHN  VARLEY 


Pleat’s  team  looked  to  the 
creation  of  space  and  the  har- 
nessing of  the  skills  of  players 
like  Benito  Carbone  to  the 
battles  of  wits  that  football  at 
the  higher  level  should  al- 
ways be.  But  in  terms  of  goals 
conceded  and  points  lost  his 
casualty  rate  became  unac- 
ceptably high.  With  Atkinson 
it  is  more  a case  of  bade  to  file 
trenches  and  no  retreating. 

On  Saturday  he  announced 
a club  rule:  “If  the  ball  hits 
anyone  on  the  backside  ifs  a 
fine.  I don’t  mind  it  hitting 
them  in  the  face  or  in  the  bol- 
locks but  I don’t  want  anyone 
turning  their  backs.  When  a 
side  hasn't  got  the  right  spirit 
they  don’t  make  that  last 
yard." 

Of  course  nobody  will 
really  be  fined  for  bottoming 


out  hut  Atkinson  has  never 
demanded  Iar*  than  total  com- 
mitment from  his  players  and 
will  give  short  shrift  to  any- 
one less  than  fully  enamoured 
of  the  work  ethic.  Sheffield 


Wednesday  are  in  the  thick  of 
a relegation  dog-fight  and 
their  next  three  matches  are 
against  Southampton,  Barns- 
ley and  West  Ham. 

Arsenal’s  aim  has  gone 
slightly  awry.  They  looked 
less  like  Premier  League 
championship  contenders 
than  a risky  each-way  bet 
Suspensions  and  injuries  had 
deprived  them  of  Dennis 
Bergkamp.  Patrick  Vieira, 
Emmanuel  Petit  and  Steve 
Boold.  Ian  Wright  did  not 
even  have  the  raw  support  of 
Nicolas  Anelka. 

After  20  minutes  Ray  Par- 


lour, now  the  principal  force 
in  midfield,  was  caught  from 
behind  by  Peter  Atherton  and 
had  to  be  replaced  before  half- 
time.  Within  two  minutes  the 
substitute,  Steve  Hughes,  had 
met  Wright’s  centre  with  a 
header  which  Kevin  Press- 
man managed  to  tip  over  the 
Wednesday  crossbar. 

Up  to  that  point  Pressman 
and  the  Arsenal  goalkeeper, 
David  Seaman,  had  been  just 
two  more  spectators  suffering 
a dire  spectacle.  Atkinson  or- 
dered Pressman  to  warm  up 
again  at  half-time  because  he 
had  been  so  underemployed. 

By  then,  however,  Sheffield 
Wednesday  had  taken  the 
lead  courtesy  of  an  aberration 
by  Gilles  Grimandi,  a right- 
footed defender  forced  to  play 
to  the  left  of  Tony  Adams  tor 


the  absence  of  Bould.  Gri- 
mandi was  well  placed  to  cut 
out  Jim  MagUton’s  crossfield 
pass  but,  when  be  tried  to  play 
It  hack  first  time,  he  provided 
Andy  Booth  with  the  best 
through-ball  of  the  afternoon. 

Booth,  who  had  scored  a 
hat-trick  against  Bolton, 
coolly  found  the  net  beyond 
Seaman.  "I  don’t  know  what 
Grimandi  was  trying  to  do," 
said  Arsene  Wenger,  the 
Arsenal  manager.  “He  just 
looked  surprised." 

Wenger  put  Grimandi's 
error  down  to  his  players* 
caution  bom  of  the  3-0  defeat 
suffered  at  Derby  in  their  pre- 
vious away  fixture.  Certainly 
there  was  little  in  Arsenal’s 
performance  to  recall  their 
stirring  victory  over  Man- 
chester United  at  Highbury. 


“We  looked  solid  but  not 
creative,"  said  Wenger  and 
even  Arsenal's  solidity 
melted  away  in  the  88th  min- 
ute when  Petter  Rudi’s  pass 
released  Carbone,  who  had 
come  on  for  Paolo  Di  Canio,  to 
set  up  whittingham  for  a 
carefully  controlled  shot  that 
had  Seaman  going  the  wrong 
way. 

“Drink,  Ron?  Scotch? 
asked  the  press  steward  as  At- 
kinson prepared  to  give  his 
umpteenth  interview  of  the 
week.  "Got  any  white  wine?" 
said  the  man  charged  with 
keeping  Sheffield  Wednesday 
In  the  Premier  League.  Atkin- 
son will  not  be  turning  water 
into  Chardonnay  over  the 
coming  months  but  Hillsbor- 
ough would  settle  for  gripes 
into  grapes  by  next  spring. 


Blackburn  Rovers  1 , Chelsea  0 


Croft  strikes  some  home  truths 


Jeremy  Alexander 


|UROPE  continues  to 
top  the  agenda, 
though  no  one 
(resigned  over  it  on 
Saturday.  Blackburn,  with 
two  Europeans  but  managed 
by  an  tgngH*hm«n  with  wide 
Continental  experience,  beat 
Chelsea,  more  than  half  for- 
eigners, by  a single  goal  from 
a treasure  chest  of  chances, 
created  and  missed  roughly 
equally  between  the  sides. 

Gianfranco  Zola,  £45  mil- 
lion from  Parma,  should  have 
celebrated  the  start  of  his 
second  year  with  a hat-trick 
on  the  ground  where  he  began 
his  first  Last  season  he  could 
do  no  wrong.  Now,  mysteri- 
ously, he  is  not  quite  getting 
it  right  Gary  Croft,  £1  million 


from  Grimsby,  definitely  is. 
He  scored  his  first  goal  for 
Rovers  as  the  ball  came  to 
him,  like  last  man  in  a 
line-out  from  Stuart  Ripley's 
free-kick  after  10  minutes. 

Afterwards  he  told  Zola 
how:  “I  had  15  bodies  in  front 
of  me  [Italy,  France,  Roma- 
nia, Nigeria,  Holland  in- 
cluded]. so  it  was  just  a case 
of  keeping  it  low  and  hoping 
it  would  fly  in.  You  don’t  ex- 
actly pick  your  spot;  you  just 
hope  you  strike  it  welL” 

Zola  twice  did  not,  each 
time  from  Dennis  Wise’s  pin- 
point service.  First,  with  no 
body  in  front  of  him,  he  ap- 
plied too  little  head  only  four 
yards  out;  then  he  slewed 
wide  with  his  left  foot  Arti- 
sans everywhere  may  take 
heart,  Chris  Sutton  among 
them.  He,  too,  could  have  had 


a hat-trick,  especially  as  he 
was  playing  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a new  11-minute  cap. 
Croft  spared  his  blushes. 

It  was  a game  that  crackled 
with  kaleidoscopic  move- 
ment embracing  the  tempos 
of  the  British  and  European 
games  in  an  exciting  amal- 
gam. Ruud  Gullit  has  turned 
Chelsea  into  Europe  Inc.  but 
on  Saturday  his  team  of  tal- 
ents started  as  if  back  in 
Tromso  and  finished  beaten 
on  points,  too,  by  a side  that 
regrouped  with  resolve  after  a 
roasting  around  half-time. 

Even  at  their  height,  when 
their  swift  interpassing  over- 
whelmed Rovers,  it  was  Wise, 
born  in  Kensington,  at  the 
heart  of  it  Durable  and  irre- 
pressible, he  has  found  his 
precision  and  perception  en- 
hanced by  those  about  him. 


Europeans  may  have  helped 
to  raise  standards  here  but 
they  are  not  the  be-aD  and 
end-alL 

Roy  Hodgson,  going  with 
the  continental  drift  rather 
than  rush,  seems  to  have  rec- 
ognised this.  A short  while 
ago  he  was  bemoaning  a lack 
of  money.  Now,  with  £20  mil- 
lion at  his  disposal  — if  the 
familiar  source  is  leaked,  the 
MP  for  Blackburn,  Jack 
Straw,  will  no  doubt  confirm 
it  — Rovers'  manager  is  be- 
moaning the  lack  of  available 
players  of  the  right  calibre 
and  price.  Why  buy  when  he 
has  re-instilled,  in  much  of 
Kenny  Dalglish’s  side  the  dis- 
cipline, shape  and  self-belief 
they  lost  against  the  candle- 
stickmakers  of  Trelleborgs? 

They  have  rediscovered  the 
style  of  that  championship 


season  in  1994-95,  with  fast- 
raiding wings  ready  to  reach 
the  byline  and  cross  Cast  and 
deep.  In  the  middle  Sutton 
and  Kevin  Gallacher,  whether 
holding  or  first-timing,  have 
struck  up  a keen  understand- 
ing which  exposed  a presump- 
tion of  time  derived  from 
Frank  LeboeuC  The  midfield, 
outsmarted  for  a spell,  ended 
on  top,  enahirng  the  defence 
to  regain  their  compactness. 

Rovers,  having  thus  pre- 
vailed, will  relish  Sunday’s 
visit  to  Old  Trafford  In  such 
form  They  fired  from  the 
start  on  Saturday  and  the  ref- 
eree, Stephen  Lodge,  did  well 
to  keep  them  in  bounds. 
Lodge  is  from  Barnsley.  It 
was  a good  day  for  them,  for 
Blackburn  and  for  the  Home 
Secretary.  Zero  tolerance 
ruled  for  the  good  of  alL 


First  Division:  Swindon  1 , Middlesbro’  2 

Robson’s  comeback  kings 
rejoice  in  better  heart 


Jon  BrodUn 


RFHE 

1 aga! 


KEY  to  success 
against  Middlesbrough 
these  days  is  not  to  score  first. 
On  Saturday,  for  the  third 
consecutive  match,  Bryan 
Robson’s  team  recovered 
from  a goal  down  to  .win  a 
game  they  could  easily  have 
lost 

Middlesbrough  owed  their 
undeserved  victory  to  ■ the 
head  of  Emerson;  toe  dread- 
locked  Brazilian  who  at 
£4  million  cost  almost  four 
firm**  as  much  as  the  entire 
Swindon  side.  His  close-range 
finish  after  Mlkkd  Beck  had 
headed  on  Paul  Menton's  cor- 
ner completed  what  Mrs 
Emerson  might  have  de- 
scribed as  a “strange  and  ter- 
rible" win. 

Swindon  dominated  for 
long  periods  'and  in  David 
Thompson,  a young  mid- 
fielder on  load  from  TJyer- 
pool,  had  the  game’s  outetend- 
ing  individual.  Only  wayward 
finishing  jolted  their  Improb- 
able promotion  campaign. 

Swindon’s  manager  Steve 
McMahon  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his 
side's  first  home  League  de- 
feat of  the  season  had  come 
against  “quality"  opponents. 
Yet  that  was  generous  to  Mid- 
dlesbrough, whose  team-shed 
innifwi  a far  more  intimidat- 
ing proposition  than  the  team 
itself.  Even  with  five  interna- 
tionals their  performance  was 
one  of  resilience  rather  than 
brilliance. 

“We  didn’t  play  our  best  at- 


tacking football  but  we’ve 
ground  out  another  win  after 
going  behind,"  Craig  Hignett 
said.  “Conceding  a goal  would 
have  fazed  us  last  season  but 
it  seems  to  wake  us  up  a bit 
now. 

“The  character  and  spirit  is 
10  timi«  better  than  last  year. 
The  comm  wits  Fabrtzlo  Ra- 
vaneUi  maria  in  the  papers 
unsettled  the  other  players 
and  ifs  nice  not  to  have  that 
distraction.  He  kept  coming 
back  and  saying  Tt  wasn't  me’ 
but  how  many  times  can  you 
believe  him?  Some  of  us  got 
cheesed  off  with  it  in  the 


Middlesbrough  were  helped 
on  their  way  by  a slice  of  good 
fortune  off  Fraser  Digby’s  left 
boot  After  22  minutes  the 
Swindon  goalkeeper  miscued 
a clearance  to  Merson,  who 
dispatched  the  ball  into  an 
empty  net  from  30  yards. 

That  error  erased  a bril- 
liant debut  goal  by  George 
Ndah,  whose  neat  finish  after 
a one-two  with  Steve  Finney 
was  just  reward  for  Swin- 
don’s bristling  Start. 

Finney,  standing  in  for  the 
snspended  Chris  Hay,  squan- 
dered two  chances  to  restore 
the  lead  before  Emerson's 
TStb-mimrte  goal,  which  lifted 
Middlesbrough  above  Swin- 
don and  added  extra  spice  to 

their  home  games  against  the 

joint  leaders  Nottingham  For- 
est and  West  Bronx  this  week. 

Robson  doubtless  has  his 
tactics  already  worked  out; 
concede  an  early  goal,  sit 


back  and  wait  for  the  three 
points. 


West  Bromwich  Albion  1 , Birmingham  City  0 

Sneekes  the  Albion  winner 


PwtorWhK* 


INJUSTICE  reigned  at  The 
Hawthorns  yesterday 
when  Richard  Sneekes 
scored  the  goal  which  look 
Albion  to  second  place  In 
the  First  Division  table 
after  they  had  been  totally 
outplayed  by  their  Mid- 
lands rivals. 

It  was  scant  consolation 
for  Trevor  Francis,  Bir- 
mingham's manager,  when 
Sneekes  remarked  after- 
wards: “I  thought  we  were 
hopeless,  and  they  didn’t 
deserve  to  lose.” 

Even  the  Albion  manager 
Ray  Harford  conceded: 
"Birmingham  deserved  to 
win.  They  were  better  than 
us  for  most  of  the  game  and 
with  half  an  hour  remain- 
ing I would  have  willingly 
settled  for  a goalless 
draw.” 

Francis  has  come  under 
increasing  pressure 
through  a spell  which  has 
brought  only  one  victory  in 
14  league  games  since 
September  20.  during 
which  time  City  have 
dropped  from  fourth  to 
14th  in  the  table. 

UI  am  very  frustrated  and 
disappointed  with  the 
result  but  I could  not  fruit 
the  performance  or  spirit  of 
my  players,”  he  said  defi- 
antly. “We  passed  the  ball 
around,  created  opportuni- 
ties and  the  opening  half 
was  as  one-sided  as  any- 
thing 1 have  seen  during 
my  18  months  at  the  club. 


Tussling.  ..City’s  Johnson,  and  Holmes  graham  chadwjck 


But  I am  relaxed  about  the 
situation  because  I am 
working  hard,  doing  my 
best  and  the  players  are 
giving  everything  for  me.”  ' 

Harford  continued:  “I 
feel  very  sorry  for  Trevor 
because  his  team  played 
very  well  and  we  played 
very  badly.  At  least  we 
were  consistent  Every  one 
of  my  players  was  poor, 
apart  from  goalkeeper  Alan 
Miller.  He  won  us  the 
game.” 

Miller  pulled  off  a series 
of  reflex  saves  before 
Sneekes  broke  away  in  the 
«^nd  minute,  took  a return 
pass  from  Andy  Hunt  and 
shot  low  into  the  net  to  con- 
demn Birmingham  to  their 
third  successive  defeat 

This  was  only  Albion’s 


third  shot  on  target  all 
afternoon  and  indeed  they 
had  to  wait  until  the  54th 
minute  before  the  visiting 
goalkeeper  Xan  Bennett  was 
tested  by  a speculative 
drive  from  Hunt 

For  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  the  Albion 
faithful  tried  to  inspire 
their  team  with  a rendition 
of  the  23rd  Psalm  during 
the  game.  After  the  goal 
they  taunted  the  distraught 
Birmingham  followers  by 
switching  from  to  a chant 
of  *‘We  only  need  one 
chance.” 

It  would  not  have  been 
inappropriate  if  the  Bir- 
mingham supporters  had 


responded  with  a variation 
of  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment: Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal. 


Newcastle  United  2,  Southampton  1 

Sweet  parting 
for  Saint  Kevin 


Michael  Walker 


■ HE 
D was 
I Phi 
I earn 


Newcastle  defence 
was  looking  square; 
Philippe  Albert  was 
caught  unawares;  and 
Darren  Peacock,  in  slipping, 
wore  a grimace  of  despair. 
With  the  black  and  white 
back-line  parting  so  invit- 
ingly, there  was  little  else 
for  a Saint  to  do  but  go  march- 
ing in- 

Kevin  Davies  needed  no 
second  invitation  and.  once 
Kevin  Richardson’s  pass  bad 
been  collected,  the  muscular 
20-year-old  strode  neatly 
through  the  emerging  gap 
and  plonked  the  ball  calmly 
beyond  Newcastle’s  goal- 
keeper Shaka  Hislop.  Peacock 
and  Albert  may  have  ques- 
tioned their  own  positioning 
but  the  quality  of  the  fifth- 
minute  finish  rendered  that  a 
side  issue. 

In  doing  so  it  raised  an- 
other that  of  Davies  himself. 
For  the  past  three  seasons, 
since  he  made  his  teenage 
debut  for  Chesterfield,  the 
young  striker  has  been  a con- 
stant subject  of  those  Sunday 
paper  snippets  about  which 
top  <dub  had  allegedly  been 
watching  him  that  particular 
week. 

And  yet,  until  Graeme  Sou- 
ness  emptied  £750,000  of 
Southampton's  loose  change 
into  Chesterfield's  begging 
bowl  In  May,  Davies  had  been 
looked  at,  but  overlooked  by. 
Premiership  managers  who 
apparently  underestimate  the 
lower  domestic  divisions. 

A revealing  explanation  of 
such  thinking  was  heard  at 
Middlesbrough  last  week 
when,  after  confirming  that 
their  latest  transfer  target 
was  the  Russian  international 
Igor  Kolyvanov,  who  plays  for 
the  Italian  side  Bologna,  a 
club  official  said  that  Bryan 
Robson  would  not  sign  any- 
one “unproven  at  the  highest 
level". 

Robson  came  free  to  free 
with  Davies  twice  in  last  sea- 
son’s epic  FA  Cup  semifinal 


and  its  replay  but  maybe  did 
not  fancy  him  once  be  discov- 
ered that  Davies's  middle 
name  is  Cyril,  not  Vladimir 
or  Gianluca. 

Davies's  own  view  is  that 
“there  are  players  from  the 
lower  leagues  like  Neil  Len- 
non proving  themselves  every 
week.  There  are  bargains 
down  there”.  Yet,  given 
Boro’s  record,  the  presence  of 
Gordon  McQueen,  one  of  Rob- 
son’s back-room  staff;  at  St 
James'  Park  was  probably 
caused  by  Claus  Lundekvam 
or  Temur  Ketsbaia. 

However,  apart  from 
Davies,  the  other  name  that 
should  feature  prominently  in 
McQueen's  notebook  is  some- 
one Robson  knows  very  well 
from  his  days  at  Old  Trafford 
— Keith  Gillespie. 

During  the  past  two  months 
the  Northern  Ireland  winger 
has  acquired  that  vital 
element  to  his  game  which 
had  previously  been  missing 
In  his  two  years  on  Tyneside 
— consistency.  Where  once 
the  crowd  would  groan  every 
time  Gillespie  hit  the  first  de- 
fender with  his  cross,  they 
now  roar  in  anticipation. 

Gillespie  did  not  let  them 
down,  delivering  90  minutes 
of  high  calibre  wing  play  in 
which  centres  were  varied  in 
flight  and  angle.  Newcastle, 
through  John  Barnes,  found 
the  net  from  three  of  them  — 
one  of  the  “goals"  being  disal- 
lowed, dubiously — but  for  an 
hour  played  with  Keeganes- 
que  verve. 

There  were  a couple  more 
defensive  errors  that  South- 
ampton should  have  exploited 
but  on  neither  occasion  was 
Davies  the  recipient,  and 
overall  Newcastle  thoroughly 
deserved  their  thrilling  win- 
ner from  Barnes’s  75tb -min- 
ute header. 

They  now  travel  to  Barce- 
lona with  optimism  — 10 
points  behind  Manchester 
United  with  three  games  in 
hand  — but  then  Southamp- 
ton have  reasons  to  be  cheer- 
ful, too:  mainly  a Saint  called 
Kevin. 


task  was  difficult  at 
times  against  a gallant 
team  determined  not  to 
be  overawed  by  their  oppo- 
nents' reputation  but  In  the 
end  the  men  of  Old  Trafford 
showed  exactly  why  they 
remain  the  best  around. 
And  that  was  just  the  All 
Blacks. 

Down  at  Selhurst  Park 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  Man- 
chester United  supporters’ 
club  were  witnessing  a sim- 
ilar confrontation,  admit- 
tedly with  some  hairier  mo- 
ments but  again  settled  by 
superior  finishing. 

The  contrast  between 
United  and  Wimbledon, 
however,  is  starker.  The 
post-match  demonstration 
by  a group  of  Dons  diebards 
against  the  possibility  of 
Sam  Hammam  taking  his 
club  to  Dublin  highlighted 
the  problem.  Here  was  a 
small  bunch  of  loyal  sup- 
porters wanting  their  club 
to  stay;  here  is  a club  want- 
ing more  than  a “small 
bunch"  of  loyal  supporters. 

Even  though  both  teams 
started  this  game  with  five 
home-grown  players,  it 
could  not  hide  the  disparity 
between  the  haves  and 
have-nots.  Simply  by  their 
status.  United  attract  the 
best  youngsters  in  the  land. 

Even  when  Wimbledon 
unearth  a gem  of  their  own, 
the  club's  lack  of  resources 
means  the  player  is  nor- 
mally put  on  display  unpol- 
ished. In  Carl  Cort  they 
have  discovered  a striker  of 
enormous  potentiaL 
But,  although  he  is  the 
team's  top  scorer  with  six 
goals,  he  Is  only  20  and 
made  his  full  first-team 
debut  only  this  season.  Had 
United  been  facing  Cort  two 
years  farther  , into  his 
career,  when  the  steel  of  ex- 
perience will  have  shar- 
pened Ms  cutting  edge,  the 
Premiership  leaders  might 
not  have  been  on  top  of  the 
table  today. 

A header  wide,  a shot 
wide,  a wasteful  blast  over 
the  bar  and  another  shot 
straight  at  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  comprised  the  cata- 
logue of  first-half  chances 
from  wMch  Cort  should 
have  extracted  at  least  two 
goals. 

Just  before  the  break 
Michael  Hughes  should 
also  have  added  another 
when  his  shot  hit  Schmei- 
chel’s  outstretched  leg. 

United  were  just  too  laid- 
back  for  their  own  good, 
perhaps  complacent  after 
winning  the  previous  six 
league  games  against 
Wimbledon. 

When  Nicky  Butt  scored 
United's  opening  goal  three 
minutes  into  the  second 
half,  it  was  with  their  first 
shot  on  target.  More  signifi- 
cantly, though,  it  illus- 
trated the  difference  in  the 
finishing. 

Although  Chris  Perry 
allowed  him  only  a yard. 
Butt  scored  clinically.  Then 
Paul  Scholes  burst  into  the 
area  to  set  up  number  two 
for  an  nnmarked  David 
Beckham,  who  had  jnst 
come  on  as  a substitute. 

Seconds  later  United 
went  all  wobbly  again.  The 
failure  to  take  one  of  four 
chances  to  clear  the  ball  set 
up  Neil  Ardley  for  Wimble- 
don’s first,  then  three  min- 
utes later  Perry’s  ball  over 
the  top  of  a square  defence 
set  up  Michael  Hughes  for 
the  equaliser. 

Unfortunately  for  Wim- 
bledon. United  just  stepped 
up  a gear.  Beckham  landed 
himself  with  the  rare  tag  of 
"super  sub”  when  his  35- 

yard  shot  deflected  in  off 
Vlnnie  Jones.  Scholes's 
hopeful  backheel  added  the 
fourth  and  therejuventated 
and  re-signed  Andy  Cole 
added  the  fifth  when  he 
spun  past  Dean  Blackwell 
and  planted  a glorious  18- 
yard  shot  beyond  Neil  Sul- 
livan. It  was  the  team’s 
23rd  goal  in  their  past  five 
games. 

On  Thursday  they  meet 
Kosice  with  a Champions 
League  quarter-final  place 
in  mind.  A place  of  their  ' 
own  would  do  Wimbledon. 


Ferdinand  backfor  new  start 


Tottenham  tonight 

launch  a sew  era  with  a 
side  that  the  departed  Gerry 
Francis  would  love  to  have 
fielded  Spurs  now  have  virtu- 
ally no  injury  excuses  to  offer 
their  new  manager  Christian 
Gross. 

Chris  Hughton,  Gross's  as- 
sistant and  one-match  selec- 


tor. includes  the  £S  million 
Les  Ferdinand  against  Crystal 
Palace  seven  weeks  after  a 
stomach-muscle  operation.  He 
partners  Steffen  Iversen  in 
attack,  with  David  Ginbla  and 
Darren  Anderfon  to  support 
them  in  midfield,  iversen  and 
Anderton  have  also  missed 
most  of  the  season. 


Hammam . . . faced  fa^c 


In  the  5-page  sports  section 


Back  to  earth 

Ray  Parlous  of 
Arsenal  is  sent  flying 
by  Pembbridge's 
sliding  tackle 


Rich  pickings  Other  pages 

Pilsudski  kicks  clear 
from  Air  Groove  to 
win  the  Japan  Cup 
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STRAY  PUNCH  DISGRACES  LIONS  CAPTAIN 


First  Test:  England  8,  New  Zealand  25 


Johnson  is  banned 


England  lock 
will  not  face 
Springboks 
on  Saturday 


Bober*  Armstrong 


NGLAND'S 
heart-warming 
performance 
against  the  Ail 
[Blacks  has  been 
I soured  by  one 
punch  thrown  by  Martin 
Johnson  that  has  earned  the 
Leicester  lock  an  Immediate 
one-match  ban. 

Had  England  not  taken 
swift  disciplinary  action 
against  Johnson  for  that 
punch  to  Justin  Marshall's 
jaw,  the  New  Zealand  man- 
agement would  have  cited 
him  for  foul  play  within  the 
stipulated  24  hours. 

To  their  credit  Clive  Wood- 
ward. the  England  coach,  and 
Roger  Uttley,  the  manager, 
did  not  procrastinate. 

They  banned  Johnson  from 
Saturday's  international 
against  South  Africa  at 

Twickenham. 

Marshall,  the  All  Blacks’ 
captain  and  scrum-half,  said 
his  hearing  had  been  tempo- 
rarily impaired  by  the  sixth- 
minute  punch  which  was 
thrown  to  the  side  of  his  jaw 
from  behind. 

Johnson,  who  Is  four  stones 
heavier  and  8 Vi  in  taller  than 
Marshall,  threw  a punch  dur- 
ing last  season’s  Five  Nations 
Championship  game  against 
Wales,  leading  the  referee  to 
disallow  a try  by  Will  Carling. 

Unfortunately  for  England 


the  loss  of  Johnson,  a veteran 
of  33  internationals  and  the 
Lions  captain  for  last 
summer’s  tour  to  South  Af- 
rica, will  be  keenly  missed  on 
Saturday  against  the  Spring- 
boks, whose  triumph  in 
France  suggests  that  they  are 
playing  their  best  football 
since  the  1995  World  Cup.  Sar- 
acens' Danny  Grew  cock  is  set 
to  replace  him. 

Woodward  will  probably 
make  further  changes  if  Tony 
Diprose  and  Adedayo  Ade- 
bayo,  who  were  both  substi- 
tuted because  of  minor  inju- 
ries, fail  to  prove  their 
fitness. 

Mike  Catt  was  criticised  for 
missing  three  short-range 
penalties  and  a conversion, 
but  the  Bath  By-half  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  defence, 
making  many  important  tack- 
les. and  also  showed  plenty  of 
fire  in  attack. 

Alex  King,  Woodward’s 
original  choice  at  No.  10,  is 
still  unfit 

In  any  case  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  wrong  with  Eng- 
land's committed  perfor- 
mance that  a hit  of  fine  tuning 
among  the  three-quarters 
would  not  put  right  By  the 
later  stages  of  this  passionate 
and  absorbing  contest  Law- 
rence Dallaglio's  men  had  the 
All  Blacks  on  the  back  foot, 
but  England's  option-taking 
in  midfield  was  not  incisive 
enough  to  produce  additional 
scores  after  Catt  and  Austin 
Healey  had  fashioned  an  ex- 
cellent try  for  De  Glanvffle. 
DallagZio,  in  his  second  game 
as  skipper,  proved  he  Ls  a 
world-class  flanker  whose  in- 
spirational example  can  bring 
the  best  out 


Don’t  crow  at  Cocker!!! ...  the  England  forward  answers  back  as  the  All  Blacks  perform  the  haka  at  Old  Trafford 
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England  show 
plenty  of 
bottle  but 


little  vintage 


Paul  Hayward  on  a day  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  still  found  wanting 


IF  courage  was  the  cur- 
rency of  international 
sport  there  would  be  15 
new  millionaires  in  Eng- 
land. A pity  it  is  not.  The 
sheer  body-slamming 
bottle  with  which  England 

set  about  the  All  Blacks  at 
Old  Trafford  disguised 
everything  but  the  endur- 
ing deficit  in  stalL 
Two  weeks  into  rugby  s 
MTrtntrm  war  of  the  worlds, 
the  Europeans  are  getting  a 
hiding.  Of  the  she  interna- 
tionals played  between 
northern  and  sonthern 
hemisphere  sides  In  the  last 
eight  days  those  marauders 
from  below  the  fold  have 
won  five,  with  one  drawn. 
The  score  in  paints  is  228-38 
to  the  south.  On  Saturday  it 
was  114-26.  GHve  Woodward 
had  modi  to  be  pleased 
about  In  Manchester  but, 
when  somebody  told  him  the 
Sooth  Africans  had  shred- 
ded the  French  52-10,  Ms 
smile  froze  and  he  ottered  a 
strained:  “That’s  great” 

At  the  end  of  his  colossal 
performance  as  England’s 
standard  bearer  Dallaglio 
most  have  foil  as  if  he  had 
been  hit  by  a trade.  Here 
was  a man  growing  in  stat- 
ure before  our  eyes  but  los- 
ing another  few  weeks  off 
his  career.  Rugby  of  this  In- 
tensity (especially  over 
four  consecutive  weekends) 
can  seriously  damage  your 
health. 

There  is  a disturbingly 
familiar  sense  about  all  the 
English  talk  of  platforms 
and  building  and  “moving 
forward  from  here”.  Jack 
Rowell  used  to  sound  more 
like  a railway  engineer 
than  a rugby  coach.  The 
feeling  is  growing  that  Eng- 
land will  not  be  going  any- 
where as  long  as  Mike  Catt 
Is  at  stand-off.  Transpose 
the  two  fly-halves  on  Satur- 
day and  England  would 
have  been  much  closer  to 
doing  a Foinavon. 

Finesse  and  precision  and 
composure  may  still  be  in 
short  supply  but  testoster- 


one is  definitely  not  Codc- 
erill  bad  said  he  would  be  m 
the  All  Blacks’  faces  right 
from  the  off  but  never  said 
“the  off"  meant  the  haka. 

According  to  Will  Green- 
wood,  the  former  rugby 
league  coach  Phil  Larder 
told  the  England  players  to 
* " “out  of 


take  the  AU  Blacks 
the  front  office  where  they 
ifirft  to  play  and  down  the 
backstreets".  As  Dallaglio 
said  resoundingly:  “They 
laid  down  a challenge  with 
the  haka  and  we  accepted 
it,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that.  When  they  get  on  the 
back  foot  they’re  just  as 
vulnerable  as  any  other 
ton m.  it  just  takes  a lot 
longer  to  get  them  on  the 
back  foot”  Ten  years,  some 
might  say. 

New  Zealand  left  the 
pitch  with  a sullen  trudge 
that  implies  real  peril  for 
England  at  Twickenham  on 
Saturday  week.  A victory 
by  three  tries  to  one  and  17 
points  is  about  as  close  to 
failure  as  this  All  Black 
vintage  is  likely  to  get 
north  of  the  equator,  in  the 
gut  lurks  the  suspicion  that 
England  have  just  Invited  a 
tornado  back  to  the  home  of 
English  rugby.  By  then,  of 
course,  they  will  have 
crashed  into  an  improving 
South  African  team  craving 
revenge  for  their  series  de- 
feat this  summer  at  home 
to  the  Lions. 

“Under  the  new  coaching 
regime  South  Africa  are  a 
totally  different  side. 
They*re  a very  impressive 
outfit,”  said  the  new  Zea- 
land coach  John  Hart.  With 
English  bodies  still  resem- 


bling old  maps  of  the  em- 
pire — three-quarters  red  — 
South  Africa  were  yester- 
day stepping  off  a flight 
having  wrecked  the  French 
farewell  to  the  Parc  des 
Princes.  Good  riddance,  the 
French  will  have  said,  and 
the  English  would  rather 
have  been  sent  rabies  than 
what  the  French  dispatched 
from  Paris. 


them  22-3  ahead  — yet  the 
longer  the  game  went  on  the 
more  the  AU  Blacks  began  to 
fray  at  the  edges  and  their 
composure  ebbed  away. 

Little  wonder  that  several 
AU  Blacks  pointed  Ironically 
at  the  scoreboard  as  they  left 
the  field  while  England  set 
out  on  a lap  of  honour  before 
a euphoric  55,000  crowd. 
Woodward  still  has  much  to 
learn  about  the  unforgiving 
business  of  winning  a Test 
but  at  least  his  unbuttoned 
outlook  and  honest-to-good- 
ness  enthusiasm  have  helped 
put  a large  daUop  of  self-belief 
back  into  his  players;  in  the 
wake  of  a 17-point  defeat  that 
is  no  small  achievement- 

It  will  be  fascinating  to  see 
whether  England  sustain 
their  psychological  edge 
when  they  meet  New  Zealand 
in  the  second  Test  at  Twick- 
enham on  Sat- 


of  his  team- 
mates. Rich- 
ard Cockerill 
and  Darren 
Garforth  sta- 
bilised the 
scrum.  Gar- 
ath  Archer 
and  Johnson 
showed  a 
prodigious 


Dallaglio  proved 
he  is  a 
world-class 
flanker 


urday  week. 

One  Sus- 
pects the  tour- 
ists’ sang-froid 
at  Old  Traf- 
ford was 
shaken  from 
the  outset  by 
Cockerill’s 
disruptive  be- 
haviour In 


work-rate  in  the  second  row 
and  Richard  Hill  was  a power- 
house cm  the  open-side.  When 
Nell  Back  replaced  the  injured 
Diprose  at  half-time,  Eng- 
land's rejigged  back-row 
merely  moved  into  a higher 
gear. 

Had  England  not  conceded 
two  soft  tries  by  Ian  Janes 
and  Jeff  Wilson  in  the  first 
quarter,  when  they  were  giv- 
ing the  All  Blacks  too  much 
respect  not  to  mention  space, 
there  could  have  been  the 
makings  of  an  upset  of  heroic 
proportions. 

In  terms  of  points  on  the 
board  New  Zealand  never 
came  under  genuine  pressure 
— Taine  Randell’s  short- 
range  try  on  the  hour  put 


face  ofthehuAn.  “Totally  dis- 


respectful,’’ complained  Hart 
Too  true,  hut  surely  tha 


that  was 

what  England  intended. 

SCORSRSi  hrfu*  Try?  Da  Gtenvilte. 
fimHyi  Can.  N*»  Zulimb  Trtmm 
Jones,  Wilson,  Randatl.  Cinwnhwi 
Metvtana  2-  !»■■««»■  Metvtans  2. 
nOUUCDi  Bony  (Baffijr  Dm*  (Sate}. 


[Leicester). 

(Beth).  Udeltego  [Bath;  Healey.  Loteestar 
SB);  can  (Baft),  ftrarfnm  (Saracens); 
Leonard  (Harlequins],  Cockerill 
(Leicester).  Qarforth  (Leicester), 


(WesfM.  capt).  w [Saracens). 
Mwn««  (Saracens;  Book,  LefcMtar  IWJ. 
NIW  ZBALJUIDi  Cafloe  (Maiuwatu); 
WHeo*  (Otago,  Preman,  Wellington  7B). 
Bunco  [North  Harbour),  lurumln 
(WeWngton:  McLeod.  Waikato  68).  Lon* 
(Counties);  Hehrtene  (Canterbury). 
Mneekell  (Canterbury,  capt);  Dowd 
(Auckland).  HoedB  (Southland).  Brown 
(Auckland),  •kmae  (North  Harbour),  H 
Brooke  (Auckland).  Handed  (OUge). 
Kronfetd  (Otago).  2 book#  (Auckland; 

~ Auckland  53), 

P Marshall  (Australia). 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21v129 

Set  by  Rufus 


Across 


Gross?  • • • Marshall  is  floored  by  Johnson 


ROSSSETPORO 


1 Contempt  when  party 
leader's  on  platform  (6) 

4 Passed  around  the 
quarterdeck  (6) 

9 He’s  not  a striking  example 
of  comradeship  (4) 

10  It  does  business  in  more 
than  one  way  (6,4) 

IT  Eton’s  best  port?  (6) 

12  Music  for  church  service 

13  CameHbrd  redesignated  as 
protected  area  for  shooting 
(4.5) 

15  A Jove  for  colour  (4) 

16  Financier  is  given  hush 
money  (4) 

17  Battering  damages 
sideboard  <9) 

21  Classic  form  of  transport 
involving  air  and  steam 
(8) 


22  Itches  to  change  the  rules  of 
conduct  (6) 

24  Back  in  half  a second  with 
easily  carried  aid  for 
Photographers  (10) 

25  They  are  the  ones  In  suits  (4) 

26  Unruffled,  though  badly 
teased  (6) 

27  JJ0*  81:50  roufflply.  naturally 


Down 


1 1 get  two  hundred  in  game 

that's  played  (7) 


2 JtjS  rolled  upfor  the  opening 
(p) 


3 Strip  off  a continental  quirt, 

say  (7) 

3 Famous  writer  has  an 

attempt  at  verse  (0) 

6 Doesn’t  take  Into 

consideration  special 

reductions  (9) 


WMOOtS  OP  PKBEBB  PUZZU  21 ,1  SB 

TOs  week’s  wfonere  of  a Coffins 
aigtefi  Dfctfonary  are  j.  Aibeson  of 
Caernarfon,  Gwynedd,  Mike  Bath  61 
Manchester.  Connie 
Merseyside.  M. 
N10.  and  Chris 
of  Greenwich,  London 


7 Is  to  change  state,  but 
appears  indifferent  (7) 

8 Test  match  (5,8) 

14  Dealt  out  two  of  diamonds 
two  of  spades-.- needs 

shuffle  (9) 

1 6,1  g Famous  Victorian  maker 
of  children’s  cakes  (7,7) 

18  Encouraged  Miss  Davis  to 
foafore  in  a commercial  (7) 

19  See  16  down 

20  Play  for  the  village  (6) 

23  Swell  chap  given  a welcome 

(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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